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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Tue World War has awakened everywhere with us a new in- 
terest in the problems of democracy, citizenship, and soci- 
etal organization, and State after State is to-day demand- 
ing that some form of social science, community civics, or 
citizenship training be given to the pupils in our schools to 
prepare them better for life in our form of democratic social 
organization. For the alien it has led to Americanization 
instruction, that he may be assimilated into our American 
life. Some of our States, as given in Appendix B for the 
State of Pennsylvania, have demanded that all teachers in 
the schools of the State shall give training in citizenship 
problems and community civics to their pupils, and have 
outlined the general scope of such courses. There is every 
reason to think that the new instruction has come to stay, 
and that it can be made an exceedingly valuable element in 
our school work — provided our teachers will gain a con- 
ception as to the large importance of what is to be done and 
will attain to the needed skill in doing it. No subject in 
the school curriculum, though, is so completely at the mercy 
of a poor or a careless or an ignorant teacher. 

It is to supply the materials for the instruction of teachers 
as to what needs doing that the authors of this volume have 
worked out the simple and elementary treatise on Social 
Science for Teachers which is herewith presented. Im- 
pressed, during their years of experience in training begin- 
ning teachers in teacher-training institutions, with the lack 
of even the simplest and most fundamental notions as to the 
organization of society and the problems of government on 
the part of the high-school graduates entering these insti- 
tutions for training, and with the hopelessness of expecting 
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teachers in our schools to give to their pupils sound training 
for life in a democratic and rapidly changing society when 
they do not possess fundamental conceptions themselves, 
they first asked for permission to give, and then gradually 
and experimentally worked out the short elementary course 
in Social Science for Teachers herewith presented, that they 
might give to the teachers in training under them necessary 
information as to social organization and problems and 
might awaken in them a desire to know more as to the organ- 
ization and problems of society in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment such as our own. Allowed but fifty hours in the 
entire training course of a teacher in which to give such in- 
formation and awaken such interest — the equivalent of a 
three-hour course for one semester — they set to work to or- 
ganize, in very simple form, a series of lessons which would 
give and awaken what was desired. ‘The results of several 
years of experimentation at the West Chester, Pennsyl- 
' vania, State Normal School are presented in this volume. 

The book is frankly a very elementary treatise on the life 
of people in organized society, -presenting in simple form 
some of the more important present-day social problems, 
describing briefly the great governmental and social institu- 
tions of such society, and pointing out the‘relation of all 
these to the problem of education for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. The book is intended for the beginner, and for 
that great mass of teachers in service who have had but a 
high-school education and are lacking in social and political 
conceptions. Arranged in a series of Lessons, rather than 
chapters; supplemented by a few simple questions, to bring 
out the main thought and apply the lessons; and further 
equipped with lists of selected readings and topics for study 
and report, the book offers a wide range of opportunity for 
instructional purposes to teachers in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. / 
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The same lack of knowledge of and interest in the organ- 
ization and problems of society and government found in 
the case of teachers in training in the teacher-training in- 
stitutions of our country is also found among the thousands 
of teachers in our rural and village schools who have en- 
tered teaching by means of the county examination or the 
high-school training course. Most of the teachers of this 
type do not as yet possess any adequate knowledge as to 
societal or governmental organization and problems. For 
this class of teachers a simple and elementary treatise of the 
type herewith presented would be of large value for use as 
a Reading Circle book, and as such it is hoped that this 
volume may find extensive use. 

Ettwoop P. CusBBERLEY 


AUTHORS’ PREFACE 


Dourine the World War we heard much about making the 
_ world safe for democracy. We hear less about a more serious 
problem, that of making democracy safe for the world. In 
spite of theoretical arguments to the contrary, it is true that 
an autocratic government is safer when the rank and file 
is unintelligent, Democracy is the shibboleth of American 
life; our ever-present problem is the training of citizens up 
to the responsibilities such a condition imposes. 

The teacher occupies a strategic position. She is a poten- 
tial leader in her community, looked up to for guidance as 
long as she can inspire this confidence. Add to this oppor- 
tunity her réle as the moulder of the new generation, and we 
can readily visualize the teachers as the great hope of de- 
mocracy. It is to impress this importance and to help the 
teacher to a mastery of the facts about her social group that 
the authors present this volume. 

We do not offer it as a scholarly work for scholars. Out of 
experience in training embryo teachers has come some real- 
ization of what shortages exist both in subject-matter and 
spirit. This volume is written to help make up these short- 
ages. The lessons are short, and have been arranged for use 
in a class which will meet about fifty times to complete the 
course. ‘There is plenty of material which will bring forth 
sufficient difference of opinion to make its discussion inter- 
esting and profitable. 

A second feature of the volume is concerned with the ap- 
plication of some of the principles of sociology to the school- 
room. This includes practical suggestions as to the teaching 
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of Community Civics, suggestions which we hope will be 
helpful particularly to the experienced teachers to whom 
the subject is new. 

The authors wish to express their obligation to Miss Lou 
E. Hosmer, Director of Kindergarten Work at the West 
Chester (Pennsylvania) State Normal School, for writing 
Lesson 42, The Teaching of Civics to the Primary Group. 
Helpful suggestions were made by Dr. J. L. Barnard, of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. A reading 
of the volume makes evident the debt of the authors to 
Professor A. G. Keller, of Yale University, as a teacher and 
as a stimulating writer. Professor M. R. Davie, of Yale 
University, has made many valuable suggestions. Through- 
out the preparation of the work, Mrs. C. E. Martz has been 
a constant source of both inspiration and practical aid. 

Cuaries E. Martz 
Joun A, KINNEMAN 
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PART I 
THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR 
TEACHERS 


LESSON 1 
THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 


Education a process of adjustment. The business of edu- 
cation is becoming more complicated and more difficult with 
the coming of each new day. We think of a very important 
phase of education as concerning itself with the fitting of the 
individual into his environment by giving him such an un- 
derstanding of that environment that he will be able, not 
only so to master it that he will not clash with it to his own 
disadvantage, but also that he may do his share in making 
it into something better. A moment’s thought about the 
increasing complexity of that environment will convince us 
that education must be an increasingly complex affair. 

The newly born child is utterly helpless; his adjustment 
to his new environment is almost nil. If left alone to cope 
with the physical world he would perish in a very short time. 
The laws of nature mean nothing to him. He will try to 
eat everything that comes to his hand; he will grasp every- 
thing that is bright even though it be a red-hot stove; he has 
no hesitation in walking out of a third-story window should 
the notion strike him. These are some of the places where 
he is brought face to face with the necessity for adjustment. 
Of course, by a series of trials and failures, he would soon 
learn alot. The burned child is said to fear fire. But this 
learning is an expensive and almost an extinctive process. 
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It is slow and painful., Therefore the child is given the 
benefit of the experience of those who have acquired some 
adjustment. He is freed from most of the results of ig- 
norance since he has the advantage of the common experi- 
ence of the race. At first, his training is informal, but 
between the ages of five and twenty we subject him to an 
intensive treatment to give him as complete an adjustment 
to his entire environment as it is possible to give him. This 
is the greater part of education. 

Complexity of one’s environment. His environment is of 
various sorts and in his early years his concern is chiefly 
with his material surroundings. His mind is stirred by the 
concrete and the specific, and so his elementary-school years 
and even his high-school years are most successful when 
they appeal to the concrete and the specific. He is intro- 
duced to an environment of inanimate nature, studying, 
first informally and then more formally, geology, geography, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry. Living things enter in the 
biology, botany, zodlogy, and physiology. In the last of 
these subjects he becomes aware of his own body as a very 
important part of his environment. Then he is in a world 
with number relations and the last of the three “‘R’s”’ will be 
found in his course. One of the most recent tendencies is to 
emphasize that side of the adjustment process which has 
for its purpose the extracting of a living from the environ- 
ment. Vocational training is important, but it minimizes 
the importance of the enjoyment and spiritual profit which 
the individual should get from his contacts. However, the 
principle remains; we are thinking of education in terms 
of adjustment; we want the individual to get the greatest 
amount of good from this world. 

An analysis of the environment which we encounter day 
after day makes it possible to grade the parts of it with 
reference to the relative difficulty attached to the mastery 
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of each. The easiest is the very concrete inanimate world. 
This will probably be objected to by the advanced student 
of physics or chemistry, but it is true, other things being 
equal. When we introduce the living element, we have a 
complication which makes the adjustment more difficult. 
Then we may come in the scale to the study of the nervous 
mechanism of the living creature, and we are in a realm of 
greatly increased difficulty. Psychology, as a study of the 
conduct of the individual, is getting away from the concrete 
test which makes a subject relatively easy. 

The study of society; sociology. As a climax to this 
structure we may place the study of the conduct of groups 
of individuals, the study of society. Here is a study about 
which we know little because of the difficulties attending its 
investigation. We have learned to prevent smallpox in the 
individual; we are still not very far on the way to the rooting 
out of wars. We are hopeful of a cancer cure; we are pes- 
simistic about the disappearance of race riots. The diet 
of the individual has been scientifically determined; we are 
not at all sure about the subject of immigration. 

The individual is part of a social group, part of many 
social groups, and as such, he needs a body of information 
and a healthy attitude which will put him into adjustment 
with his social environment. He is a member of the primary 
group, the family, and in his relationship to it he must find 
reciprocal advantages, duties, and responsibilities. Ina like 
manner he is a member of a political group, the State, and 
of a religious group, the Church. The reader will be able to 
add almost indefinitely to this list. Now these groups con- 
stitute an environment which surely is as important to the 
child as that of rocks, trees, fishes, and individual people, 
~ about which he learns through most of his school life. A 
good citizen is an efficient member of his social group. To be 
an efficient member of a group he must understand some- 
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thing about the characteristics of groups in general, and of 
the one group in particular. He must know how groups 
come into being, what bonds hold them together, how the 
group is organized, how the individuals are related to it. 
He must know something of the stimuli which cause a group 
to react and he must know the usual reactions. He must 
know of the relations between various groups, the causes 
that produce friction, and the methods by which they settle 
disputes. These are some of the subjects about which each 
individual must have ideas if he is to have more than a 
superficial adjustment to his social environment. This con- 
stitutes the subject-matter of a very new study which is 
struggling for recognition as a science, namely, SOCIOLOGY. 
Societal education and the curriculum. If, then, we rec- 
ognize the need for the societal education of the child, it 
will be interesting for us to examine the present school cur- 
riculum for something that will contribute to it — an almost 
hopeless task. Even the discipline of the school, one of its 
most cherished traditions, is not calculated to make an 
efficient citizen, unless it be in an autocracy. ‘The course of 
study has several subjects with societal potentialities and 
societal values. Reading, writing, and grammar have their 
basis in the desire and necessity which the individual has 
to communicate with his fellows. But these subjects are 
mechanical. In themselves they teach him nothing about 
his group. It is to history that we have looked for matter 
with real social significance. Here we study the actions of 
groups of people and of individuals in their groups. Here is 
the material for a complete study of societal characteristics. 
But this subject has suffered the common fate of all sub- 
jects which lose their essential significance and which have 
become fixed as to subject-matter and have departed from - 
the spirit which gave them birth. There is some well- 
merited complaint that the history taught in the schools has 
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little or no connection with the job of being a citizen. There 
is little doubt but that the average child gets little knowl- 
edge of the nature and activities of his group, other than an 
exaggerated and unreasoning prejudice, which we are apt to 
camouflage under the name of patriotism. The feeling that 
the study of history was not functioning has led to the intro- 
duction of a new subject, Community Civics. The tradi- 
tional course in Civil Government has been found for years 
in most of our high-school courses, but it concerned itself 
mostly with the theoretical mechanism and organization of 
our government. 

Scope of the new community civics. The new community 
civics is a much broader subject, extending to all of our 
social activities, and in it the child studies the way in which 
we make our living, the entire subject of industry, our family 
relationships, our church and school life, the social problems 
which now press for solution, as well as the organization of 
the government, the latter with special stress upon the 
actual working of that government and the relation of the 
individual to it. 

This course is continuous from the first grade through the 
high school, and, taken as a whole, provides a fairly com- 
plete course in Sociology. The course as actually outlined 
for the schools of Pennsylvania will be found in the Appendix 
to this volume. The point to be fixed here is that we are 
turning our minds to the social development of the child as 
well as to his development as an individual. Vocational 
Training aims to make him a self-sustaining member of 
society; Community Civics aims to make him a member of 
society from every viewpoint. 

Difficulties met by the teacher. To teach Community 
Civics successfully demands considerable knowledge of the 
field and methods of Sociology on the part of the teacher, 
and it is the function of this volume to aid in supplying this. 
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At the very beginning we must recognize the difficulties 
which beset the student of society. In the other sciences we 
obtain our material largely by experiment. We obtain the 
conditions which we want, and we observe, in a great number 
of repetitions of the experiment, just what result follows. 
But it is evident that when a group of people is the subject 
of our study, we can have no experimentation. Groups of 
people will not be made into laboratory material. ‘The stu- 
dent is thus forced to go into two fields for a substitute. He 
studies primitive peoples as they are now found, finding here 
conditions which are less complicated than found in the 
more advanced groups. He may here study the conditions 
from which he may suppose that the more advanced group 
progressed. In the second place, he studies history to see 
the results of experiments that have been performed un- 
consciously in the past; to observe the effects that certain 
influences have had upon groups of people. However, both 
of these means of study leave much to be desired for those 
seeking scientific accuracy. 

Other difficulties lie in the path of the student in that he 
is subject to a peculiar mental makeup which makes clear 
thinking difficult. The theory of evolution in the animal 
world has made headway in the face of an almost general 
unwillingness to think of homo sapiens as having any connec- 
tion with the animal kingdom. Man is hopelessly biased in 
favor of himself. This bias is a characteristic of the various 
tribes and peoples, each considering that its own members 
embody all that is good. Extreme patriotism causes some 
people to think it impious to compare one’s own land un- 
favorably with any other, a common characteristic of people | 
of all ages and lands. The ancient Greeks called the out- 
sider a “barbarian,” that is, a person who, when he talked, 
said “ba-ba-ba” as contrasted with the real language, 
Greek. Americans are sure of their superiority over other 
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peoples as is witnessed by the presence in our everyday 
language of such words as Wop, Dago, Chink, Nigger, 
Polack, Bohunk. It is obvious that this tendency to con- 
sider that your own group does things just right, a tendency 
which the sociologist terms “‘ethnocentrism,” is a serious 
tendency when we come to what ought to be a detached and 
scientific study. Detachment, if possible at all, must be 
arrived at by a conscious effort. 

What this volume will offer. Considering these handi- 
caps, it is not strange that the science of society has not ad- 
vanced as rapidly as those sciences where a test is possible at 
each stage of the study. In fact, the material is so con- 
ducive to a philosophic treatment, that it is difficult to find 
a starting-point for study. To say that you have had a 
course in Sociology does not to-day convey much meaning, 
until there is added a statement of the name of the college 
giving the course and of the teacher presenting it. The fact 
that some colleges now give courses in “Systems of Soci- 
ology,” presenting to the students an epitome of the various 
systems now being taught, suggests the complications which 
may well perplex the student. 

It would be too big a task for this volume to attempt this. 
We must limit our account to one system, and for that pur- 
pose there will be presented that developed by Professor 
Albert Galloway Keller, of Yale University, and his students, 
working on the foundations laid by the late William Graham 
Sumner of the same university. This system is not accepted 
by sociologists in general as a final statement of the case, 
and it is not so presented here. It does give us a reasonable 
starting-place, though, for our own studies. 
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THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Judging from the way history is taught in classrooms you have known, 
had the teacher any definite goal in mind? What was it? Is patri- 
otism a safe aim in history teaching, if it isa sole aim? What can be 
said of the moral values of history? Is information for its own sake 
worth while? : 

2. What evidences have you noticed of a lack of interest in societal 
problems on the part of the grown-ups in your locality? Of a lack of 
information? What can the school do to remedy either situation? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. A Historical Sketch of the Teaching of History. 
. The Pennsylvania Course in Community Civics. 
. Evidences of Ethnocentrism. 

. How I Was Taught History. 

. Eminent Present-Day Sociologists. 

The Social Sciences. 
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LESSON 2 
THE FOLKWAYS 


Social Science and scientific organization. In the realm 
of natural science we have arrived at certain conclusions as 
to what characteristics of an object studied we should note 
and compare. We have analyzed the plant in Botany so 
that we know its parts and we know what characteristics of 
each part to note. We look for its size, its color, its shape, 
its parts. All this makes its study fairly straightforward. 
Zoélogy, Physics, Chemistry, and many other sciences have 
thus been definitely charted for us. When we come to the 
social group as a subject for study we are left without a 
guide. In its study what shall we look for? Size, to be 
sure, is one characteristic of a group. But it has neither 
shape nor color, and if we look for parts, how shall we ana- 
lyze it? Should we get away from the attempt to make 
social group analogous with some of the other bodies with 
which we are familiar, and seek to blaze a new path through 
a hitherto uncharted domain? This is just what William 
Graham Sumner did when he published his volume, The 
Folkways, laying the foundation for the system of sociology 
which we shall touch upon here. Let us examine the char- 
acteristics of a social group to find out just what Professor 
- Sumner meant by his term “folkways.” 

Group ways and habits. One of the most illuminating of 
studies is that in which we attempt to discover just how 
many of the activities of our daily life are prescribed for us 
by some authority outside of ourselves, and for just how 
many of the activities of our daily life we alone are respon- 
sible. If we start with the subject of heredity, it is, of 
course, obvious that at the very outset of our lives we are 
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saddled with a combination of circumstances which to a 
great extent will determine our future lives. We are born 
into a definite social group with a very definite physical 
organization. Most of us are born into a religious denomi- 
nation, and to an extent but little less we are born into a 
political group. How many people of your acquaintance 
have chosen their religious denominations or their political 
parties of their own accord? 

From morning until night the individual is hedged about 
with limitations imposed by the traditional habits of his 
group. He livesin a house of a type well crystallized. He 
eats food which is of the sort prescribed by his group. He 
wears clothing dictated by tribal consensus. Probably in 
no other respect is our lack of independence demonstrated as 
in the clothing we wear. Dame Fashion is, indeed, a hard 
mistress. Even the disposition of the hours of the day is 
after an accepted model. The times of eating and the man- 
ner in which the meals are served are both tradition and 
habit. Amusements are subject to the same restrictions as 
to time and character. If the individual is a member of 
certain groups the activities of Sunday are peculiarly re- 
stricted. If he elects to dance, at times when it is not taboo, 
he must do the dances that are “being done.”’ Some activi- 
ties are more rigidly prescribed in their details than are 
others, and we are all, at some time, subjected to a pretty 
intensive course in “etiquette.” Some acts require a rigid 
adherence to form and are called formal; almost none are 
left to the caprice of the individual to such an extent as to 
warrant the description “informal.” 

Group ways are folkways or mores. Enough has been 
said in the last paragraph to indicate that there exists in the 
life of every individual who is a member of society a force 
which is determining for him the course of his life’s activity. 
Each group has a set of what may be called “group habits,” 
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ways of doing things which have become traditional. The 
individual is forced to follow in the beaten paths because of a 
vague but very powerful something which we call “public 
opinion.” “What will people say?” is a force with which 
we have all reckoned. Most of us fear ridicule as much as 
or more than anything else in life, even though few of us will 
confess it. The wish to be considered one of the crowd, to 
be a member of the group in good standing, will prompt us 
to follow the course of action that the group prescribes. 
These group habits Sumner calls the “folkways.’’ There is 
very often a feeling in the group that the folkways are of 
such importance that if one of the members of the group 
were to depart from them it would be very much of a 
calamity to the group. Sumner has another name for the 
folkways which have become thus firmly fixed and calls 
them the “‘Mores”’ (pronounced m6’-rés). A great deal will 
be said about the mores in this volume and it will be well for 
the reader to get the term thoroughly fixed in mind. At the 
outset it will be well to point out that the word is used only 
in the plural and the reader should not try to coin a singular 
for it in English or to use the singular of the original Latin. 

Types of mores. If we now recognize the existence of a 
code of mores in each particular group of people, we have 
the germ of a system of Sociology. Just as we study the 
size, color, shape and parts of a flower, we shall study and 
analyze the mores of a group of people. Professor Sumner 
has taught that the mores of any group may be divided into 
four divisions, as follows: 


1. Mores of Self-Maintenance, which will embrace all of those 
folkways which have to do with the keeping alive of the 
people, the getting of food, clothing, shelter, and their ex- 
change and transportation. 

2. Mores of Self-Regulation, including all the mores that have to 
do with the governing of the people. 
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8. Mores of Self-Perpetuation, including all of the mores con- 
cerned with marriage and the family. 

4. Mores of Self-Gratification, the practices of the group which 
are solely for pleasure. 


The reader should stop long enough to decide for himself 
whether this classification is complete enough. Are there 
some mores of your group or some concerns of your own life 
which will not be included in either of these divisions? Can 
you suggest a change in the classification which would make 
it more useful? 

Origin of moresillustrated. Now, if we have accepted the 
fact of the existence of the mores as settled, the question will 
arise as to how the group ever acquired this load in the first 
place, for the strict limitation of the activity of the indi- 
vidual by group habit does seem at first thought to be a 
load to a people raised to a belief in personal liberty. How 
do mores originate? With the material at hand this is 
difficult to answer, but we are fairly sure of a few facts. 
The chances are that the mores did not arise because some 
person or group thought the thing out carefully and deter- 
mined on that course as being the best for the group. Mores 
have their roots back in the period when actions were not 
carefully reasoned because data were scarce upon which to 
reason. 

We may illustrate this by one of the mores of our own 
western Indians, the Buffalo Dance. Before starting upon 
a hunting expedition the tribe enacted this realistic dance 
which rehearsed the activities of the morrow. How did 
such a practice arise? Can it be that these people reasoned 
it out that a little practice would make them more proficient 
hunters? Is it not more likely that some member of the 
tribe in the days out of memory instituted the dance some- 
thing in this fashion? It came to be one of the self-main- 
tenance mores, so let us start with the most elemental of all 
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urges, hunger. The tribe is hungry, and has been unsuc- 
cessful in its attempts to get food. Day by day they find 
nothing. Finally one of the men in his concentration upon 
the great need of the tribe shows in a pantomime what he 
hopes will occur on the morrow and just what he is going to 
do when he sees a buffalo. In doing this he may have some 
idea of “sympathetic magic,” that his performance will 
bring some results. If on the morrow the tribe is successful 
the result will be manifest. They reason post hoc ergo 
propter hoc, and the pantomime will stand out as a cause of 
the success and will likely precede all buffalo hunts of the 
future. As that generation dies out, the custom will persist, 
now as an unreasoned folkway or part of the code of mores. 
The code arises pretty much by the trial and failure method; 
after one course of action there is satisfaction while after 
another there is no satisfaction. ‘The former two circum- 
stances are united even though succeeding generations may 
be unable to detect the connection. 

To illustrate further, let us for'a moment try to tell why 
the dress suit of the man of to-day has its present impossible 
cut. Why the tails? Why are the tails split? Why are 
the buttons on the back and on the sleeves? Here is a clear 
case of the persistence of a habit long after its raison d’étre 
has been lost in obscurity. In the days when gentlemen had 
to travel to formal functions on horseback the value of the 
coat with the split tails is obvious. When we add the neces- 
sity for the carrying of a sword which should be easily ac- 
cessible we can see the origin of the peculiar cutting away 
of the sides of the suit. When sword belts were worn the 
needed support at the back was given by buttons at the 
proper place. With our time the use for the split tails, 
the cut-out sides, and the sword buttons has disappeared. 
But tailors live in the mores. They persist in adding these 
features to each dress suit made to-day. We also live in the 
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mores and think a person peculiar (to say the least) if he 
attends a formal function without a coat so constructed. 
By this illustration we must not think of the mores as being 
involved in only those phases of life which are superficial or 
unimportant. They are concerned not only with the con- 
ventions, but with every activity of life, even the most vital. 

Societal advantages of the mores. Is it fortunate for 
society that it is ruled pretty thoroughly by a rigid code of 
mores? As in the case of most questions of this type, the 
answer is “yes” and “no.” Our adherence to the code 
makes change very difficult in most departments of our lives. 
As we shall see in the following lesson, it is next to impos- 
sible rationally to change the greater part of the code of 
mores. Progress is slow. On the other hand the stability 
of society is assured, and it is well to remember that all 
change is not progress. ‘The number of theories which we 
have in the world to-day, each brought forth by its cham- 
pions as the panacea for human societal ills, indicates what 
would happen unless we were pretty firmly rooted in the 
mores. And then it is well to think what a complex world 
this would be to live in if most of our reactions were not 
automatic. Our relations with our fellows are so complex 
and touch us at so many points that it would be physically 
impossible for us to stop to think out each reaction ration- 
ally. 

Were it not for the mores, a casual stroll would become an 
intellectual feat. If we had to think about routine matters 
we would be very much in the mental condition of the man 
who is learning to run an automobile. He is most painfully 
conscious of each move he finds it necessary to make. 
Clutch, gear shift, steering wheel, gas, spark, lights, all must 
be attended to consciously. And there is no question but 
that he is miserable. Three weeks afterward we see him 
driving through heavy traffic, cheerfully chatting with a 
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friend, attending to something of much importance, because 
the running of the car has become automatic. 

Society is much like that. It is fortunate that our minds 
are left free by the presence of a code of mores that has been 
proven effective. The danger, of course, is that we do not 
draw a nice balance between the use of the mores in the 
routine matters of life, and the subservience to the mores in 
every situation that arises. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that most people live entirely within the mores. Their 
every action is after the accepted pattern. 

The mores in the educational problem. One of the prob- 
lems of the educational sociologist must be to investigate the 
problem as to just how far we should try to make pupils 
insurgents. On the one side is the conservative who says, 

“Things are going all right; don’t change.” At the other 
extreme is the radical who says, “‘Let’s scrap the whole code 
and try something new.” In between are all the grada- 
tions possible to conceive. Our educational system has a 
great place in the determination of the attitude the future 
men and women shall take. 

In many other ways the educator must be conscious of 
the code of mores. One of the functions of the school is to 
inculcate the mores of the group. From the savage right 
down to the present this has been the kernel of education. 
The first problem that arises is the selection of these mores. 
The school represents many different social groups, each 
with a code of its own. The sections of our country have 
varying codes; our social classes and our religious groups . 
vary as to code. What is the teacher to do in the selection 
of the particular mores she is to inculcate? One thing is 
sure. If she has never come into contact with mores other 
than those of her own narrow group she will not be troubled 
by the need of a selection. The teacher must have lived 
under the most advanced mores that can be secured for her. 
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She should “‘go away to school’; in-breeding is no better for 
communities than it is for the stock farm. She must come 
into contact with the advanced standards of living. But 
she must understand the hold which the mores can exert 
upon her group, so that her efforts will be wise ones. A 
change in the mores is the most difficult change to make in 
the world. The teacher must thoroughly understand her 
problem. 

From another angle the teacher must remember that she 
is the guiding spirit of a unique social group, the school, a 
group with a code of mores all its own. ‘This group at its 
first meeting brings together pupils who have been indoctri- 
nated with the mores of other groups. The teacher must 
recognize the importance of this background; she must be 
wise enough to mould this mass into a smoothly working 
group with a code that will make for efficient citizenship in 
the individual and efficient work in the group. Moreover, 
she must recognize that her group will be in constant touch 
with other groups in the community, groups which work 
with her and groups which work against her. Surely a 
study of the mores will make her a much more intelligent 
craftsman. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Groups differ in their folkways as to clothing. What variations in 
this have you in your school? Is it desirable for the teacher to influ- 
ence these? How can it be done? 

2. When the United States Government put the plains Indians on 
reservations, they gave them wooden houses. The Indians erected 
wigwaims inside of the houses. Explain this. 

8. What reasoning is behind the Saturday holiday so prevalent in our 
school systems? Would any other scheme be rationally better? 
Would it be possible to bring about a change in your school if you 

_ were in favor? 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Mores of Your Own Group. 
The Mores of Your School Group. 
. Changing the Mores — Some Attempts. 


. Fashions. 
. The Mores of the Marriage Ceremony. 
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LESSON 3 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE MORES 


Biological and societal evolution. Although a thorough 
study of the mores would consume several volumes the size 
of this one, we ought now to have a few definite ideas as to 
what they are and as to’ the place which they hold in our 
lives. In this lesson we are going to review briefly a book 
by Professor A. G. Keller, which he names Societal Evolu- 
tion, in which he has attempted to explain how changes come 
about in the mores.! Since our actions are almost entirely 
dictated by the mores of our group, this question is of the 
greatest moment to us. How can I as an individual go 
about it to make what I consider a great improvement in the 
mores? Professor Keller takes the fundamental ideas pro- 
pounded by Charles Darwin as a foundation for his teaching 
and asks whether the mores are not subject to an evolution 
which is fundamentally like that which Darwin taught for 
the biological world but on a different plane. For the 
benefit of those readers who are not entirely familiar with 
the Darwinian theory, it will be well to take a paragraph or 
two to try to make it clear. 

Darwin wrote that the world of living things was in a 
state of constant flux or change, that the various sorts of 
animals were constantly being influenced by some forces 
which had a marked effect upon their structures. The 
process may be summed up in the four words, variation, 
selection, transmission, and adaptation. 

The four terms illustrated by bears. The first factor, 
variation, means that each two individuals in the biological 
world have essential differences; that we never find two 
- 1 Albert G. Keller. Societal Evolution. The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
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animals or plants that are exactly alike. . Identical twins 
have some distinguishing characteristics. Children of the 
same parents are apt to show the widest differences in 
physical and mental make-up. As we go through these 
Darwinian factors, let us illustrate by considering the cubs 
of a pair of ordinary brown bears. The first consideration, 
then, is that no two of the bears will be alike. There will be 
variations in color, in shape, in size, in the acuteness of 
senses, and in many other respects. It may be that the 
variations will be radical. Just for the sake of argument 
let us take an example so extreme as to be improbable and 
suppose that one of the cubs may be a pure white bear, or 
one may be a coal black bear. Such a radical variation the 
biologist calls a sport. 

Passing on, it is clear that all of the offspring of the same 
parents do not have the same advantages in what we call 
the struggle for existence as do the others. To take an 
extreme case, one of the cubs above mentioned may be so 
deformed as to be unable to run about. This bear would 
have no chance of getting the needed food and of escaping 
enemies and it would die very quickly. If the bears lived 
in our climate, the white bear, the sport of the brood, would 
have little chance of creeping up upon its prey unseen or 
of escaping the eyes of enemies. On the other hand, if the 
family were gradually moving into a land where snow was 
on the ground most of the time, the white bear would be the 
one most favored by its color and the darker bears would 
have the disadvantage. The result in either case is that 
there would ensue what we call natural selection, a process in 
which nature kills off those animals which do not fit the 
environment and preserves only those which do so fit. In 
arctic regions the lighter bears would survive and the darker 
_ would soon be eliminated; in warmer climates the converse 

-wouldbetrue. This is the natural equivalent for the artifi- 
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cial selection which the breeder of race horses exercises in a 
rational manner. 

Natural selection has played its part by the time the 
animals are old enough to reproduce themselves and there 
follows what Darwin calls transmission. 'The parents are 
apt to transmit to their offspring most of their own char- 
acteristics. The lighter bears which have survived in the 
regions of snow will produce a generation of bears of a shade 
lighter than the last generation. The subject of heredity is 
too big for discussion here, but we may accept this much of 
it. Parents transmit to their offspring at least so much of 
their own physical characteristics as they themselves had 
at birth, and do not hand on any characters which they have 
acquired since birth. In the case of the bears, we can see 
that the operation of the three factors just discussed would 
bring about in the course of a great number of generations a 
new kind of bear, white in color. This has accomplished 
what Darwin places as the culmination of his scheme, 
adaptation. The bears have been changed in the passage of 
the years until now they are adapted to their environment, 
in that they are as well fitted as they can be to extract from 
that environment what they need of food and shelter and to 
escape the enemies the environment holds. 

Are the mores subject to the same changes? We have 
gone thus into detail with respect to the evolution of animals 
to make clear to the reader the meaning of the four Darwin- 
ian factors. We should now know what is meant when we 
read of variation, of selection, of transmission or of adapta- 
tion. ‘ But in this volume we are not interested in bears, but 
in people. We want to know whether mores change by a 
process similar, but in a different plane. Each group of 
people has a code of mores. We find that in the course of 
a century of history they will have changed somewhat. 
Can we account for the change by the same four factors, 
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variation, selection, transmission, and adaptation? Let us 
examine the mores with this inquiry in mind. 

The existence of variation in the mores needs little more 
examination than does variation in the material world. 
“When in Rome do as the Romans do,” indicates an ac- 
ceptance of the fact of variation. No two groups have the 
same code. We may examine this statement by comparing 
our groups, from the great national and racial groups down 
to the differences between the mores of two families living in 
the same village. All American boys have been impressed 
with that part of the code of the English athlete which leads 
him to interrupt a game of cricket for a cup of tea. His 
doing it is as incomprehensible to us as our failure to do it 
isto him. Here is one pretty example of a difference in the 
codes of two peoples as near alike as the English and the 
American. When we compare the Japanese or the Chinese 
with our own people we find striking variations which are 
commonplaces to every school child. 

The more primitive peoples have codes which are totally 
unlike ours. In one place we find human sacrifice still 
extant; in another this practice is considered sinful. In one 
place human flesh is eaten; in another it is not. In one 
place modesty compels the covering of one part of the body; 
in another the usage is entirely different. Here monogamy 
is enforced by law; elsewhere polygamy is the rule. Here 
the wife takes the name and family of the husband; there 
we find it just the reverse. The fact of variation becomes 
exceedingly interesting whenever two codes come into a 
clash, as is portrayed in Owen Wister’s The Virginian. If 
we accept the explanation for the genesis of the mores, given 
in the last lesson, the presence of variation will be seen to 
be unavoidable, for it would be by the most peculiar chance 
that the two groups would react in exactly the same way, 
even if acted upon by the same stimulus. 
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Is the selection progressive? Given variation in the 
mores as between any two groups, is there a selection which 
weeds out those variations which are not profitable to the 
advantage of those which are? ‘The evidence as brought 
forth by Professor Keller seems to show that such a selection 
exists. The most obvious case is when two groups with 
different codes of mores engage in war and one of them an- 
nihilates the other. This is an elemental type of natural 
selection. Here the group which has on the whole the best 
adjustment to its environment, and which is thus made the 
stronger of the two, survives the test, while the group which 
has the less perfect adjustment falls by the wayside. We 
can imagine a conflict between two groups, one of which 
permits incest, or the marriage of near relatives, and the 
other of which does not permit it. Other things being equal 
the group which has practiced incest through a number of 
generations will not be the physical equal of the tribe which 
has placed a taboo upon incest. Should the latter tribe win 
in this war there will have taken place a clear-cut natural 
selection in the folkways. It is, of course, very unwise to 
pick one of the customs of a people as the reason for their 
victory or their defeat. The two groups must be evaluated 
on the basis of their entire codes, and it is evident that the 
winning group may have in its code certain mores that are 
less advanced than those of the group which they have con- 
quered. The Germans were conquered in spite of a code of 
industrial mores that was distinctly superior. Prior to the 
year 732 the Moors advanced at the expense of all groups 
met, even though some parts of the code of Islam appear to 
us to be distinctly inferior to the corresponding parts of the 
code of the conquered peoples. But selection remains when- 
ever in warfare one group conquers another and practically 
annihilates it. . 

Social classes, and imitative selection. In the history of 
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warfare the killing of all of a conquered group is a distinctly 
primitive performance. Man soon learned that it was much 
better to take his conquered enemy as a prisoner than to kill 
him. Thus when we study the history of ancient Sparta we 
find in the state three well-defined social classes, beginning 
with the upper ruling class, the Spartans themselves, and 
continuing down to the Helots, who were slaves — the 
descendants of those who had been captured in old wars. 
Social classes present a study in themselves, for here we have 
the presence in a limited territory of two groups of people 
side by side each maintaining its own code of mores. Prob- 
ably in a majority of such cases each group sticks pertina- 
ciously to its own code, refusing to adopt the mores of the 
nearby people. 

In other cases there is a clearly defined imitation by one 
group of the code of the other group. The reader should 
investigate, if he has the time, some of the reasons for this 
imitation and of the mental processes which lead the mem- 
bers of one group to imitate those of another. Suffice to say 
here that in this case there also seems to exist something of a 
selection in the mores, that is of the survival of one code of 
mores and the dying of another code with which it had come 
into contact. Can we explain all changes in the mores by 
this process? 

Natural vs. rational selection. We may think of selection 
as taking place automatically or as a result of a conscious 
effort on the part of the group. Natural selection in the 
biological world is automatic; the stock breeder makes use 
of the process of selection in a rational manner. He con- 
sciously weeds out the unfit variations and permits only the 
fit, from his point of view, to survive and reproduce. Eu- 
genics would attempt to perform the same service for man- 
kind. In our examination of the evolution of the mores we 
must try to find an answer to the question, “Does rational 
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selection exist as a determining factor in this field?” As we 
read orthodox history we are led to the conclusion that most 
changes have been made in that manner. We are taught 
that the American Revolution came because the people 
reasoned out a theory of government. The Civil War re- 
sulted from a rational decision on the abstraction of slavery. 
The Constitution was a conscious effort to remedy seen 
defects in the Articles of Confederation. A reéxamination 
of any of these matters must overcome the inertia of tradi- 
tion, a difficult task which is now being performed by a group 
of historians who are trying to blast away the traditional 
dogmas of history and to determine the real stimuli that led 
to the reactions noted. The findings of this new history are 
stimulating. 

Not to prolong the discussion, let us note the conclusions 
reached by Professor Keller. In order that any action may 
be rational, it is necessary that the result of the change shall 
follow the change in a definite manner and in a short time. 
There must be no question as to the relation of the cause and 
the effect. In order to persuade an individual to go against 
the established code, he must be able to clearly associate the 
proposed habit with a concrete result which has an advan- 
tage over the result of the old way of doing things. Ra- 
tional selection demands a quick, definite test. 

As we examine the evidence of history and of our own 
experience, what do we find,as to the possibility of such a 
test in the various departments of societal life? Where can 
we find unequivocal cases of rational selection by a group? 
The domain of religion, in the ordinary conception of the 
term, admits of no test this side of the grave. History is 
filled with governmental changes, but, as has been suggested, 
it is also teaching that changes have not come about because 
of an adherence of the group to a new theory, a new prin- 
ciple. Our marriage system has stood firm in spite of the 
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continued efforts on the part of individuals to show the 
reasonableness of Eugenics, of the Lucy Stone League pro- 
gram, and of other propositions. As far as the evidence goes 
there is little to show rational selection in any of these fields. 

Rational selection and self-maintenance. When we come 
to the self-maintenance code we are in a different situation. 
Here we are dealing with the elemental matters of hunger 
and suffermg. The struggle for existence presents problems 
that are subject to an immediate test to an extent impossible 
in other sections of the code. Here are some choices, one of 
which brings immediate comfort, the other less comfort. In 
this field Professor Keller admits the possibility of a rational 
selection in proportion as that test is immediate and definite. 
Rational selection exists, if at all, in the self-maintenance 
code. 

When we examine changes that have been made, seem- 
ingly in a rational manner, in other fields, we note that in 
many cases they are forced by self-maintenance factors. 
Changes with respect to the position of women were forced 
by the increasing economic independence of women. Prac- 
tically every change in government has had its source in the 
question of taxation or the relation of the government to the 
way in which people made their living. Even religion re- 
flects the economic life of the group. Burnt offerings passed 
with the passing of the cattle-raising stage of culture. We 
are safe in the general statement that rational changes in 
the mores proceed from the self-maintenance field if they 
are to be made at all. This idea is developed further in a 
later lesson on the “Strain of Consistency in the Mores.” 


THE LESSON APPLIED 
1. In many localities “blue laws” are still on the statute books. Are 
they in yours? Are they observed? Should they be enforced? 
Could they be enforced? 
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2. What is an American? Has he any absolute marks of identity? 
Racial? Cultural? Intellectual? In the light of your answers, what 
is Americanization? 

8. What episodes in history are good material to bring home the facts 
of selection? 

4. Dr. J. L. Barnard says, “Teach a battle of each war studied, and 
make it bloody.” Is this at variance with the usual practice? What 
would be its purpose? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Charles Darwin. 

. Heredity and Environment. « 
Eugenics. 

. Public Opinion. 

The American Revolution. 

. Social Classes in the United States. 
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LESSON 4 
THE LEADER 


Variation created by leadership. Up to this point we 
have been thinking in terms of groups of people. We have 
noted the presence of variations as between the mores of 
different groups and have examined some of the forces 
which make for a selection among these existing variations. 
It would leave our work incomplete, however, did we not 
apply to the social realm the question which biologists are 
now putting to their leaders. “How can you explain the 
appearance of the variation in the first place?” Can we 
dismiss the whole question with the statement that it is 
purely automatic, that it is chance? It is the province of 
this lesson to call to the mind of the reader one of the most 
powerful influences in the creation of new variations, viz., 
that represented by the leader. What is the nature of the 
work ’of the leader, and what is the responsibility of the edu- 
cational system in the training of both the leaders and of 
those led? 

The masses do not change their mores through an intel- 
lectual exercise. There is an inertia which keeps the mass 
true to its code even in the face of what would seem a clear 
need for change and a clear prospect of improvement on 
existing conditions. Changes are usually first visualized by 
an outstanding individual in the group, an individual who 
sees the problem distinctly, who sees a potential discontent 
which can be made actual and who has the courage and 
decision to persist in this missionary activity. This indi- 
vidual is the leader and he is found wherever a number of 
people are brought together into a group. Human psy- 
chology prepares the way for the leader. From earliest 
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childhood we find that each group tends to look up to one 
of its members as a leader; absolute equality never exists. 
Be it a play group or a work group, there is usually found 
one individual to whom the others look for initiative and 
guidance, a truth of which the reader can give many exam- 
ples. People do not resent leadership; they welcome it. 
Let us look for tentative answers to some vital questions 
concerning this matter. What are the characteristics of 
the successful leader? What does the school do in the 
training of leaders? Why do a number of individuals flock 
to the leader, thus creating a group which practices or ad- 
vocates a code of mores constituting a variation? With 
this variation established we may go back to the last lesson 
for the principles of selection which will become operative. 
Characteristics of the real leader. In the first place, the 
leader must be discontented with existing conditions. He 
must have a vision of a better state of affairs. No change 
for the better ever came to a satisfied group; acceptance of 
the status quo is the enemy of advance. This discontent 
may be in any field of societal action. We have leaders who 
advocate changes in the field of political organization, in the 
field of religion, of marriage institutions, or in the more 
prosaic economic domain. The potential leader sees a varia- 
tion which, to his mind, would lead to greater happiness. 
The next step is to get a following, because a leader cannot 
exist without a following. The path is relatively easy if the 
discontent is broadcast. Patrick Henry’s ringing words 
seemed to voice the prevailing public thought; Theodore 
Roosevelt sensed perfectly the current moods of the Ameri- 
cans. Neither of these found it hard to gain followers. 
Other leaders, Christ being a notable example, voiced a dis- 
content that did not reach an answering note among the 
masses of their day. It seems to be a verification of the 
principles laid down in the last lesson that the most ready 
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response has always been found to appeals in the self- 
maintenance section of the code. Peddlers of every eco- 
nomic panacea can get large followings with ease. Those 
religious leaders are most successful who appeal to self- 
maintenance — with respect to the next life. Our most suc- 
cessful evangelists use hell-fire as their chief stock in trade, 
interpreting religion preéminently as insurance. The leader 
then must present a discontent which can be made concrete 
to prospective followers, a discontent falling usually in the 
field of self-maintenance. 

The constructive vs. the destructive leader. The leader 
who stops with pointing out the iniquities of present condi- 
tions is the destructive leader. No new variation can come 
directly through such a leader. Voltaire was the destructive 
leader who paved the way for the changes of the French 
Revolution. Patrick Henry was the destructive leader of 
our own Revolutionary epoch, a leader who continued to be 
destructive when constructive measures were demanded. 
At times this destructive leader is needed to jar the group 
out of its worn path; he is a tragedy if not displaced in time 
by one of the constructive type, the leader who can visualize 
clearly a new code to replace the old. 

Constructive programs have issued from a Sa of 
motives. Some have been the result of deep and unselfish 
thought as in the cases of many great religious leaders. In 
other cases it has been the result of an outburst of religious 
emotion. We have seen leaders whose efforts were to secure 
personal notoriety, and others who wanted personal gain. 
They all have in common the ability to visualize a program 
which seems fitted to meet a need which they have brought 
home to a group. They have the power to make that pro- 
gram appear attractive enough to gain a following. The 
strength of the variation produced will depend largely upon 
the strength of that appeal. 
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The school and leadership. The attitude of the public 
schools to the training of leaders has been such as to bring 
from one of our foremost psychologists the retort that no 
child of more than ordinary ability should be sent to the 
public schools. We have specialized upon class exercises 
and that demands a great amount of uniformity in the de- 
mands made upon the pupils. The dullest pupil in the class 
is usually given the same lesson as the most brilliant; the 
bright pupil gets a perfect score if he does the task which is 
set for the great mass of the class. The result is not only a 
question of discipline for those at the two extremes of the 
class. It is a matter of wasted time for the potential leaders 
who lose the spur to make the most of the greater powers 
which they possess. ‘The exponent of standard tests will 
tell us what a sixth grader would score with a certain test, 
and the members of the class who are in advance of that 
score must mark time while the teacher brings up the rear. 
It is time that we paid more attention to the bright child, 
and suggestions for the assignment of lessons, such as those 
in books like Miss Simpson’s Supervised Study in History, 
are a step in the right direction. We must encourage every 
pupil to work to full capacity and give due credit for all 
accomplishment. Leaders are found in spite of and not 
because of a school system which teaches to the average 
child. 

Leadership and personality. In discussing the equip- 
ment of the leader we must not neglect that vague some- 
thing which we call personality. The attitude of educators 
has been to consider it a God-given attribute which is out of 
the range of school activity. Some recent work has been 
done in the analysis of personality and the selection of the 
elements of this quality which can be made the material of 
education. Dr. Garry C. Myers of the Cleveland School of 
Education has made some notable beginnings in this study, 
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a study which must take more of the attention of our teach- 
ers. A potential leader without likableness will be handi- 
capped to an extreme degree. We must know what makes 
for this desirable quality, and we must do what is possible to 
train our boys and girls in that direction. 

The followers of the leader. On the other hand only the 
few can be leaders and the great mass will be followers. 
What is the force which leads them to give their loyalty to 
a leader? Is it the attractiveness of the program? Is it 
rational or emotional? Is it the personal quality of the 
leader? We shall be near the truth if we say that the appeal 
of the personality of the leader is needed most where the dis- 
content is felt less keenly in the group. If the discontent 
is material and severe, any program of change can secure a 
following, as witness the various shades of socialism; if the 
discontent must be manufactured by continual preaching 
in order to stir the members of the group, only the vivid 
personality can meet with success. Our own history pre- 
sents to us many instances in support of this fact. Free 
Silver, the Full Dinner Pail, the tariff, the United States 
Bank, greenbacks, single tax, these are all examples of issues 
upon which leaders have been able to rally great party 
groups. In each of these cases we have an appeal to a 
material discontent. It is hard to pick out any leader with 
a considerable following with an appeal based upon any 
other foundation. 

The world is full of agitators, some of value, some danger- 
ous. In each case, if the agitator gets a following he intro- 
duces among us a variation. We want leaders who know 
facts, leaders who know history, who know people, who have 
integrity of purpose and integrity of thought. We want 
leaders who see through the haze which always surrounds 
our activities. We want leaders who will stick to the end 
when once they are convinced that they are in the right. 
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Our schools must do more toward providing us with such 
leaders. Our schools must do more to give us a body of 
citizens who will be more critical of the leadership which 
they accept. Education is the antidote to the demagogue. 

Up to this point we have been thinking of the leader whose 
wish is to change the mores. The appearance of such a 
leader usually produces a leader of those members of the 
group who would be injured by the innovation. William 
J. Bryan brought forward Mark Hanna; Alexander Ham- 
ilton made Thomas Jefferson necessary. John C. Calhoun 
and his fellow leaders were forced into their position by the 
leadership of Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, and Abraham 
Lincoln. In the material world where leaders most easily 
gather adherents we find that variations are subjected to 
selection very quickly and leaders come and go very rapidly. 
In the realm of religion the test between the variations does 
not come immediately, and selections are made in most cases 
when it is found that the religious mores do not fit with the 
mores of self-maintenance. More of this in a later lesson. 
Our only thought here is to emphasize the immense im- 
portance of the leader in social progress and to suggest that 
the public schools recognize this importance to a much 
greater degree. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Tests and measurements have taken a large place in the thoughts of 
educators. What use can the teacher make of them? Is your school 
classified by the results of such tests? 

2. In a school in which the pupils are differentiated into bright and dull, 
would you let the children know of the basis of the classification? 
What reasons could be given for doing so? What reasons for not 
doing so? 

3. In teaching the leaders of history do you mention any undesirable 
characteristics? What is the general effect if you do not? If you do? 

‘ Does the study of leaders function in inspiring the pupils? Do pupils 
| think of leaders as being the sort of persons they may become? » 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. How does Political Leadership Arise? 

. To How Great a Degree does the Personal Element Make for Leader- 
ship? 

. Marcus A. Hanna. 

. The Jacksonian Democrats. 

. The Anti-Slavery Movement. 

. Mohammed. 

. Opportunities for Leadership in Classroom Work. 


ro 


Ian 
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LESSON 5. 
_ TRANSMISSION AND ADAPTATION 


Mores must be acquired. Attacking the study of society 
through an investigation of the mores we have thought 
about the existence of variation and its cause, and we have 
tried to lay some foundation for an examination of the forces 
which tend to select out those variations which are to sup- 
plant others. More will be said of this subject in a later 
lesson (28) on the “Strain of Consistency in the Mores,” 
after we have secured some definite knowledge about some 
of the specific parts of our code. Let us now take up the 
question of the transmission of the mores. This is a matter 
of the greatest concern to the teacher, for a great part of his 
business is just that, the instilling into the young the mores 
of the group. The problem has been greatly widened of 
recent years when the emphasis upon our immigrant prob- 
lem has brought us the word “Americanization,” which 
means nothing but the transmission of our American mores 
to individuals whose previous lives have been spent under a 
different code. We surely want to understand the problem 
from its foundations. 

Each child is born utterly without mores. He is an indi- 
vidual and his first years are marked by an extreme individu- 
alism. It is a question whether any child was ever other 
than selfish and whether the signs of unselfishness which we 
are often delighted to find evidenced are not reactions to a 
definite training on the part of elders, the unselfishness being 
assumed to avoid some more unpleasant fate which the 
child knows is in store if he does not act in a prescribed way. 
The child is not a societal being. He lacks utterly any 
sense of a distinction between mine and thine, the basis of 
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property rights. All of the conventions of the group must 
be instilled by what are often the most painful measures. 
Every boy remembers his awkward feelings when he first 
was forced to raise his hat to a lady. Social forms, respect 
for law, thought for others and a recognition of the rights of 
others are all absent from the young child. All of the mores 
of the group must be transmitted to him in some manner. 

The initiation ceremony. Even the most primitive 
tribes have a realization of this truth. When the boy gets 
to the age at which he is thought to be ready for the assump- 
tion of man’s responsibilities he is inducted with certain 
rites and ceremonies. These ceremonies have two objects, 
first to teach the boy the mores of the group, and secondly to 
make the occasion so impressive that he will never forget. 
Initiations into modern secret societies are built upon the 
same foundations. The secrecy and the atmosphere of awe 
which attend them have the same motivation. Ata certain 
definite age the Roman boy took the toga; at a definite age 
the Indian boy was taken into the tribe as a full-fledged 
brave. Among some peoples the ceremony was attended by 
some sort of bodily mutilation such as the knocking out of 
the front teeth, the placing of rings into the nose or ears or 
of plugs into slits made in the lower lip. These details 
are incidental to the main point, viz., that the inculcation of 
the mores of the group is a thing to be attended to, and that 
the matter is so important that the ceremony must not be 
passed over lightly or forgotten. 

There has been a recent tendency for our courts to take 
advantage of the psychology of such a ceremony to dignify 
the granting of citizenship to foreigners. Stripped of its trim- 
mings there is little in the strictly legal ceremony of natural- 
ization to impress the new citizen with his new privileges 
and new responsibilities. Many communities are adding 
elaborate ceremonies with the presentation of flags, speech- 
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making, dramas by school children, pageants, parades, 
music, and the like. This is analogous to the ceremonies of 
less advanced peoples when they induct boys into the full 
rights of citizenship by dramatic dances which portray the 
history and traditions of the group in a way that will en- 
tertain, instruct, and impress the mores which are embraced 
in what Sumner calls the prosperity policy of the people. 
Mores are not in-born; they must be learned. 

Learning by imitation and by education. An analysis of 
the means through which the mores are transmitted leads us 
to two great agencies, imitation and education, the former 
taking advantage of the observation on the part of the child 
and his instinct to do that which he sees others do, the latter 
a conscious effort to direct his activities along lines estab- 
lished by the code. In the earlier years of a child’s life we 
think of imitation as being the predominating influence; in 
later years we try to accelerate the process by inculcation. 

The teaching of Civics to the younger child must take 
advantage of the fact that he is introduced to most of the 
code through imitation. The influence of the examples 
imitated will vary with the extent of time that the model is 
before the child and with the degree of admiration which the 
child feels for the person observed. In these two factors 
teachers can find much food for thought. As to the time 
element, the teacher has the children with her but a small 
fraction of the day; at other times they are persistently ex- 
posed to a code of a different sort. The work of the teacher 
will be filled with discouragement unless she is prepared for 
the influence of this opposition. She can but persist in 
making the impression of the hours of school as strong as 
possible, and, in some cases, try to get some of the influence 
of her teaching into the home mores of the child. It is al- 
ways an uphill struggle, but one well worth making. 

_ The children will tend to imitate particularly the ways of 
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doing things of those whom they greatly admire. An ap- 
plication of this is made in the courses in history for our 
early grades. We are told that we must teach the great men 
(up to very recently no women were taught) of the past as 
models whom the children were to imitate. The Washing- 
ton cherry tree story proceeds from this idea. Let us note 
parenthetically that this conception of history teaching 
bears very little fruit in the way of imitation and does much 
harm in the distortion of historical material to its purpose. 
A much more wholesome application of the strength of imi- 
tation may be found in the suggestion that the children will 
become imbued with a part of the code of mores much more 
quickly if they can see the new way of doing things enacted 
in detail and with frequency. The first four or five years of 
Civics teaching should be of this observational type. The 
activities studied should be watched, not described by the 
teacher. The early years are years of activity, not of think- 
ing; they are years for doing, not for talking about doing. 

Language is an illustration of one of the mores. An ex- 
ample of all of the ideas presented in this lesson may be 
found in the simple subject of language. Our language is a 
matter of the mores; we make such sounds as our group has 
sanctioned for the expressing of certain ideas or feelings. 
No child is born with language; it must be learned just as all 
of the mores must be learned. And we are just beginning to 
realize that the learning of language is primarily a matter of 
imitation. We have the pupils hear the correct forms as 
often as possible; the conscious inculcation of language by 
means of drill in grammatical forms, for so long the sum 
total of English teaching, is now used as an incidental aid. 
Almost every part of the school problem can be made more 
easy of solution if we would remember that of the two means 
of transmitting the mores imitation is by far the more 
effective. 
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Mores closely related to environment. If we can agree 
with Professor Keller that an orderly evolution does occur 
in the societal realm and that changes in the mores may be 
explained by variation, selection, and transmission, may we 
also say that each group will cling to those mores which give 
it the best adaptation to its particular environment? In the 
animal world we find white bears in regions of snow and ice 
and brown bears in localities where that color is more suited 
to the surroundings. Physical character shows an adapta- 
tion in the biological world. Is the same true of the mores 
in the societal world? 

This problem needs more space than we are able to give to 
it here. Ethnographers have written huge descriptions of 
groups that they have studied. It would be profitable for 
us to study some of those groups with the idea of discovering 
whether or not their mores show an adaptation to environ- 
ment. Professor Keller does this for the Esquimaux, the 
frontiersman of our West, and for the modern city dweller, 
and we shall present some of his material in the later lesson 
(28) on the “Strain of Consistency in the Mores.” Let us 
here state dogmatically that such an adaptation exists. 

Examples might be multiplied almost without end. In 
the field of self-maintenance there must be an adaptation 
or the individuals of the group would meet physical death. 
We find food, dress, and shelter customs such as are best 
fitted to the environment. Marriage customs reflect living 
conditions, as we shall discuss in a later lesson. Govern- 
ments and governmental machinery are such as to meet the 
environment, and change as such environment changes. 
Even religious mores show a surprising adaptation, as wit- 
ness our changed attitude toward Sunday observance. 

It is suggested that the reader study the institutions of 
some group to test this statement. The following char- 
acteristics should be discovered if possible: Character of land 
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in which they live, food, industry, religion, marriage cus- 
toms, family life, position of women, amusements, govern- 
mental forms, and any other bits of information that can be 
gleaned. With this knowledge we can come to an intelligent 
conclusion. 


co ro 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


. How much of your present curriculum is for the personal development 


of the pupil and how much to transmit to him the mores and accumu- 
lated knowledge of the group? Is the relative importance of these 
aims reflected in the actual program? 


. Are our Americanization programs arranged to instill mores or to 


give information? Which should they aim at? Think of some 
practical means of transmitting the American code. 


. Would you consider stealing on the part of a first grader a sign of 


abnormality? How would you deal with such a case? 
TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Americanization. 
. Initiations. 
. The Institutions of Some Racial or as Suggested in the Last 


Paragraph. 


. The Morals of Children. 
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PART I 
THE MORES OF OUR OWN GROUP 


LESSON 6. 
THE MORES OF SELF-MAINTENANCE 


THE primary aim and responsibility of every living crea- 
ture is to stay alive, to maintain its existence against the 
multitude of forces which seem intent upon destroying it. 
Man shares this responsibility with the lower animals and 
with plants. Each individual must secure the elements 
which it needs for food, it must secure shelter when neces- 
sary, and must have qualities which will keep it from being 
rooted out by enemies. In this lesson we are interested in 
the code of mores of our group as concerned with the ques- 
tions of food, clothing, shelter, and the complicated system 
which has been developed by which these things are pro- 
duced and exchanged. To understand our present complex 
situation we must study its beginnings and trace the changes 
as they have come. 

The hunting stage. The Sociologist traces the economic 
history of man from what he calls the “hunting stage.” In 
this earliest period man took his livelihood directly from his 
environment. When hungry he went to the animal or plant 
world that was about him and used what he needed. Of the 
same materials he made what shelter he found necessary and 
what clothing he wanted either for protection or ornament. 
Here is a stage in which he made use of no forethought and 
which was consequently uncertain to the extreme. If the 
hunter found no food as he roamed through the woods he 
was distinctly up against it. Groups of people in this stage 
would vary in size according to the supporting power of the 
land, but it was manifest that the group could not become 
_ very large. There would be little likelihood that private 
property would be recognized, and there surely would be no 
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private property in land because land would have little 
value. With ownership of private property reduced to a 
minimum, if not to zero, we would find no need for laws, 
and government would be of a very rude sort, if present 
at all. 

The pastoral stage. In this first stage it was bound to 
happen that, as a variation, some of the hunters would 
capture some animals alive. If these could be kept, made 
to reproduce in captivity, and be utilized for food, clothing, 
milk, eggs, and the other products which we get from our 
animals, it would be an immense advantage to the group so 
fixed. Any conflict with a less advantageously fixed group 
would result in a selection. Thus we would gradually come 
to a new stage, the stage of the domesticated animal, the 
‘pastoral stage.” Here is a stage distinctly in advance. 
It is using a certain degree of foresight in the care of the 
animals until they are needed. The supply of food and 
other necessities is much more sure. More people can be 
supported in a given territory. Private property in flocks 
would enter, and there would be found the necessity for some- 
thing in the way of a regulatory system — the beginnings of 
government. The needs of the flocks would make the group 
rather of a roving character; they would lay little stress upon 
the ownership of land. The Old Testament gives us a 
charming account of a people in this stage. 

The fixed residence stage. From the age when man has 
the foresight to keep animals for future use, it is a logical 
step to what we might call the domestication of the plant. 
When man not only kept the animal as a bit of property, but 
also had the forethought to plant seeds, tend to the growing 
plants, and reap his harvest, he was on a much higher plane. 
The most obvious change that the new stage would bring is 
the necessity for a much longer stay in one place. Most of 
our high school history deals with people who are in this 
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stage of development — the agricultural stage. The ancient 
peoples of Mesopotamia, the Egyptians, the early Romans 
were all in the agricultural stage. The possibilities of this 
stage are best brought out in the feudal societies of medieval 
Europe as found in the centuries from 1000 to 1700. The 
history of Europe in this period is the history of the changes 
wrought out in an agricultural society. 

The coming of the domesticated plant compels the indi- 
viduals to stay in or near one place long enough to plant and 
harvest the crop. Fixed residence brought many implica- 
tions. It made possible the concentration of much larger 
groups. It would make desirable the control of the land 
upon which the crops were planted, and to insure this con- 
trol some more elaborate governmental system was neces- 
sary. These threads form the warp and woof of the political 
history of the world down to 1800. 

The division of labor. The settling of the people and the 
more abundant food supply made possible the more rapid 
development of societal usages which we associate with 
civilization. People felt new needs and had the time to 
find and perfect means to satisfy them. They soon passed 
from the stage in which each individual ministered to all his 
own needs. That group is best fitted for survival which 
tends toward a division of labor. Now one man spends his 
whole time making the cloth for the group; another works 
in wood; still another turns his entire attention to the super- 
natural environment and becomes the priest. Each becomes 
skilled in his own chosen work, and both he and the group 
are benefited. 

In this period we find the perfecting of one of the char- 
acteristic institutions of medisval history, the guild. This 
was an organization of the craftsmen of each trade which 
assumed functions which we now associate with the work of 
the labor union, the state, the church, the social fraternity, 
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and the charitable organization. Its history and influence 
upon the times are well worth a detailed study. 

With the production by one man of more of his own 
product than he needed for his own use we find the develop- 
ment of facilities for the exchange of these products. The 
great markets and fairs of the Middle Ages were centers of 
the industrial life of the group. From barter or the ex- 
change of the commodities themselves it was found that the 
use of money tended to the greater convenience of all. 
With the increasing use of metal money as measures of 
wealth as well as means of exchange, we come to the multi- 
plied schemes for increasing the amount of money in a 
country, a phase of development with which the student of 
American History is familiar in the series of Navigation 
Acts passed by the English Parliament after 1652. 

This stage might still be termed an age of household man- 
ufacture, for each master workman had his shop as a part of 
his household. His family had a definite part in the busi- 
ness. His apprentices lived in the house with the master. 
After a boy had spent some years as an entered apprentice, 
he became a journeyman and roamed about the country 
working for various masters until he could establish himself 
somewhere, possibly by marrying the daughter of a previous 
employer. The establishments were small, the amount of 
capital needed was not prohibitive, and the whole unit lived 
on terms of easy familiarity. 

The Industrial Revolution ushers in the modern period. 
Just before 1800 a great change came, a change so vital and 
so far-reaching, that it has been termed a revolution. The 
Industrial Revolution marked the real beginning of the 
modern period in history. In the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century we find a group of inventors working upon 
the cloth manufacture to which England owed her pros- 
perity. Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and Cartwright 
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gave to the world, in rapid succession, a series of machines 
which completely changed the methods of the members of 
the guilds. One machine could weave as much cloth as a 
dozen or more men. Moreover, the machine was of such 
perfection that little skill was needed for its operation. On 
the other side, the machine was expensive, bringing about a 
state of affairs in which the advantage was shifted from the 
master, who had the years of training and the nice skill, to 
the man who had the capital to buy the machine. This 
condition was further complicated by the fact that the 
machines were, as a rule, too heavy for hand operation. 
And James Watt came forth with the steam engine, a solu- 
tion to the problem, but an added expense. 

The great change which this series of novelties brought 
can easily be pictured. The old artisan could not compete 
with the man who could buy machines, so he either retired or 
went to work for the machine owner. It was natural now 
for machines to be concentrated in one building and we have 
the factory system. This called for a large number of 
workers, and concentrated settlements soon sprang up in the 
vicinity of the factory, bringing all the problems of city life. 
The increased production accentuated the importance of 
commerce, and we find the Napoleonic Wars from 1800 to 
1815 fought to a great degree from that angle, as our own 
part in them shows. 

New human problems. Then we come to a whole train of 
results from the standpoint of those working in the factories, 
Without the old stimulus of working up through the system 
to become a master himself, the workman either became a 
mere automaton or a malcontent. It is interesting that 
almost immediately after the coming of the factory system 
we have the beginning of the Socialist movement, the core 
of which is that it was unfair for the worker not to receive 
a greater part of the profits of an industry than the man who 
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owns the machine. The labor problem became prominent 
at intervals from 1800 to the present. The international 
history of the world also found this period a new point of 
departure. We now had new needs, if we were to have pros- 
perity, in coal, iron, and markets. We had a new basis for 
national strength. Subsequent history shows that, other 
things being equal, wars are won by people who have the 
factory system and its attendant elements most perfectly 
developed. 

The importance of capital has steadily increased from 
that day to this. Before the Industrial Revolution the 
people were acquainted with the partnership and the joint 
stock company. We have met the latter in the East India 
Company and in the Virginia Companies. The factory era 
made for larger accumulations of capital. We may define a 
corporation as a group of people, recognized by the Govern- 
ment as being legally capable as a group of doing anything 
from the standpoint of property rights that an individual 
person can do. A company, as such, may buy and own 
property, may sell goods, make contracts, and sue and 
be sued in the courts. This gives to the individuals the 
advantage of doing business with a minimum of personal 
liability. 

The trust, and trust legislation. After our Civil War, the 
United States found its citizens in a money-mad reaction. 
The almighty dollar became a badge of success just at the 
time when the Union Pacific Railroad opened up a vast 
region which only a great mass of capital could develop. 
These circumstances, which will be remembered from his- 
tory, led to two demands. The first was a means by which 
still greater masses of capital might be gotten together. 
The second was a scheme through which the profits might 
be increased by doing away with competition. The result 
was our modern trust, which is a corporation whose main 
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idea is the control of all of the business of its sort in the 
country, a monopoly of the production of its commodity. 

The results of trust formation, however, have not been 
entirely one-sided. A trust does away with the wastes and 
duplications of competing concerns; its resources are so 
large that it is able to make improvements which would be 
impossible for a small concern. On the other side, with 
no competition to force prices down to the lowest level and 
to compel quality production, grave problems are presented. 
In the early days of the Roosevelt régime the trusts came up 
for a storm of criticism and the President became the center 
of what was called “trust busting.” In accordance with a 
law passed in 1890, known as the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
suits were brought against corporations that were monopo- 
lizing industries, notably the Standard Oil Company and 
the American Tobacco Company, each of which was ad- 
judged a monopoly and ordered dissolved. Business men 
claimed that the Act of 1890 was so vague that they could 
not tell just when they got to the size that their corporations 
were criminal. President Wilson’s administration put 
through the Clayton Act, a bill designed to clarify the 
former act. It has a new clause which is of great interest at 
present. When we talk about a “combination in restraint 
of trade” which the Sherman Act declared unlawful, shall 
we include Labor Unions? They are surely very completely 
described by that phrase. The Clayton Bill specifically 
states that the labor union shall not be considered as coming 
under the terms of the act. 

We have arrived, then, at a stage in which we need large 
amounts of capital for our factory system; we need large 
numbers of laborers under conditions which make them sub- 
ject to discontent; we have a governmental restraint upon 
_ corporations which stifle competition in order to monopolize 

a business. We have an extreme division of labor, both as 
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between laborers and between corporations. We are not 
yet sure whether the Government ought to be more active in 
its control of business, of labor, and the relations between 
the two, all shades of opinion being represented in our 
electorate. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. What is the “Culture Epoch” theory of education? Is your history 
course based upon it? From the standpoint of self-maintenance do 
you see any justification for the theory? 

%. History presents some interesting examples of peoples which have 
reverted to an earlier stage. Is the case of our early colonists such? 
How about our frontiersmen? Can you give a case in which a more 
primitive way of doing things gives a better adjustment to the en- 
vironment? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Mores of the Old Testament Hebrews. 

. The Inventions of the Eighteenth Century, — 

. The Guild. 

. The Cotton Gin as a Force in American History. 
. Early Socialists. 

. The Case For and Against Trusts _ 
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LESSON 7 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The importance of transportation in the modern world. 
As a logical step in the discussion of the mores of self- 
maintenance it is necessary for us to pay some close atten- 
tion to the consideration of transportation and communica- 
tion. It is scarcely open to question that we are dependent 
upon some modern method of transportation or communica- 
tion for our maintenance. ‘There is scarcely a person in 
these times of modern rush who daily does not use either the 
telephone, the mail service, a railroad, or an electric car. 
Although some of this travel is done for pleasure, and there- 
fore falls within the realm of self-gratification, nevertheless 
the major portion of this travel has its basis in the fact that 
man is principally concerned in keeping alive, and with that 
as a motive, he uses the most serviceable method which he 
can find. It is claimed that if the railroad service to New 
York City were discontinued, in the course of three days the 
population of the city would be on the verge of starvation. 
If our railroad service were discontinued, the meat packers 
would be obliged to go out of business. Although it is true 
that modern methods of communication and transportation 
have not reached the remote sections of our country, it is 
nevertheless evident that the people in the most sparsely 
settled areas of the United States are dependent in some 
measure upon these modern agencies of welfare. 

The question may be raised, and has often been raised, as 
to who has rendered the greatest service to society — the 
modern engineer in his stupendous bridge-building de- 
signs, or the primitive man who first crossed a stream on a 
fallen tree. Again we may wonder upon the relative con- 
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tribution of Marconi of wireless fame, or of the Wright 
brothers of aeroplane fame, in comparison with that of the 
primitive man when he first used fire as a signal to convey a 
message to some distant accomplice. 

An evolutionary development. Such discussion is futile, 
for society functions as a cumulative process, with each 
generation and nation adding a new idea and expanding the 
means of contact with other parts of the world. When we 
examine closely the contributions made by primitive man as 
well as by the modern engineer, we can hastily run through 
a cumulative process of development. In imagination, we 
can readily see the primitive man using a fallen tree to cross 
a rushing torrent of a stream, to the next stage where he no 
doubt fells a tree to be used for such purpose, on down to the 
twentieth century when each marvelous engineering feat in 
the matter of bridge construction seems not only to serve 
humanity in its needs, but serves as well as an object upon 
which we may look with wonder and awe as an instance of 
almost superhuman constructive skill. 

Again we need not have a fanciful mind to be able to see an 
evolutionary development from the condition of transpor- 
tation when man first designed a sledge, developed a two- 
wheeled vehicle, then made the number of wheels four, 
learning in the meantime to attach domestic animals. Then 
came the harnessing of steam and electricity to vehicles, 
and finally the reasonably safe flight through the air, as 
an outgrowth of that earliest vehicle. Furthermore, there 
is a like transition from the use of the canoe in water trans- 
portation to the modern five-day Atlantic-going passenger 
steamer. 

The Industrial Revolution came upon the world in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. As a single agency it 
has done far more to develop the arteries of trade, quicken 
the pulse of industry, awaken the latent capacities of other 
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inventors, and stimulate us to a feeling of nationality than 
any other phase of development since the dawn of history. 
The nineteenth century in America saw not only the build- 
ing of turnpikes and canals but the invention, development 
and almost universal use of the railroad, the electric cars, 
the telephone and the telegraph. Following in the wake of 
this marvelous growth, the twentieth century brought the 
automobile, the flying machine, and the wireless. This has 
been an almost incomprehensible growth in less than a hun- 
dred years. 

The problem of transportation and communication is well 
exemplified by a study of the westward expansion of the 
United States. The express rider and the prairie schooner 
furnished some of the earliest forms of travel to the West. 
These were supplanted in part by the railroads. Where it 
was possible, the railroads linked themselves with the water 
routes, and slowly the westward march was made. Rail- 
roads of different gauges, canal and river boats of various 
sizes helped to complete the task. - 

Water transportation. Water transportation in itself 
makes an interesting study. In the early westward expan- 
sion the rivers were used to best advantage. The outposts 
on the earliest frontier developed at the places on the rivers 
beyond which it was impossible to sail. ‘That accounts for 
the present location of Richmond, Louisville, Washington, 
Trenton, Albany, and Minneapolis. The steamboat made 
upstream navigation easier, and the West came to be pene- 
trated farther each year. The West of the Mississippi 
Valley came into prominence with the use of the steamboat 
in river navigation. This finds evidence in the growth of 
the United States after 1812 with the admission of Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri within a 
_ five-year period. 

We must not lose sight of the more recent developments 
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in water transportation. The recent World War created 
the necessity for the building of an enormous merchant 
marine. Since the end of the War, the United States Gov- 
ernment has had a big problem on its hands in trying to find 
the most advantageous means of disposing of the ships. 
The proposal has been made by President Harding that the 
Government should subsidize the shipping interests in the 
operation of these vessels so as to guarantee their operation, 
without any financial loss to the owners. A bill to pro- 
vide this aid was defeated by Congress in 1923. 

Efforts to control transportation. The development of 
transportation and communication in the United States 
parallels the expansion of our business organization. Rail- 
roads became “ Big Business,” and shared the characteristics 
of all big businesses of the seventies and eighties in a tend- 
ency to disregard the public which was becoming more and 
more dependent upon them. The first sufferers were the 
farmers of the Middle West, and as a relief they went into 
politics and had the state legislatures pass the “Granger 
Laws.” These prohibited some of the objectionable prac- 
tices of the roads. The railroads were not to indulge in dis- 
crimination between shippers or places, to make pools, to 
charge unreasonable rates. ‘The roads, however, found a 
way to avoid the Granger Laws. They took them to the 
courts, which held them unconstitutional. The United 
States Constitution provides that Congress shall have power 
to “regulate commerce ... among the several States... .” 
This was held to mean that the States must not do this in 
case of interstate commerce. 

The case was then taken to Congress, and in 1887 the 
Interstate Commerce Act became a law. This repeated the 
provisions of the Granger Laws, and created an Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prosecute roads suspected of 
violating the law. The Commission has steadily developed 
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its powers, and Congress has added to them in subsequent 
bills. The Elkins Act and the Hepburn Act stand out 
among such acts. The Commission may now fix rates and 
make other regulations in the interests of the public as 
against interstate roads. 

The powers of Congress in the control of interstate com- 
merce have been developed in extent since the courts have 
held them to include control over the sending of messages by 
telegraph and telephone as well as the sending of material 
produce. Control over railroads was made almost complete 
when it was held that any part of a road is under the juris- 
diction of Congress if the whole road is interstate. The 
tendency is distinctly toward the idea that transportation 
and communication are of such vital necessity to the life of 
the people that they must assume almost absolute control. 
Beyond the matter of fixing rates, the Commission rules on 
safety devices. Block signals, air brakes, and automatic 
couplers on railroad trains are some of the things upon 
which the Commission has put its stamp of approval, order- 
ing the use of safety devices in many instances, in the name 
of safety, for the public good. Because of the fact that rail- 
road engineers have constantly, either by mistake or inten- 
tionally, disregarded block signals, the Commission believes 
that it is imperative for all main line interstate railroads to 
install, by July, 1924, automatic train stop devices, which 
will cause a railroad train to come to a stop in a block where 
there is danger because of the presence of another train. 
The latest effort of the United States Government to control 
the machinery of transportation has been the ruling of the 
Attorney-General in applying the provisions of the Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement Act to all ocean-going ships which fly the 
United States flag. This ruling has resulted in a confused 

situation. ‘The Supreme Court has ruled that ships may 
have liquor if they are beyond the three mile limit. Our 
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Government has issued an order that foreign ships must not’ 
carry liquor within that limit. The whole situation is sub- 
ject to adjustment. 

Mention must be made of a commission which is organ- 
ized under State laws and which is analogous to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That organization is com- 
monly known as the Public Service Commission. It has 
jurisdiction over all business of a quasi-public nature. It 
regulates rates, safety devices, and the service rendered by 
corporations which are in public calling and which operate 
within the given State. 

This brief discussion would be incomplete if our attention 
were not turned to the importance of transportation and 
communication in international relations. The use of the 
high seas has created many complicated international prob- 
lems, but international relations will be discussed in a later 
lesson. As citizens of a great Republic, it should occur to 
us that facilities for transportation and communication 
have been developed so efficiently and extended so widely 
that every nation can be put at the mercy of another nation 
by the use of these instruments of commerce. Here is an 
instance where science, when employed by one group in sup- 
pressing another group, does not contribute to human happi- 
ness. The aeroplane and submarine when used in time of 
war are destructive not only of material wealth but of the 
better instincts of men. Here is a societal problem which 
must be met by students of society who are willing to do 
careful thinking. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. What have you observed to be the relation between topography and 
our railroad system? 

2. What relationship exists between a study of transportation and com- 
munication and such subjects as history and geography? 

3. Where in the history course for the grades can we study to best. 
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advantage the primitive people who used fire for signals and the 
sledge for travel? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. Trace the Development of Transportation. 

2. The Personnel of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and of the 
Public Service Commission. 

8. How has Either Commission Functioned on Public Utilities in Your 
Community? 

4. Railroads. 

5. The American Merchant Marine. 
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LESSON 8 
SOME PRACTICAL BITS 


Beginnings in barter. The last lesson was chiefly histori- 
cal in its nature and presented a body of material which 
must be at the control of every teacher who is to teach Eco- 
nomic Civics, for here we meet the problems of industrial 
life at every turn. In the fourth and fifth grades the class 
is made aware of the division of labor which is represented 
in the “servants who furnish us food, clothing, fuel, shelter,” 
and with such public servants as the policeman, the fireman, 
etc. The sixth grade is concerned entirely with “Industrial 
Co@éperation.” Here the plan is to study as much of the 
self-maintenance code as the child can comprehend, effort 
being particularly expended upon the creation and the 
fostering of a sane attitude to the whole problem and to 
the emphasizing of the importance and dignity of work. 
Throughout there will be need for the teacher to have certain 
definite information about some concrete parts of our code, 
such as the matter of money, of banks, of trade, and ex- 
change. Vague are the connotations of these words in the 
minds of most teachers. And, of course, vagueness on the 
part of the teacher kills all possibility of an interest on the 
part of pupils. 

If we go back in our Shard to a period in the life of a 
group when division of labor is first developed, we see that 
a new element must enter in the necessity for trade. Each 
man produces more than he needs of his own commodity and 
needs part of the output of some other member of the group. 
The natural result is what we know as barter, the exchange 
of goods for goods. But the disadvantages of this would 
soon make themselves apparent. In the handling of large 
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amounts of goods barter would be unwieldy; it would be 
difficult to establish any standard of values. For the latter 
purpose in particular, each group has fallen into the practice 
of calculating values in terms of their most valuable product 
— the thing that would itself be most stable in value. Some 
peoples reckon values in head of cattle; our own colonial 
Virginians paid even their clergymen in pounds of tobacco; 
our plainsmen used the buffalo hide as a standard. Rudeas 
this system is it is the origin of “money,” for in these cases 
cattle or tobacco or buffalo hides constitute the money of 
the group. We may define money as goods generally ac- 
ceptable in exchange for other goods. With the advent 
of metals the convenience attached to their use attracted 
peoples to them, and thus we have the general use of a metal 
currency, usually gold, in those lands where it is not too 
hard to get. 

Metal money. In teaching Civics to children below the 
high school the instructor will not become involved in the 
intricacies of the money problem. Only the concrete facts 
as to the making and the use of money will be useful to chil- 
dren of that age. However, the teacher should go further, 
both because, other things being equal, interest and vitality 
will enter the class period in proportion to the teacher’s total 
grasp of the subject, and because there are some episodes in 
history which cannot be understood without more thorough 
knowledge of the money question. The election of 1896 
brought clearly to the fore the matter of the gold standard 
and the prospected double standard. A short paragraph on 
this subject ought to be useful. 

Let us remember that a gold dollar is worth a dollar no 
matter what may be done to it; the metal in it is of a value of 
one dollar; the dollar is defined as the value of that amount 
_ of gold. As we now regulate matters, the silver dollar is not 
standard in that silver fluctuates in value in the market and 
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the silver dollar is not fixed in relation to the standard as set 
by gold. It is usually worth about half of its face value, 
although it may in times of silver shortage be worth more 
than a gold dollar. A gold standard indicates that we con- 
sider our gold coins as setting the standard of value, while a 
double standard would indicate a scheme whereby we try to 
standardize both gold and silver at the same time. In 1896 
the double standard proposed by Mr. Bryan was decisively 
beaten and has not since been seriously suggested in the 
United States. All international debts are payable in gold, 
and we may think of the world as operating cc a gold 
standard. 

Paper money. A subject of great obscurity to the average 
teacher is that of paper money, obscure perhaps because she 
has so little of it to deal with. We should, however, know 
that there are four or five kinds of paper money now in cir- 
culation, and we should be able to recognize each at sight 
and to know its characteristics. In the first place come the 
yellow-backed bills which we know as gold certificates. 
These are bills put into circulation as convenient substitutes 
for gold coin which is deposited in the Treasury. These bills 
are “as good as gold” because the holder may get gold for © 
them at any time. The second type of bill is the silver 
certificate, which, analogous to the gold certificate, is a sub- 
stitute for a like amount of silver coin actually deposited in 
the Treasury. The third type is made up of the notes put 
out by National Banks. Each of these banks is permitted 
to put into circulation a certain number of these notes, after 
first depositing in the Treasury a number of United States 
bonds, sufficient to cover the note issue should the bank not 
be able to pay. We want to notice that these three types of 
bills are not greenbacks in spite of the color of some of them. 
They are perfectly secured by gold, silver, or bonds in Wash- 
ington, and the holder takes practically no risk. 
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Greenbacks. A fourth type is the real greenback, a bill 
which has been responsible for many important episodes of 
United States History. A greenback is a promissory note of 
the United States Government. It is a promise to pay, on 
demand. Now, a promissory note signed by an individual 
rests for its value on the financial standing of that individual, 
and the same is true of governments. The promissory notes 
of the German Government, as represented by its notes, are 
now valued at less than one cent to the mark, less than one 
twentieth of their face value. Whenever a government gets 
into a position when it is not able to meet its obligations 
promptly, and the fact becomes known, its notes will not be 
accepted at face value. The new Government of the United 
States found this to be the case after 1776, its dollar bill 
being passed about for about twelve cents in gold. The 
Civil War had the same effect upon our greenbacks, since 
the Government was not in a position to pay them at once, 
and they depreciated. 

Now, we learn in Economics, that if there are found in a 
country two kinds of money, one good, and one not so good, 
the people will hold to the good money and spend the other. 
If the poorer money is the only one in circulation, prices will 
naturally be set according to it and will be high. To-day the 
greenbacks of the United States are not questioned, for the 
financial condition of the Federal Government is satisfac- 
tory. The problem as to how many greenbacks to put into 
circulation is a very important one for a government, just as 
the extent to which an individual may strain his credit is an 
important one for him. 

Banks. This monetary situation is so bound up with the 
subject of banks that we shall have to discuss them for a few 
paragraphs. A bank is a corporation, a group of stock- 
holders, banded together to carry on a banking business. 
This business consists chiefly of borrowing from the people 
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as much money as they can, at a rate of interest of about 
three per cent, and of again lending the money to responsible 
parties at a rate higher, probably at six per cent. The 
reader can calculate the profit thus accruing to a bank that 
can accumulate funds as high as a million dollars for lending. 
These profits are divided among the stockholders. Banks 
have taken on other functions for the convenience of the 
business man, but the above process is the primary job of the 
bank. Now, since the banker used much of the money of 
his customers at a risk, it became evident that it was desir- 
able for the Government to step in with a rather stringent 
regulation. And so we have the chartering of banks by 
the State with the consequent State examiners and State 
reports, all with the idea of protecting the public. 

During our Civil War, the National Government decided 
to make an arrangement whereby banks could become Na- 
tional banks. These banks were to be subject to the control 
of the Federal Government. ‘The inducement that was 
held out to the banks was to be the privilege of issuing 
the paper money mentioned above. Incidentally for the 
banker, but primarily for the Government, the bank had to 
purchase the Government bonds which he was to deposit as 
security, thus making a very extensive market for Govern- 
ment bonds that were not selling as rapidly as the needs of 
the armies demanded. It meant that the needs of the 
Government might be met without taking money from cir- 
culation elsewhere, and the expanding of a currency which 
was thus made a little more elastic. 

The new Federal Reserve Banks. Of late years it be- 
came obvious that this system did not provide a currency as 
elastic as we should have. At times business conditions are 
such that money is very hard to get. Business men have 
their capital tied up in ventures which are perfectly legiti- 
mate and perfectly safe, but which keep the money out of 
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circulation where it is needed. At just these times our 
system refused to function, for it was only by the tying up of 
more money by the purchase of more Government bonds 
that the National banks might issue additional notes, and 
the State banks could do nothing to relieve matters. The 
system provided for no relief for such a situation. One of 
the first tasks of Congress after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Wilson was to enact a law on the subject and the result 
was the Federal Reserve system. We cannot here go into 
the details of this law, but in brief it provided for a super- 
banking organization, composed of the representatives of 
the banks of each of the districts into which the United 
States was divided. These Federal Reserve Banks had a 
number of very important functions, one of which was the 
issuance of Federal Reserve notes. 

As we have above suggested, financial distress came to a 
region in which the banks had lent out all of their available 
funds and had in their vaults the collateral which had been 
deposited as security. At that point they ceased to function, 
for there was nothing that they could do with the collateral 
as a means of getting more money. The new act prescribes 
that any bank, a member of the reserve system, may in a 
time of emergency rediscount its collateral with the Reserve 
Bank of its district. That means that the member bank 
would take to the Reserve Bank a piece of commercial paper 
upon which it has loaned money, and, using this paper as 
security, it would borrow from the Reserve Bank a sum 
which could in turn be used to help others among the busi- 
ness men who needed such help. The Reserve Bank was 
then authorized to issue Federal Reserve notes on the basis 
of this security, which it held in its vault, the notes to be 
withdrawn from circulation as soon as the member bank 
redeemed its collateral. ‘This would provide for a real elastic 
currency, expanding as the need came, and contracting as 
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soon as the need had passed. Moreover, financial depres- 
sions come usually in a very limited area, and the existence 
of a Federal Reserve Bank in each district makes possible 
the transfer of funds into a district needing help from all 
of the districts not so afflicted. There is one additional 
feature of a Reserve Bank in providing money, in that, 
like ordinary National banks, they may issue notes analo- 
gous to the National bank notes which we have already 
described. 

Economics. These subjects, money and banking, are but 
indicative of the subject-matter of the science of Economics. 
Here we have taken up merely the descriptive phases of the 
work; a complete scientific treatment would demand the 
formation of general truths out of the mass of information at 
our control, a task beyond the interest of the elementary 
school. Much more of a descriptive nature should be done 
by the teacher. She should know the mechanism of trade 
with respect to the paying for and shipment of goods, with 
such technical matters as the trade acceptance, the draft, 
the bill of exchange, the check. The whole field appeals to 
the elemental interests of every one; it is entirely in the self- 
maintenance section of the code. No pupil should pass 
from the sixth grade without being more or less at home in a 
discussion of any of these topics. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Has your school instituted a thrift campaign with a school banking 

. system? Sketch the details of such a system. Is it worth while? 
How can children be made to feel the value of money and its place 

“in life? 

2. School gardens have been useful in giving to the children a touch with 

the business code. What advantage can be taken from such matters 
as the buying of seeds, credit, notes, labor, marketing, prices, trans- 
portation? 


—_ 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Our National Banking System. 

Greenbacks in American History. 

. The Issues of the Election of 1896. 

The Business of a Bank. 

Domestic Trade and Exchange. 

Foreign Trade and Exchange. 

Arguments For and Against a Protective Tariff. 
. The World War and Our Foreign Trade. 

. Mandates and Colonies. , 

. Our Mints. 
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LESSON 9 
THE MORES OF SELF-REGULATION 


As found in the elementary schools. We have done all 
that will be possible in the space at our command with the 
subject of the industrial life of our group: — with the 
mores of self-maintenance. We must pass on to the other 
departments of our study and, taking them in order of 
the importance attached to them in the course in Com- 
munity Civics (see Appendix), we shall attack next the 
- self-regulation code: — the mores of government. Many 
schools still teach Civil Government as such, although it has 
become a much more comprehensive subject than was the 
traditional Civics. The eighth grade studies our Govern- 
ment and our relations to it, although touches of the same 
subject will be found in all of the earlier grades. The ninth- 
grade course will be found to contain a Jot about our govern- 
mental activities, especially in the field of economics. And 
so the teacher must know the Government thoroughly — 
the more thoroughly, the better. 

Different angles of approach. We might study the mores 
of self-regulation from any number of different angles, if 
time and space permitted., We might take up Comparative 
Politics, a study of the form and working of the governments 
of to-day. Constitutional History would treat of the histori- 
cal development of the government of any particular state. 
Political Science would try, by means of the material col- 
lected in the other two studies, to arrive at some conclusions 
as to laws of government. Here we must try to get a touch 
of each of these viewpoints. We must know some of the 
steps by which our Government got to be as it is; we must 
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examine some of this material for what might be considered 
a law that would be universally applicable. 

Theories as to the origin of governments. When we ask 
ourselves how governments ever came into existence we are 
confronted with an interesting and confusing state of affairs. 
It seems that each group of people and each age has asked 
that very question, and most of them have answered it to 
their own satisfaction. Among some people, ethnocentrism 
(see Lesson 1) brings forth a theory that glorifies their own 
particular government; among others a dislike of the existing 
one leads to a theory which would lead to a desired change. 
It will be well worth while for us to examine some of these 
theories. 

The simplest is that which attributed to the Government a 
divine origin. Of course, any institution or custom which 
can be considered as having a divine sanction has a peculiar 
hold upon the people. It is a good thing for a ruling class if 
it can establish a general feeling that to revolt is sinful. And 
so we find many variations on this idea. The Japanese read 
in the Kojiki about the creation of everything, and of how 
the Sun-Goddess is the mother of the ruling family, delegat- 
ing to them the task of ruling. Virgil wrote the Zineid to 
show to the Romans the divine descent of Augustus. We 
are all familiar with the more modern examples. In 1603 
James I ushered into England a line of Stuart kings whose 
belief in the “divine right of kings” cost one his head and 
another his throne. Still more recent and more familiar to 
all is the failure of the late Emperor of Germany, William 
- Hohenzollern, in his attempt to impress upon the world the 
lesson which he had so well taught to his subjects. Thus we 
see all through the ages the recurrence of the easiest of all 
theories of government, easy for the rulers in that it makes 
ruling more simple, easy for the subjects in that they secure 
the blessings of piety through mere adherence to the Govern- 
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ment. It is a convenient attempt to unite religion and 
patriotism to their mutual advantage. 

The indisposition on the part of the people to admit their 
ignorance of the origin of their own government is shown in 
the second theory, which we may call the Great Man theory. 
Peoples may not wish to attribute their government to a 
divine origin and yet wish to have a definite theory. This 
feeling led the Spartans to their story of Lycurgus. The 
Athenians wrote of Draco and the Romans of Romulus and 
Remus. In later times Frederick Barbarossa among the 
Germans and Arthur among the English, suggest something 
of the same tendency. In all there is an attempt to explain 
existing institutions by the creation of a mythical being out 
of whole cloth or by wholly imaginary stories about real 
people. 

More modern theories. In modern times the increased 
intellectual activity among greater numbers of the people 
has made this sort of explanation for the authority of the 
government the exception rather than the rule. The period 
which culminated in the French Revolution found great 
groups of people unwilling to go on under a theory which 
kept them subservient to a power which would give them 
no relief from galling economic burdens. They wanted to 
change their government; some even wanted to execute 
the king. Obviously this would be impossible as long as 
he was considered as an agent of the divine. Some other 
explanation must be found; they must have one which 
would give them the right to change the government at 
will. 

Rousseau is probably the foremost of a group of philoso- 
phers of the period who propounded a new theory which met 
this need. Men were much impressed by the teachings of 
Rousseau at the time the American colonies were thinking 
of rebellion against their English king, and it is not surpris- 
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ing to find the Declaration of Independence giving expres- 
sion to their views. Near the beginning of that document 
we find the following: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That, to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; and that, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tions on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. 


The Social Contract theory. This is a fair statement of 
the theory put forth by Rousseau that government origi- 
nated asa Social Contract. He pictures man as starting out 
with no government, each man striving in his own way to 
accomplish the most in the way of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. But in a group it would naturally happen 
that their attempts would run to cross purposes. Gradually 
it would dawn upon them that the desired ends could be 
secured if each individual would surrender certain of his 
rights to some sort of central organization to be instituted by 
the group. This is the origin of government, and it is thus 
clear that the people of a group have a perfect right to 
change that which they have instituted. 

This theory served its day well. It explained away all of 
the innate rights claimed by monarchy, and it was comfort- 
able in that it gave to the ordinary man a very important and 
dignified place in the ordering of the affairs of this earth. 
But when we come to look at it with cold, scientific detach- 
ment, there are certain defects which are hard to explain 
away. Inthe first place we must remember that we know of 
no group in history so primitive as to have no government. 
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This step must have been taken when man was in a decidedly 
low stage of culture. Among savage men the individual has 
among his “rights” the privilege of doing pretty much any- 
thing that his physical prowess would enable him to do 
without. serious interference from his environment, be it 
animate or inanimate. To think of such a man peaceably 
discussing with his fellows any abstract question of “rights” 
is somewhat of a strain on the imagination. And then can 
we think of his having the forethought to visualize the im- 
proved conditions which would result from the instituting 
of agovernment? Let us just make a parallel between this 
state of affairs and conditions as we find them to-day. In 
the year of our Lord, 1923, with our advanced state of cul- 
ture, there is a proposition brought forth that all people 
would gain greater security and happiness if each of the 
nations of the world would renounce a little of its individual 
sovereignty and independence of action to create a world 
state. We have experience in codperative undertakings; 
we have foresight; we have the lessons of history as a back- 
ground. Our primitive men had none of these, and yet 
Rousseau taught that he did a thing which the modern 
American cannot do. The logic of the case, then, seems to 
argue against the social compact as an explanation for the 
beginning of government. Primitive man had neither the 
societal attitude nor the foresight and information which 
would be needed for such a process. 

History, as well as logic, seems to be antagonistic to this 
idea of government. As we trace back the history of each 
group we invariably come to a beginning in absolute mon- 
archy. Test this statement by a consideration of the history 
of all those peoples with whose early days you are familiar. 
Greece, Rome, Germany, England, France, all enter the 
field of history as absolute monarchies. Are we to take for 
granted that, as a beginning, each group delegated to some 
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one of the members of the group, absolute powers of govern- 
ment? This, surely, does not seem reasonable. 

The evolutionary theory. For a satisfactory explanation 
of the origin of government we must avoid artificiality and 
must try to picture men as they lived in the childhood of the 
race. One force existed among all peoples and brought 
them together in one natural group, the family. The chil- 
dren and the parents have a very elemental and very con- 
crete bond. Here is the basis for the first governmental 
group with an absolute monarch in the person of the father. 
History tells of the importance of the clan, a group bound 
together by family ties, real or fictitious. This emphasizes 
the importance of the family as the first organizing factor. 
As time passed common ancestors were deified, and the 
sanction of religion entered to strengthen the bonds of the 
family group and to strengthen the authority of the leader 
of the group, the patriarch. 

When quarrels came between groups we have an example 
of a natural selection as between them. That group would 
survive which had, other things being equal, the better 
organization and discipline, and this type of government 
would become more and more firmly established. Here is 
an evolutionary theory of government which will be devel- 
oped in greater detail in the next lesson. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. What is the importance to the individual of a philosophy of govern- 
ment? What is its influenceupon respect for law? Upon interest in 
government? Upon revolutionary ideas? 

2. Isit true that among every people those will rule who have the intelli- 
gence and the interest to do so? Does this have any bearing upon the 
importance of the school’s functions? _.— 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. The Divine Right of Kings. 

2. Rousseau. 

38. The Clan. 

4. Government in the Old Testament. 
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LESSON 10 
THE EVOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


The evolutionary theory tested historically. We saw in 
the last lesson some of the theories of government which 
have been put forward by groups to explain the beginnings 
of a regulation system which they found in existence. We 
have seen also that these theories are to a large extent artifi- 
cial and do not stand the test of a scientific investigation. 
Let us in this lesson call history to the witness stand in 
order to see whether actual facts, as far as we know them, 
will bear out our evolutionary theory. This, it will be 
remembered, held that governments had their genesis in the 
family, the patriarch holding governmental powers because 
of his position as head of a real or fictitious family group. 
This power had a further development when warfare tended 
to a selection of those groups which had a governmental 
code, with this attendant discipline, over those groups which 
had less regulation. The patriarchal institution leads us 
to suspect that government began as absolute monarchies. 
An additional element may enter when physical prowess 
made one individual the war leader or chief, an element also 
pointing to absolute monarchy as the first government. 
Does history teach the same lesson? If it does, what further 
information can we glean as to the steps and methods 
whereby the powers of the absolute monarch were limited 
and shared by an ever-increasing number of the gov- 
erned? 

1. In Athens. Beginning with the ancient nations, 
Athens had an interesting development. We know of her 
first asa monarchy. Probably asa result of the amalgama- 
tion of some separate groups, each of which had its own king, 
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we find at the close of the Homeric period that the king is 
aided and checked by a group of nobles, the archons. By 
900 B.c. the absolute powers of the king find a definite 
limitation. With the coming and the going of kings it was 
bound to happen that at times the king would be of less 
influence than some of the archons. In that case the archon 
would usurp certain powers of the king, and we notice a 
tendency for the king to decrease in power and for the power 
of the archon board to increase. By the time we come to 
Solon, just before 600 B.c., the king is the king-archon, 
merely one of the archons. This sort of government is what 
we know as an oligarchy. But government by a group of 
men is not apt to be stable because they will not be of uni- 
form ability. Sooner or later one of the oligarchs would bea 
strong ambitious character who would want to be sole ruler. 
He could do this if he were backed by a sufficient number of 
the people ruled, of the able-bodied men who constitute the 
center of physical power in the State. This favor could be 
secured by offering to them certain privileges and certain 
immunities. 

This is the meaning, in Greek history, of a long list of 
tyrants, men who ruled after seizing the power unlawfully. 
And with the going of each tyrant we see the people left with 
a greater and greater share in the actual business of govern- 
ment. Hereisa steady and clear-cut development toward a 
form of government which we term democracy, a form where 
the right to exercise the functions of government rests 
directly with the governed as suggested in the phrases of 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence. To complete 
this study from the standpoint of the sociologist we should 
have to ask the nature of the privileges and immunities 
which the tyrants offered to the group. ‘This would be a 
long story, and it must suffice here to note that they had to 
do with taxation, with lands, and with the waging of war, 
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Consider the bearing of this upon our suggestions in the 
discussion of selection. 

2. In France. The history of France shows the same be- 
ginnings, an absolute monarchy. Prior to Charlemagne we 
have the long story of the Franks with their kings, such as 
Clovis, and the change to the new régime under the mayors 
of the palace. In the Middle Ages we see the making of a 
French kingdom by the conquests of the monarch of the Isle 
de France and the development of the feudal system as a 
mechanism for its government. And then, in contrast to 
the less violent Anglo-Saxon evolution, came the French 
Revolution, in which the accumulated dissatisfaction among 
certain of the governed, caused by the financial demands of 
the monarchy, burst forth in a flood which overturned the 
régime of Louis XVI only to have proved that democracy is 
the product of a slow evolution when Napoleon was able to 
seize the supreme power in 1800 and again change France 
into a monarchy. 

The complications of French history make a survey in one 
paragraph unsatisfactory. Let us sum up in the statement 
that we first find the government an absolute monarchy, 
that the governed forced their way into a share in the con- 
trol through a series of ups and downs, each movement 
brought about by the desire for an economic readjustment. 

3. InEngland. The history of England shows a develop- 
ment from absolute monarchy along a different path, a path 
particularly interesting to us because American constitu- 
tional history is a continuation of it in a different envi- 
ronment. In 1066, William the Conqueror brought from 
France what was essentially an absolute monarchy, checked 
to a slight extent by the limitations of the feudal régime. 
The military strength of his rule depended upon a group of 
barons to whom he gave the land in fief. This state of 
affairs could last as long as the king was strong enough to 
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hold his own and wise enough to see that the barons did not 
suffer too much because of their adherence to him. But 
King John, who came to the throne more than a century 
after William, was not such a king, and in 1215, the barons 
forced him to sign the Magna Charta, agreeing to grant to 
them a share in the government. This is clearly a tendency 
toward oligarchy. 

But soon an energetic noble, Simon de Montfort, wanting 
to get a more powerful support than the meeting of barons 
for his quarrel with the King, Henry III, made an innova- 
tion by inviting some commoners to sit with them in debate. 
With the Model Parliament of Edward in 1295 this practice 
became established and soon the two houses, Commons and 
Lords, began to meet separately. Now we have the func- 
tions of government split between three agencies, King, 
Lords, and Commons, and the succeeding centuries are 
taken up with the struggle between these three for su- 
premacy. 

In 1603 came the Stuarts with their claims of divine right 
— the right to rule without interference by either house 
of Parliament. This brought a great Civil War in which 
Charles I was beheaded in 1649. The supremacy of Parlia- 
ment was so established that we have, in 1707, the last occa- 
sion when an English ruler vetoed an act of Parliament, a 
woman ruler, Anne, fittingly having the last word. From 
that time, with some ups and downs, the power is shared by 
the Lords and the Commons, an oligarchy with a tendency 
toward a republican form of government. 

The next struggle, that between the two branches of 
Parliament, was inevitable. Which house was to have the 
deciding voice in case of a dispute? The quarrel came to a 
focus over the budget which Lloyd George advocated, in 
1910. The taxes on land were such that the nobles fought 
to the last ditch. The country at large was so aroused that 
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the Lords were overwhelmed. They not only lost the 
budget fight, but they were forced to agree to a measure 
stating that when the Commons passed a money bill it be- 
came a law whether the Lords passed it or not. On other bills, 
passage three times by the Commons will override a defeat 
in the House of Lords. This leaves the Commons supreme, 
a government with full power resting in the hands of the 
branch most sensitive to popular feeling. 

Extension of the suffrage. While this development was 
in progress, another tendency became evident. In 1800 the 
House of Commons was composed of a group of members 
who were chosen by a very few of the people. The members 
of Parliament were so distributed that few came from the 
populous cities, and the country districts, controlled by the 
large landowners, chose many. Moreover, voting was lim- 
ited to those men who had a fairly large amount of property. 
This meant that England was an aristocracy, governed by 
representatives of a landed class, even though these repre- 
sentatives sat in what was called the House of Commons. 

The Industrial Revolution brought a class consciousness 
to the great middle classes which had no vote in the general 
election. There were signs of an increased popular intelli- 
gence and an increased interest in the activity of the govern- 
mental activities. The result was a series of laws, 1832, 
1867, and 1884, by which the suffrage was gradually ex- 
tended until after the last of these acts we have almost man- 
hood suffrage. The World War brought the work of the 
' women into relief and Parliament granted them the vote, 
completing the task of providing universal adult suffrage. 
England now has a republican government in which the 
House of Commons, the real seat of power, is chosen by and 
is fairly responsive, through the ministry, to the will of the 
entire body of adult citizens. 

A study of the histories of Athens, France, and England 
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seems to point to one clear conclusion. Governments ar- 
rive, after centuries of struggle, at the place from which 
Rousseau would have them start. History is not a pessi- 
mistic account of the loss of participation in government by 
the masses; it is an optimistic story of a fairly continuous 
gain. ‘Those powers of the monarch which have passed to 
others have been wrested from the monarch; they will re- 
main the privileges of the present holders just so long as they 
are able to hold them. We have talked all too much about 
rights, as if the share we are allowed in government were 
“inalienable.” We shall attain to a clearer idea of the facts 
if we erase “‘rights” from our vocabularies, and substitute 
“privileges.” That individual and that group will have the 
most influence upon the exercise of government which has 
the power to do so. © Originally it was the power of brute 
force, and recent events in some lands seem to show a re- 
version to this instrument, a legacy from the World War. 
Normally, however, the job of governing is gained through 
means that are pacific; the political party is the medium 
rather than the army. Those who succeed are the ones who 
know the actual working of government and the relation 
between it and political parties. Such will be the subject 
of our next few lessons. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Can the history of the United States be traced back to the absolute 
monarch stage? Here is found one reason for the study of English 
history. Is the connection made in the classes? 

%. If the absolute monarch represents the most primitive type of govern- 
ment, what may be said of our disciplinary system in our schools? 
Are we preparing for democracy either in our practice or in our teach- 
ing? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Reasons for the Fall of Rome. 
2. Rise and Fall of the French Monarchy. . 


a 
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8. The Holy Roman Empire. 

4, The Declaration of Independence. 
5. Government in the Old Testament. 
6. Feudal Government. 
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LESSON 11 
DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The transplanted English form. In 1607 the first per- 
manent English settlement was established in the New 
World. The Anglo-Saxon development was now to be con- 
tinued in the changed environment, which was to give it a 
different trend and a more rapid pace than it was to have on 
the parent soil. We must start with the idea that the Eng- 
lishmen came to America before the Puritan Revolution in 
England. They still recognized the right of the King to his 
share in the Government; they still thought of the nobles as 
areal, functioning part of the Parliament. Of course, before 
they declared their independence they were affected to some 
extent by echoes of the struggle between the King and the 
Parliament, but to a very large extent their development 
toward democracy is a unique thing, a development brought 
about by their own environment and conditions of life. As 
such it must be studied. 

If we study our colonial government, we shall find in each 
colony an organization much like that of the mother coun- 
try. In all but three colonies (the charter or corporate 
colonies of New England) the executive was not responsible 
to the people of the colony, appointed as he was either by 
the King or by the proprietor. In most of the colonies a 
council served as a House of Lords, with a very real check 
upon the Lower House. This lower house was chosen by 
“popular” vote, but “popular” was a misleading term. 
Every colony had a property qualification for voting, and 
many of them had a religious qualification as well. This 
state of affairs seems to have caused little discontent as a 
matter of organization. 
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In 1787 the Federal Constitution was adopted, and it is 
interesting but disappointing to look in it for evidences of a 
belief in government by the people. The lower house of the 
new legislature was to be chosen by those to whom the States 
granted the vote; that is, by property-owners. The upper 
house was to be chosen by the State legislatures. The 
President was to be chosen by a picked body of men, the 
mass of the people not being supposed to be fitted for that 
duty. The Supreme Court was to be selected by the Presi- 
dent. We have evidence that there was a governing class in 
the country and that this governing class had grave doubts 
as to the advisability of admitting even the few qualified 
voters to any great share in the government, even if such a 
thing had occurred to them. Such was the machinery at 
the disposal of George Washington when he assumed the 
presidency in 1789. 

The importance of the frontier. At this point, however, 
our development differs radically from that of England 
because of our peculiar possession, free land — that is, land 
open to occupation at a nominal price. It is hard to over- 
estimate the importance of the frontier in American history. 
In 1607 it was at the Atlantic seaboard, and before fifty 
years had passed, it had begun to move westward. Take a 
few minutes to picture some of the conditions in a frontier 
community. The chief feature is an abundance of land, 
land to be had almost for the asking. The result is not hard 
to visualize. Every man could satisfy that elemental crav- 
ing which the sociologist calls “‘land hunger.”’ There could 
be no classes based upon wealth, for land, the only produc- 
tive form of wealth, was equally available to all. This is a 
near approach to economic democracy. Then, too, survival 
in this new country depended upon physical and moral 
qualities which could not be questioned. Realization of 
this contributed to the democratic character of frontier 
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society. No social classes could exist in the face of this 
elemental struggle for existence. The next step can be antic- 
ipated. With the initiation of governments, men with no 
class distinctions as to property and no social classes, would 
demand equality of voice in government. ‘The frontier is 
‘the breeding-place of democracy in our land. 

Within a few years after the colonies were planted the 
original settlements began to find most of their available 
land taken up. This is a symptom that the frontier stage is 
passing and that the next comers would find a new state of 
affairs. They could get no land, and so would either have to 
become the employees of the property-owners or they would 
have to move on westward to a new frontier. As soon as 
free land was exhausted in a locality, we find an approach to 
aristocracy — an economic, social, and political hardening 
of the arteries. The landed classes uniformly refused to 
share their social position or their political power with those 
not so fortunate economically. The result was that those of 
the non-landed group who had the physical vigor and the 
moral stamina would not submit, and moved to the region of 
free land and democracy. 

In addition to this movement toward the frontier, history 
tells us that the older group usually did not grant to the 
frontier group a share in the running of the common govern- 
ment commensurate with its size and independent character. 
Frontiers are apt to be distarit; they have a different environ- 
ment and call for different variations of physique and mores. 
If the older government does not understand these condi- 
tions and tries to force upon the frontier measures of its own 
that are onerous to the frontiersmen, a struggle will follow. 
Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676 was just such a struggle in Vir- 
ginia. The Paxton Boys in Pennsylvania were the actors in 
just such a drama. The Revolution of 1775 itself is an 
example of the same condition in a wider field. - 
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The agitation of the frontier had another effect. Very 
soon after the Constitution had been put into force, the 
Northwest Territory had become so populous that Ohio 
applied for admission to the Union, as did also Kentucky 
and Tennessee. These States, with the others of the West- 
ern territory, were organized and had drawn up constitu- 
tions while frontier conditions still persisted. These repre- 
sented a much nearer approach to democracy than could be 
found in the older States to the east. The new States pro- 
vided for manhood suffrage in their fundamental law. The 
mobility of population characteristic of the United States 
brought the older States into contact with this new situation 
and gradually forced the older legislatures to do likewise. 
These new Western States were thus the leaven that leav- 
ened the whole lump. 

The gradual democratization of the Government. With 
the political activities of Jefferson came an immense increase 
in interest on the part of the people in the work of the 
Government, and the results were apparent. The number 
of men actually taking sufficient interest to vote increased 
rapidly. The State legislatures began to prescribe that 
presidential electors should be chosen by the voters. There 
was a demand made effective that presidential electors think 
of themselves as automatic agencies to register a party 
choice previously known. Presidential nominees were no 
longer chosen by “‘ King Caucus” — a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the party in Congress. The voters were getting 
the upper hand over the old ruling classes, a process which 
_had a strategic climax in the election and “reign of Andrew 
Jackson.” 

This early process has gone on. Up to a very recent date 
we have constantly had a frontier which has bred democrats. 
States of the frontier have crystallized their democracy in 
their constitutions, and the results have been felt in the 
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older States of the East. Judges have been subjected to 
popular election instead of being appointed by executives. 
Legislatures have been subject to the threat and to the actual 
working of the initiative and referendum. By means of 
these any action of a legislative body may be put to popular 
vote, the voters expressing themselves as to whether or not 
they favor a given bit of legislation. Officials who have 
beer. elected are subject to the recall, a subsequent election 
any time during an officer’s term by which he may be re- 
moved from his post. By the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States we have provided that 
national Senators shall be elected by the voters rather than 
by the State legislatures. Finally by another amendment, 
woman suffrage has been prescribed making the right to vote 
almost universal among adults. 

Along a little different route we have been perfecting some 
machinery for carrying the will of this newly expanded and 
newly empowered electorate into execution. The Austra- 
lian ballot, with a system of Corrupt Practices Acts, makes 
it fairly sure that the wishes of those who vote shall be reg- 
istered. The Direct Primary has superseded the Conven- 
tion as a means for the nomination of candidates in all our 
divisions except the Federal Government. In general we 
may conclude that the mechanism is practically complete 
for a real democratic government, a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people. We have won the 
possibility of democracy through a century-long struggle. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Isit true that our history idealizes the past? Isit desirable? Should 
the period before 1800 be painted in its true light? Is it better to 
leave the impression that our heroes were in all points in advance of 
us? 

%. What preparation does the school give for this new participation in 
public control? Has the public school kept pace? 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Initiative, Referendum and Recall. 

. Nomination of Candidates. 

. Corrupt Practices Acts, 

Bacon’s Rebellion. 

The Paxton Boys. 

. Alexander Hamilton and the Constitution. 

The Actual Vote Compared With the Potential Vote. 
. Civil Service. 
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LESSON 12 
THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


The essential functions of government. Before taking up 
the other outstanding feature of the constitutional history of 
the United States, that of paternalism, it will be well to take 
up as a general proposition the question as to what the real 
functions of government are. It is impossible to give a 
definite answer to the question, but political scientists have 
arrived at a useful method of study in trying to find, first, 
the functions which are the sine qua non of government, the 
essential functions, and then to group all the others as op- 
tional. Can we come to an agreement as to the essential 
functions? 

The very first of these leads to serious differences of 
opinion. It is the duty of a government to insure its own 
existence as against foes from without and rebellion within. 
This right and duty seems fundamental, and yet the ques- 
tion sounds different when put in the form, “Has each 
nation the right and duty to take whatever action i¢ may 
deem necessary to insure its own existence?”’ This would 
justify any excess by a government, and is just the doctrine 
taught by the German philosophers and _ historians — a 
doctrine which brought such bitter fruit to the whole world 
after 1914. We must limit this power of a government to 
act as its own interest seems to dictate at the moment. To 
this end a considerable code of mores has arisen, and, up to 
1914, it was thought that all civilized nations would abide by 
the code. We called this code “international law.” It isa 
fairly definite code defining rules for the use of the seas, for 
the making and keeping of treaties, for making war, for the 
treatment of prisoners of war, etc. This code is a distinct 
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limitation upon the nation’s privilege to use its own will in 
all its activity. But, up to date, it is a law without a sanction 
except public opinion. Germany repudiated huge bits of 
the code, and aroused public opinion in consequence to such 
an extent that her defeat followed. The appeal, however, is 
to arms. We have no other way to force a recalcitrant na- 
tion into line. The Hague Tribunal and the much-discussed 
League of Nations are advances along that line, but neither 
has been wholly successful. Each nation is pretty free to 
act as its own selfish interest dictates, either in the economic 
or the military field, and the result has been evident in 
many cases in history, even in the history of the United 
States. 

Opposition recognized as lawful and proper. The pres- 
ervation of the State from foes within is the other phase of 
that question and that presents problems just as difficult. 
What constitutes a foe to the State? It has been said that 
the greatest step forward by the English Government came 
with the recognition of “His Majesty’s Opposition ”’; that is, 
when it came about that it was possible to be opposed to the 
group conducting the Government and still not be considered 
atraitor. During the days of the French Revolution feeling 
ran high in America. The Federalists in power feared the 
revolutionary tendency; the party of Jefferson sympathized 
with the Revolution and its members were considered little 
less than traitors by the Government, as witness the Alien 
and Sedition Acts. By and by the mores came to include the 
right to be in the opposition and still be considered a law- 
abiding, loyal citizen.. 

Desire for a change is not a sign of rebellion. The Con- 
stitution provides for change. Congress may change things 
by law, so long as the law accords with the Constitution. 
_ If more violent change is wanted, provision is made for the 
lawful changing of the Constitution, a process which has 
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been fairly frequent during the last few decades. Even the 
advocacy of the most radical changes must not be considered 
as rebellion, if the changes are to be made in the legal man- 
ner. Revolution is a change in the government in a manner 
other than that prescribed by the law. This is an enemy 
within, which the State is in duty bound to stamp out. Its 
detection is a matter of great difficulty. 

Other essential functions of government. After seeing 
that the duty of the State to insure its own existence must 
be limited on various sides in the interest of international 
justice and democratic institutions, we may go to a few 
other essential functions of government. It is responsible 
for the regulation of property rights. In a nation where 
private property in land and other things is the basis of 
industrial life, the Government must take upon itself its 
regulation. Who is the owner of a piece of property? 
What is the process to be followed in selling the property? 
Can it be willed, and how? How may disputes over it be 
settled? How may the fulfilling of contracts be assured? 
All these questions must be answered by the Government, 
and the machinery must be provided for the smooth running 
of its arrangement. 

Next must be mentioned the provisions for the detection 
and punishment of crime. No government may claim sover- 
eignty if its dictates may be disregarded by subjects without 
punishment. A set of machinery must be provided to find 
the lawbreaker, establish his guilt, and punish him. 

The regulation of the political duties and privileges of 
citizens may also be considered an essential function of 
government. Who may share the sovereign power? How 
much service must the individual give to the State? 

Now, have we completely exhausted the list of those 
powers which are absolutely essential, powers without which 
the State will cease to exist? The question is left to the 
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reader. Must we add or can we eliminate? If the list is 
correct, a government may exist if it have merely these 
powers; without them, it cannot. 

New problems arise in a developing society. As society 
develops, its complexity makes other needs evident. These 
needs have become so urgent that colleges are now giving 
courses in “Social Problems,” the content of which is obvi- 
ous. Whenever a problem in need of solution is presented, 
it is the way of mankind to attempt solutions in all the ways 
he can think of, rational and irrational. Among those 
methods of treatment, Government action is bound to be 
found, and so we find our Government taking a hand in a 
vast number of matters beyond those mentioned as mini- 
mum essentials. The present lesson does not presume to 
settle the question as to whether the Government ought to 
meddle with some of these matters. It only calls attention 
to the fact that it does so meddle. 

The Government in trade and industry. A convenient 
classification places, first, the management and operation of 
industry as a Government function. There are a few busi- 
nesses which are held as monopolies by the Government. 
In fact it is almost a rule that if the Government engages in 
business, it is as a monopoly. The examples that will come 
to mind immediately are the post-office functions, including 
the parcel post, an enormous industry doing a business in 
ten figures. And then, impelled by a different motive, the 
Government does all of the coining for the Nation, buying 
_ the metals, doing the work, and disposing of the output. 
We have in the world examples of Governments which own 
and operate their own railroads, and their telephone and 
telegraph systems. Our own Government has been hav- 
ing some trying experiences in the operation of its war- 
_ time heritage of merchant ships. Many of our own towns 
and cities own and operate heat and light plants, and some- 
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times trolley lines. The advisability of all or any of this 
business activity on the part of the Government is a subject 
for lively debate. On one side is ranged the extreme socia- 
list, who contends for the ownership by the Government 
of all means of production. On the other hand is the 
extreme laissez-faire conservative. Most of us are some- 
where between. 

A less heroic measure than the foregoing may be termed 
the “regulation of industry.” Here the Government may 
feel that public interest is not being best served by industries 
as they are managed, but may feel that it would be wise to 
leave them in private hands subject to Government regula- 
tion. The most obvious case in point is that of the railroads 
as limited by the Granger Laws, by the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887, and by many subsequent laws. This Govern- 
mental interference may be to check the activities of an 
industry, as in those just suggested, and as in the Anti- 
Trust Acts. Or it may be to aid the industry, as in the pas- 
sage of protective tariff laws. Now when we discuss the 
advisability of Government interference it is hard to be con- 
sistent; we are naturally in favor of all the help that we can 
get, and we are apt to be impatient at any sort of restriction. 
Suffice to note here that we are, to a certain extent, com- 
mitted to a policy of Government regulation and interfer- 
ence. 

The Government and labor. The aiding of the laboring 
man did not become a question of concern for our Govern- 
ment until the last half-century, when we began to feel the 
effects of the passage of the free land and the great increase 
in immigration. The discontent of the laboring man 
brought a quarrel with capital which is now at fever heat, 
and it is worth while to see that our Government has been 
taking a greater and greater part in the handling of the 
situation. The first step was, by way of example, the grant- 
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ing of an eight-hour day to Government workers. Then we 
excluded Chinese laborers and all contract labor from other 
countries. The tariff of 1893 brought labor to the fore as an 
element to be further considered. More lately we have had 
the Adamson Bill, providing an eight-hour day for the rail- 
road employees, and the Clayton Act, which, as we have 
seen, made labor unions exempt from prosecution as trusts. 
From another angle we have been attacking the problem in 
our States by the passage of Child Labor Laws, Working- 
men’s Compensation Acts, Factory Inspection Provisions, 
and the like, for the bettering of conditions among laborers 
and the protection of the person while working. We are 
now to face the problem as to whether we shall forbid strikes 
in the interest of public welfare, and, if we do, how to protect 
the rights of labor in its disputes with the employer. We 
are taking the problem of labor as an optional function of 
government. 

Education as a public function. This is now so generally 
recognized that it is hard to realize the quarrels which were 
brought about by the first suggestions that the State should 
take this responsibility. It now undertakes to see that all 
are given an adequate educational equipment. The State 
has also assumed the care of the poor and the otherwise 
incapable. Hospitals, insane asylums, and the like are now, 
for the most part, State supported. We ask the State to 
take care of all who are unable to take care of themselves, 
We must add in this connection the most recent develop- 
ment along this line, the care of the health of the people, or 
preventive hygiene. The reader will be able to add to this 
short list, the whole study leading to the conclusion that our 
governments are becoming extremely. active in all phases of 
our life, assuming the burdens which are thrust upon it by a 
developing civilization. Wherein lies the message of this 
for the teachers of the coming citizens? 
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THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Many people who favor a strong government complain that the 
prohibition laws exceed the Government’s powers. Is it safe to say 
that our ideas of Governmental competency are determined by 
whether it helps or interferes with our own desires? Apply this 
principle to the popular support of education. 

2. In how far is the care of the physically unfit a State concern in your 
locality? In how far is it a private charity? What can be said in 
favor of each method? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Treatment of the Disloyal. 

The Monroe Doctrine as a National Policy — its Justification. 
Anarchy. 

The Post-Office as a Business Organization. 
Recent Government Interference with Business. 
. President Cleveland and the Pullman Strike. 

. President Harding and the Shoperafts’ Strike. 

. History of Public Education in Your State. 

. My State’s Policy Toward Private Charities. 
10. Socialism and Property Rights. 

11. State Insurance. 
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LESSON 13 
DEVELOPMENT TOWARD PATERNALISM 


The early struggle in the United States. The United 
States has made great strides toward the development of the 
machinery of democracy, and it has made great strides 
toward a solution of the perennial problem as to what are 
matters for governmental concern. As suggested in the last 
lesson, the limits of governmental activity seem constantly 
in a state of flux. We still hear a great deal of difference of 
opinion on this question, each person’s views being pretty 
much dictated by his own interests. Many people believed 
that the Government was within its legitimate powers when 
it stringently controlled the railroads, but who complained 
bitterly when it enacted the Prohibition Amendment. In 
spite, though, of personal opinions, we can see a distinct 
tendency through our mores in this respect. 

The differences between the Federalists and the Republi- 
cans of the decade 1790-1800 had their basis in this ques- 
tion. It seemed wisest to a group of leaders, of whom 
Hamilton was the most eminent, that we should allow the 
Government to engage in banking and to have a rather wide 
range of powers. This conclusion came as a result of an 
examination of existing conditions and the conviction that 
the “Critical Period” was critical because of factors that 
could be changed only by strong governmental action. 
This Federalist Party advocated a Government with strong 
and complete financial powers. Under this influence a 
series of measures were passed which bore heavily upon a 
_ great many people. They were thus opposed to such activity 
-__ of the Government, and found a leader in Thomas Jefferson. 
_ This latter party, the Republican, cried out for “strict con- 
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struction,” for a limitation of the powers of Government, for 
a conception of Government which we call laissez faire. 

At the election of 1800, this latter party was successful, 
and it looked as if our Government was launched upon a 
firm laissez-faire foundation. But the conditions which had 
made the financial measures of Hamilton onerous had 
passed. New conditions had arisen to emphasize the 
usual change of front presented when a party of opposi- 
tion becomes the party in power. The purchase of Lou- 
isiana in 1803 was a decided shock to the laissez-faire 
doctrine, for here was a clear-cut extension of governmen- 
tal power. But the movement was not to stop there. 

Adaptation of Government to meet new needs illustrated. 
It is most interesting to trace the struggle for national road- 
making. As we saw in a previous lesson, the Northwest, 
organized under the Ordinance of 1787, had rapidly filled 
with people and, by 1803, Ohio was ready to be admitted as 
a State. Indiana was admitted in 1816 and Illinois in 1818. 
The connection of this important region with the East was a 
matter of very practical moment. The States were not in 
the financial condition for road-building; the Federal Gov- 
ernment was hampered by the laissez-faire policy of the 
dominant party. The triumph of the mores of self-main- 
tenance over those of Government comes out in the device of 
the Federal authorities to meet the situation. Provision 
was made that a certain percentage of the proceeds from 
public land sales in Ohio and the other States of the North- 
* west should be devoted to road-making, on the shadowy 
theory that it was merely giving to Ohio something to rec- 
ompense the State for the freedom from taxation of Federal 


land. The money from land sales did not suffice to meet the — 


need and Congress advanced additional funds to an amount 
several times what could ever have come from land. ‘The 
economic needs of the people had forced through a program 
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which marked a change in the whole code of political mores. 

The Embargo Act of 1807 forced upon the American 
people the necessity for manufacturing, and in the next 
decade we changed from a colonial people into a nation, 
independent economically as well as politically. This 
brought with it violent strides away from laissez faire. In 
1816 came a protective tariff. In 1820 Congress took a 
firm stand on slavery in the Territories. In 1819 Florida 
was taken. The Government was launched upon a course 
which it has followed ever since, one extra function after 
another being assumed by Congress and the President as the 
need for it was felt. 

New directions after the Civil War. To hurry along in 
this complicated subject, after our Civil War self-mainte- 
nance mores took another change. Corporations, combina- 
tions of capital, railroads, discontented laborers, immigrants 
by the million, these and many other elements entered to 
produce great discontents, and to an ever-increasing degree 
the central Government was called upon to act. Think of 
the number of situations in our lives in which we are now 
touched by the National Government. We ride on railroads 
controlled by it and pay a fare determined by it. We are 
served by employees who work eight hours a day at its order. 
We meet few Chinese because of its action. We buy meat 
which bears a Government inspector’s stamp. We find 
Government regulation of the canned goods we buy and of 
the drugs we use. We call the Government to act as an 
express company when we have a parcel to ship. We de- 
mand that the Government protect our jobs when foreign 
competition threatens the market with either labor or goods. 
We see accounts of the exclusion of thousands of immigrants. 
We ask the Government for expert advice about seeds and 

_ planting, about animals and their diseases, about education, 
_ about unemployment. 
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Some people are now asking for Government interference 
in labor quarrels, for Government price-fixing, and so on 
indefinitely. These latter movements are still in the discus- 
sion stage, but there is no question about our tendency and 
about the fact that we accept the doctrine of loose construc- 
tion and a paternal type of government. We want a govern- 
ment that is active in a positive way in our interest. Chief 
Justice John Marshall opened the way for this movement; 
since 1865 we have carried it along at an enormous rate. 

Work of the Supreme Court. This lesson would be in- 
complete without some suggestion as to the practical means 
by which this change of attitude was made effective. The 
Constitution of the United States gives to Congress certain 
fairly definite powers. It will be worth the effort if the 
reader stops at this point long enough to read section 8 of 
Article I of the Constitution. When we come to decide the 
exact limits of the application of this article we run into 
great differences of opinion. Would a law of Congress 
establishing a United States Bank be in accord with the 
Constitution? Does the power to regulate interstate com- 


merce mean that Congress may pass a law prescribing that 


railroad companies must deal with their labor on the basis of 
an eight-hour day? Of course, the test would come when 
the case under the law in question would come before the 
Federal Courts. If the courts would refuse to convict in a 
violation of the law on the ground that it was unconstitu- 
tional, it would be a victory for laissez faire. 

However, the constitutional history of the United States 
was definitely fixed by the fact that from 1801, when Jeffer- 
son became President, the Supreme Court was presided over 
by John Marshall, a stanch loose constructionist, who saw 
that the court sanctioned all laws which brought power and 
dignity to the central Government. The reader should 
become familiar with the principles involved in some of the 
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following famous cases: McCulloch vs. Maryland, the Dart- 
mouth College case, Gibbons vs. Ogden. It is not a wild 
statement to say that, of all the figures which stand out as 
great influences upon the trend of American governmental 
development, John Marshall takes first place. With some 
few exceptions the courts have put their stamp of approval 
upon all of the acts of Congress which accelerated the 
growth toward paternalism. 

To study the elaboration of powers in the States would 
take us back into English history and into a field too broad 
for this work. The fact would be borne out by such a study, 
as we have found in our National Government, that govern- 
mental activities react definitely to the needs of the period; 
the mores of self-regulation seem to be corollaries of the 
mores of self-maintenance. The State has certain powers, 
not because of any theoretical beliefs on the part of law- 
makers, but because of a definite need to be met, a need 
almost always in the industrial field. The same Constitu- 
tion which made Jefferson tremble when deciding to pur- 
chase Louisiana enables us to tell a railroad company what it 
may charge for its services. The constitution is elastic in 
that it is influenced by the mores to a greater extent than it 
influences them. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Trace the number of different touches which each individual has with 
his State Government beginning with-the registration of his birth and 
ending with the administration of his will. This extensive touch of 
the State Governments is older than that of the National Govern- 
ment. Place the two together and we can realize the extent of the 
Government’s interests. 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS: 


1. The Socialist Program. 

2. The Post-Office as a Business, 
3. The Granger Laws. 

4. The National Highway. 
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5. Government Aid to Railroads. — 
6. The Ship Subsidy. 
7. Protective Tariff. 
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LESSON 14, 
HOW GOVERNMENT OPERATES 


The machinery of government. We now pass from the 
philosophy of government to the prosaic machinery by 
means of which the activities described in the last lesson are 
carried on. Let us note that we shall find here two proc- 
esses, distinct in essence if not always in practice. Each 
group, be it borough, state, or nation must have some means 
of deciding upon its policies. Secondly, the policies decided 
upon must be carried out. It is the first of these duties of 
which this lesson is to treat in some detail. 

As far as the work of government is concerned, we look 
for a statement of its policies in what we call its “laws.” 
Holland defines a law to be “‘a general rule of external human 
action enforced by a sovereign political authority.” We 
find these rules in two different forms: the constitution and 
the ordinary statutelaw. In the constitution, it being more 
difficult to change than a statute, we look for general rules 
rather than for specific measures. Statute law is made by 
the machinery of government in the manner prescribed by 
the constitution. It is with the latter that we are particu- 
larly concerned here. 

Intermingling of functions and powers. The French 
philosopher Montesquieu wrote that, in the ideal govern- 
ment, the agency for making decisions as to policy is entirely 
separate from the agency for carrying out that policy. In 
other words, the legislative department should be inde- 
pendent of the executive and vice versa. -If we are to under- 
~ stand our own Government, we must begin by seeing that 
our actual practice has departed greatly from this theory. 
_ If the reader will review the body of information learned in 
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the Civies class, he will see the significance of the following 
outline of those agencies in our Government which have a 
place in the making of determinations as to policy: 


(a) Congress 
It is obvious that Congress has the business of passing 
laws. 
(b) The President 
It is not so easy to see the function of the executive in this 
respect, but in recent years the power of the President has 
increased enormously. A few lines of his influence may be 
noted. 

1. The veto, both in actual use and in threat, tends to 
restrain Congress from passing unfavorable legislation, 
and to force them to types of law wished by the execu- 
tive. Its influence has been very great. 

2. The appointive power is used to reward members of 
Congress who are in accord with the President’s desires 
by appointing their followers to federal offices. As 
patronage is the chief element in the building up of a 
party machine in each district, it can be seen that this 
weapon may be of enormous use. 

8. As leader of his party, the President has assumed a new 
position. If Congress is of his political faith, the dicta 
of the President as leader are apt to be listened to with 
respect. 

4. There are numerous other functions which lead to great 
influence over policy. Control of the army and navy 
makes it possible for him to go so far as to bring a war, 
as occurred in 1846; by issuing ordinances and procla- 
mations he may ‘personally announce certain lines of 
policy. 

(c) The Judiciary 

As each case comes before a court, the judge has a chance 

to give to a stream of policy an entirely new direction. In 
his decision he must explain the meaning and application of 
the law as it is written. In the formative period of our 
institutions came the work of Chief Justice John Marshall, 

_ whose great influence was pointed out in the previous lesson. 
In our later history we have had other momentous decisions 

of the courts — decisions that have changed the current of 
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history — such as the Dred Scott decision, the Wabash deci- 
sion, and the Northern Securities decision. This question 
will be examined at greater length in the lesson upon the 
Judiciary. 


Thus far we have been discussing particularly the deter- 
mination of the policy of the National Government, but the 
same conditions will be found in all of the subdivisions, 
State and local. In each the business of determining policy 
is scattered among the three departments, with the addition 
in some States of an activity on the part of the whole electo- 
rate when they make use of the initiative and referendum. 
We have departed widely from the doctrine of a “separation 
of powers.” 

The individual legislator in Congress. It will be neces- 
sary to take up more in detail the various departments of 
our Government, and in this lesson we shall begin with the 
legislative. Let us keep in mind our point of view in the 
study — that we are trying to determine just the place of the 
individual in this political world so that we, as teachers, may 
be better able to fit the individuals that are under our 
guidance for that place. How important is the individual 
in the work of our Congress? 

The next lesson will be on the general subject of the 
political party, and many of the considerations for a full 
understanding of the problem of this lesson will have to be 
held over. We shall postpone a discussion of the election of 
the members of the House of Representatives, and begin by 
inquiring into the condition which the member finds when 
he enters that chamber. He will find that he is a member of 
a body that has had a history of almost a century and a 
half, and a procedure developed gradually during that time, 
and he will understand very little that goes on unless he 


- knows that history. From a very simple beginning it has 


a become very complex. In the first place the membership has 
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become enormous, numbering more than four hundred, a 
crowd which would make the orderly handling of business 
impossible if perfect freedom of action and debate were 
allowed. Add to this the enormous extent of our country, 
the development toward paternalism, and the consequent 
enormous growth in the number of subjects about which 
it is possible for Congress to legislate, and we have the 
other side of the problem which confronted the House in 
the opening years of the last half-century. A large number 
of men wanted to talk upon each of an impossible number 
of bills. As a result there threatened a total inability to 
pass any bills. A few opponents of a measure could easily 
talk it to death. Such was the situation which confronted 
the Speaker, T. B. Reed, “Czar”? Reed, and the results of 
his work will soon be impressed upon a new member. The 
House of Representatives is not a place for free debate, and 
the member will find that his speech-making will be very 
limited. He will also find that very few of the multitude of 
bills introduced will ever come up for his consideration. He 
will be confronted by the system of committees, one of the 
most unique parts of American legislative machinery. 
Possible action on a bill. When a member has a bill 
which he desires to introduce, he has it written in the proper 
form, and drops it into the “hopper” at the front of the 
room. In its turn it is taken out, read by title, and referred 
to one of the standing committees. The committees are 
selected at the beginning of the session, and each member is 
assigned to one or more committees, the more experienced 
members being assigned to the more important committees. 
The Committee on Ways and Means, the largest committee 
of the House, has consideration of all bills for the raising of 
revenue. Some of the other committees are those on Naval 
Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Elections, Appropriations, Judici- 
ary, Territories, Military Affairs, Education, and so on. 
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Mornings are given over pretty largely to meetings of these 
committees, at which times the bills which have been re- 
ferred to them are discussed. There are three courses of 
action which are open to the committee as to each bill: 

1. They may report it to the House favorably; that is, with a 
recommendation that it ought to be passed. 

2. They may report it unfavorably if they think that it ought 
not to be passed, but do not care to take the responsibility of 
defeating it. 

3. They may ignore the bill, the most common of all courses. 
In this case the bill “dies in committee,” and the House hears 
no more of it. 

We now see what happens to the great mass of bills that 
are introduced in each session, and we see the center of the 
business of the legislative body, the committee. Here is the 
place for discussion and for decision. The main body is to 
ratify the work of the committees, and it is freed from the 
utterly impossible task of voting on the great number of 
bills. 

Since, as a rule, the House may vote only on bills reported 
from committee, it is a very important question as to the 
membership of these groups. As the system developed 
under “Czar” Reed and later under “‘ Uncle Joe” Cannon, 
the Speaker appointed the committees, a power which, 
coupled to his power of recognizing members on the floor, 
made it possible to say of him that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives was second in real power to only the 
President. In the years after 1900 a discontent with this 
condition arose, and when the Democrats got control of the 
House in 1911, they changed the method of selecting com- 
mittees. At present the House chooses the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and this committee selects the other com- 
mittees. The actual method of selection of the individuals 

_will be taken up later. Let us notice, then, that the real 
deliberative bodies of the House are the committees, that 
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these committees are almost omnipotent, and that they 
make possible the handling of the mass of business which 
comes to the House in each session. 

The Committee on Rules. But there are further com- 
plications for the new member. He will find that, even with 
the great elimination by the committees, more bills are re- 
ported back than there will be time to discuss, or even to 
vote upon. If bills were to be taken up in the order of their 
being reported, the chances are that some bills of great im- 
portance would be side-tracked to the advantage of minor 
matters. To provide for this we have a unique committee, 
the Committee on Rules, or the steering committee. This 
is a group of the party leaders who have the authority to 
bring in reports which prescribe the order in which bills shall 
be taken up. The program is made up so that those bills 
which the party desires to have passed may have the chance. 

The folks back home take little interest in the work of the 
man whom they send to Congress. They know little of his 
work in committee nor of his votes. But one thing they do 
know. They have real material evidence concerning the 
material benefits which he secures for his people. They 
know whether they receive bags of seeds, whether a new 
post-office is erected, whether the old river is dredged, 
whether a navy yard of the community is properly sup- 
ported. In the State legislature, they know only that he 
did or did not get an appropriation for the hospital or for 
the new road. And so every legislative body feels com- 
pelled to pass a measure appropriating a lot of money for 
projects that will please the folks at home, little thought 
being given to the need of the expenditure or of any real 
value received. This bill is the “pork-barrel.” Our new 
member will be a brave and unusual soul if he allowed the 
consideration that this bill was, in most cases, a sheer waste 
of money to interfere with his getting what he could for his _ 
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district. And, of course, in order to get this, he must vote 
for the pet schemes of the other fellow. This is one case of 
what is called “‘log-rolling.” To have a bill passed means 
that there must be unified action. 

The party caucus. This brings us to the last of the ele- 
ments which we shall discuss in this lesson, the caucus. In 
order to secure support for schemes which each member 
wants to put through, he must be one of the loyal in the sup- 
port of the schemes which the leaders select as matters for 
party action. Therefore, before action is taken in the open 
house upon any bill or upon the selection of a Speaker or of 
members of committees, party unanimity is secured by a 
caucus, a meeting of the members of the House of one 
political party. Here the matter is discussed and a vote 
taken. The members, then, who wish to be considered in 
good standing will always vote on that measure as the caucus 
has directed. To bolt the caucus, to become an insurgent, 
is for the average man a path to political suicide. And so 
measures are usually passed in Congress by a fairly strict 
party vote, the members being under instructions from the 
caucus. 

The question now arises as to why the person who has 
been elected to Congress will submit to dictation in the plac- 
ing of his vote. One reason we have suggested — for his 
share of the pork-barrel. A more important reason is 
bound up in the whole question of political parties. From 

‘the little we have learned in this lesson about legislative 
action we must have concluded that the political party is the 
one organism in our Government which overshadows all 
others. It thus deserves a special lesson. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Find out some of the following facts about the Congressman from 
your district: Number of years of service; committee assignments; 
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committee chairmanship; other congressional positions; record of 
absences; record of votes; speeches actually delivered in last twelve 
months; speeches printed but not delivered in same period. 
2. Representatives to State legislatures are subjected to the same limita- 
tions as members of Congress. Do private charities enter the pork- 
barrel in your State? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Ways and Means Committee. 
. The Budget. 

. Filibustering. 

. Cloture. 

. The Procedure of the House. 

. The Senate Seniority System. 
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LESSON 15 
THE POLITICAL PARTY 


Importance of the political party in the United States. 
We have seen in the last lesson how the task of deciding the 
policy of our Government is widely scattered. Before a bill 
may be considered a part of our code, it must pass by a 
majority the House of Representatives and the Senate. In 
general it must be approved by the President. It must be 
such that a majority of the judges of the Supreme Court will 
hold that it is to be enforced. How is it humanly possible to 
get this complicated agreement? In case of failure to take 
some action we think advisable, how are we to center the 
responsibility for the failure? In England, the House of 
Commons has the leadership of a committee known as the 
Cabinet, which prepares all bills for its consideration. If the 
action of the body is not in response to public will, the Cabi- 
net is the subject of attack, and rightly so. In this country 
we have no cabinet in the Continental sense. In case of 
disagreement between the Houses, or between the Congress 
and the President, there is no single, definite, responsible 
person whom we can blame for the fiasco — at least no one 
with an official recognition. That need is supplied in this 
Government by the political party. When all the branches 
of the Government are controlled by one party, we have a 
near approach to what we call a responsible government. We 
may hold the party responsible and turn it out of office when 
its deeds do not meet the favor of the electorate. The 
political party has become such a vital part of our machinery 
- that it needs to be considered pretty much in detail. 

. Beginnings of party action with us. Wherever any con- 


, ' siderable number of people have a say in the determination 
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of a course of action there will arise differences of opinion, 
and when the subject of disagreement is one which vitally 
concerns the lives of the individuals, the disagreement will 
become a serious matter. Now, if leaders appear who can 
weld the individuals of one view into an organization, we 
have a political party. 

The period around 1800 marks the first evidence of this 
process in our history. The policy as determined by the 
group in control was meeting a widespread opposition. Its 
policy in financial matters was not approved by the debtor 
class, a majority of the population; its lack of sympathy 
with the French Revolution seemed wrong to a large group 
which coincided to some extent with that of the financial 
critics. 'The opponents of the Government became out- 
spoken; those in authority were inclined to consider this 
criticism as indicative of a traitor, and the result was the 


Alien and Sedition Acts. This attempt to put down the 


critics crystallized the movement which, under the leader- 
ship of Jefferson, was to bring about the “Revolution” of 
1800. We thus see the beginnings of two great parties 
spring out of radical differences of conviction as to policies 
and rallying around a magnetic leader. 

The first two parties did not last very long, and we have 
a very interesting series of cycles in the United States. 
Parties are aligned upon some great question that seems to 
reach into the souls of men, The second great split came 
when Andrew Jackson rallied the “common people” against 
the “aristocrats” and their interests, in the new line-up 
after 1824. These parties, the Whig and Democratic, sur- 
vived until the question of slavery in the West brought in a 
new problem. This was a question sufficiently in the minds 
of men to result in a new break. The Republican Party and 
the Democratic Party were then organized, parties which, 
with some variations, have lasted until to-day. 


an ” 
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Importance of the office-holding class in party organiza- 
tion. To understand party coherence we must recognize 
the great increase in the size of our force of Government 
officers which came with the extension of its activities. It 
would be enlightening if we were to figure just how many 
people in this State get their living entirely from the various 
governmental organizations — National, State, and local. 
Add to this our repugnance to what we may call a bureau- 
cracy, an office-holding class. Government jobs must not be 
considered as the prerogatives of any group of men, and the 
best way to avoid this is by passing them around. We have 
felt that a Government office was more or less a gift on the 
part of the State which each citizen was entitled to enjoy 
instead of a job in which he got a day’s pay in return for an 
honest day’s work. The outcome is that we often regard 
offices as the reward for activity in securing the election of 
the one doing the appointing. 

Now, let us think of the political party as becoming, soon 
after its organization, an organism for the control of the 
Government and the holding of its offices. The function of 
a political party is to get its members elected to office. It 
wants to control the Government, primarily so that its 
members may profit from whatever sources of profit there 
are, and, in a general way, so that this group may enact 
lines of policy to its own advantage. Now, since their main 
idea is to stay in office, it is not surprising that parties are 
loath to take sides upon questions which may cause a loss of 
votes. The party persists as an organization of leaders 
who want to hold offices. 

To this we must add another element. The vast increase 
in the complexity of our political life and the wave of materi- 
- alism in the country, a wave which has kept the average 
citizen busy making money and left him no time for political 
life, brought about the appearance of a new factor, the 
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professional politician, the man who gives all of his time to 
the carrying of elections, and extracts from this occupation 
his livelihood. The average voter thinks about politics 
about one month in the year at the most; elections are 
carried by people who give all of their time to it twelve 
monthsin the year. This new politician might be a wealthy 
man who delights in the game, the intrigue of politics; he 
might be a real patriot who thinks of this as the best way to 
serve his group, as illustrated by a man like Roosevelt; he 
might be a crook of the vilest sort, like Tweed and his ring in 
New York history. The political boss is the logical outcome 
of our political evolution. He is the master mind, which 
directs the group of men who arrange for the winning of 
elections by their own adherents. Such a skilled organiza- 
tion is almost always successful over unorganized attempts 
to do the same thing. 

Business and sectional interests. Next, we must recog- 
nize the industrial development of the period after the 
*seventies, and the tendency of the Government to interfere 
with those whose interests were in the business world. Our 
business men can adapt themselves to any conditions, but, 
of course, they would rather have favorable conditions. 
The logical result is the support by the business interests of 
that organization which would best serve its interests, and 
which would see that policies were adopted which would aid 
them to the greatest degree. The election of 1896 brought 
the greatest step in this process when Marcus A. Hanna took 
over the direction of the Republican Party, with the support 
of the business interests of the country. The Republican 
Party is the exponent of a high tariff, and is opposed to 
interference by the Government which would limit the 
activities and opportunities of the business man. The 
Democratic Party, handicapped by being the party of re- 
bellion, seemed to be of little use, and thus was forced into 
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taking the opposite side of each of the questions as it arose. 
This is an illustration of the manner in which a party per- 
sists and even becomes stronger after the original issues are 
dead, because it formulates new issues from time to time if 
it can gain support for its office-seekers by so doing. 

At intervals the pressure for a change becomes so great 
that the necessity for a compact organization is not enough 
to prevent a revolt. Such were the Liberal Republican 
movement of 1872, the Populist movement of 1890, and the 
Progressive Party of 1912. It is usually sectional, and is 
encouraged by a material distress which the older parties do 
not see fit to relieve. Cities are especially subject to upsets, 
since the city government comes very close to the pocket- 
books of its voters. But it is a question which is always 
before the leaders of a party as to just how much of an asset 
a certain issue will be in the matter of getting votes. Is it 
worth while to propitiate one section of the country at the 
expense of votes and campaign contributions in other 
places? 

The machinery of a political party. A political party, 
then, is essentially a well-organized group, the purpose of 
which is to control the organs of government, to hold the 
offices. It usually adopts policies which seem best adapted 
to secure this end. Platforms may come and go, but the 
organization is apt to persist. The backbone of the party 
organization is the group of real or prospective office-holders 
and the directing heads are the professional politicians. 
_ The expense incident to the work of the party organization 
is met by contributions from those who, for some reason, 
want that party to be successful or who want its favor if it is 
~ successful. 

_ The older parties in the United States have a complex 
_ organization which is recognized by both State and Federal 
law. A cross-section of each party shows a well codrdinated 
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chain of workers, a hierarchy, reaching from the President 
down to the humblest of the precinct workers. The States 
vary in their manner of choosing the lowest grades of com- 
mitteemen, and for convenience we shall outline here the 
Pennsylvania system. The reader should make the adjust- 
ments needed for his own State. 

At a primary election, the voters of each party elect mem- 
bers of the county committee of that party. These com- 
mittee-men (many are now women) are the official party 
representatives of the smallest political unit. This com- 
mittee directs the work of the county party organization and 
has as its great function the election of its party nominees to 
county offices. It directs the work of the small army of 
precinct workers, those aspiring embryo politicians who do 
the actual work of getting out the vote of the party. 

The registered party voters of each county also choose 
two members of the State Committee. Each State Com- 
mittee in the United States chooses one member of the 
National Committee. Here is a complete hierarchy, each 
organized committee being subordinate to those above it. 
Each committee really serves in a dual capacity. It is 
recognized by the State Government as a needed agency for 
the carrying out of the primary election laws; it is also to 
regulate the internal affairs of the party in its division. 
Each committee has a chairman and other necessary officers. 
Its function is to have general oversight over the activities 
of the party machinery in the campaign, to direct the com- 
mittees that are subordinate to it, to provide for getting and 
spending the campaign funds of its district, and to see that 
the party polls its maximum vote. We shall see in the next 
lesson some of the ways in which this is done and we shall 
discuss some of the motives of the people who are the cogs of 
the machine. As each committee gives forth its dictum ona 
given subject, what is the sanction which impels obedience 
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inthe ranks? To what extent does the committee in a given 
territory dictate the candidates of that territory and how 
does it manage it? 


or > 0 te 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


. In many places the voting booths are besieged by a crowd of party 


workers waiting to meet persons about to vote. Is such the case in 
your district? Why are they there? Should they be there? Are 
voters in your district taken to the polls in automobiles? What does 
this indicate? 


. Why is it that a third party, such as the Progressive Party of 1912, 


lasts such a short time? This has been the case with every such move- 
ment in our history. Is it organization? Resources? Principles? 
As this is written a new third party is talked of. What is its status? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Election of 1896. 

. The Committeemen of Your Precinct, County, and State. 
. The Progressive Party of 1912. 

. The National Chairmen To-day. 

. Methods of Nominating Candidates. 
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LESSON 16 
THE MACHINE AND THE ELECTION 


Practical politics. We now want to pass from the more or 
less theoretical discussion of the political party with which 
the last lesson was concerned to the very practical problem 
as to how individuals are taken from public life and made 
into public officials. We may divide these into two great 
classes, that composed of elected officers and that composed 
of appointed officers, but this classification will have a more 
academic than actual importance, as we shall see when we 
come to a conclusion as to the method of selecting each. 
Their selection really arises from the same organization. 

The Convention. On the Australian ballots which we use 
for elections we find that each recognized political party has 
a list of candidates which are the formal nominees of that 
party. Now, if the party is an organization whose primary 
function is the holding of public offices, it is evident that the 
leaders of the party will be much interested in the persons 
who are picked for the positions on the ballot. In the period 
of the last generation all candidates were selected at a party 
convention, and in many States there is a movement on at 
present for a return to the convention system. The mem- 
bers of the party in each district chose delegates and the 
assembled delegates voted for nominees. 

The objection to this was that the actual selection of the 
candidates was two steps removed from the voters. This 
made it almost impossible to get them to take the interest in 
the election of delegates necessary to popular control. It 
also gave the leaders of the party a much greater oppor- 
tunity to control the choice, since organization men were 
usually chosen as delegates and they were subject to sugges- 
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tion, since party loyalty is the shibboleth of most party men. 
The organization must not be broken up. Men must be 
elected who will carry out the policies for which the organiza- 
tion stands, and, more important still, who will appoint the 
faithful to the offices of the second group. The result was 
that conventions usually were used to “O K” a “slate” pre- 
pared by the leaders. 

The direct primary. To make the choice of candidates a 
little closer to the voter, we now have a system of direct 
primaries. Here there is a preliminary election, some 
months before the general election. Each party has a 
separate ballot, and those citizens who are registered as" 
members of that party may vote. The individual who 
secures a plurality of the votes is the nominee of the party. 
Theoretically this has taken from the leaders of the party 
much of their prerogative, but actually we find the organiza- 
tions about as powerful, although it has added greatly to its 
worries and work. “Splits in the party” are more frequent. 
The voters are called upon more often, with the result that 
they are apt to take a greater interest in affairs, scrutinizing 
the records of the parties with greater care. But a real 
- insight into the problem can come only after a careful 
, analysis of the electorate, a question which will be considered 
in the next lesson. We must here note the one great excep- 
tion to the use of the direct primary in this country, the 
selection of candidates for the presidential elections. Here 
we still use the convention, and the people have little to say 
about the matter. Presidents are nominated by small 
groups of leaders. Our chapter on the “Executive” will dis- 
cuss this point more at length. 

The party leadership. We have already seen that each 
party has a system of committees to further the interests of 
that party at the general election. In strict theory this 


committee should take no hand in the nomination of candi- 
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dates, other than to manage the machinery for the purpose. 
The State Committee should not use its resources for the 
nomination of its choice in the primaries, but here again it is 
to be feared that theory and practice are at wide variance. 
The State Committee is made up of the leaders of the or- 
ganization. The same men make up the State Committee 
and the group of what we call “bosses.” 
It is not the purpose of this lesson to indulge in the usual 
maledictions against the “‘boss,”’ and the term is not used 
to suggest a wholesale condemnation. We have already 
shown the importance and necessity of leadership. The 
party boss is a leader. The evil connotation which adheres 
to the name “boss,” has come because our history contains 
accounts of too many such leaders whose leadership was 
used for personal gain at the expense of the general good. 
We must have bosses of the other type. Keeping in mind 
that the idea of the party is to hold offices, the men who 
have attained leadership prepare a “slate,” a list of the 
candidates whom they wish chosen. Word is sent from the 
State committeemen to this effect. In most cases the mem- 
bers of the subordinate committees demonstrate the fine 
_ discipline of a military organization, and the body starts to 
work for the election of those selections at the primary elec- 
tions. In most cases they are successful. What are the 
motives and forces which make the organization function so 
efficiently? 

It is obvious that united effort can accomplish more than 
a divided effort. In a State election it is unlikely that any 
one candidate will be known well through the whole State. 
Each section would have its own choice and the divided 
effort would probably bring to the nomination a man who 
would be unknown through most of the State, and who 
would be out of sympathy with the party organization as 
a whole. The ideal of party organization is unanimity of 
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effort. That can be secured only by concerted action before 
the election and a general acceptance of the one set of ob- 
jectives. If this one set of objectives is the obvious wish of 
the majority of the members of the party, it is a good thing 
to have party regularity; if it is dictated by a small group to 
a subservient majority, it is of doubtful benefit. The psy- 
chology of the party worker, then, is that the organization 
must be maintained by unanimity. What is his own reason- 
ing as to why this should be the case? 

Importance of party regularity. This question assumes 
that there has been some reasoning, an assumption not war- 
ranted by a knowledge of people. Most people live within 
the political mores of their group, a code of mores which 
places party regularity above all else. Some are party 
workers because it is the thing to do in their particular group. 
Among many others the election looms large as a part of the 
self-gratification code. Winning an election is a kind of 
national sport — a game of skill played for the satisfaction 
of being on the winning side. For others it is a way to earn 
a living. But in spite of the lack of clear reasoning on the 
question of party regularity, there must be some good rea- 
sons why such a code should survive when placed in competi- 
tion with the code of an insurgent group, as, for instance, 
that of the body of Senators headed by Dolliver, Cummins, 
Beveridge, and others, who fought in the Senate against the 
passage of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill which was ap- 
proved by the organization. 

Most political workers think of themselves as potential 
public officers. They are always listening to the still small 
voice which is to call them into public life. Such service has 
many advantages. For small men it means financial gain 
because many public offices carry salaries that are tempting. 

Others, to whom the salaries would not appeal, look to other 
advantages — increased influence, inside information, con- 
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tracts for public work, fulfillment of ambition, etc. Some 
who are active politically do not want the offices for them- 
selves, but they do want the places of influence held by those 
who will use them favorably. ‘To them we must add an 
ever-increasing number, such as Roosevelt, who seek public 
office as a public service. But the theme of the refrain is the 
same, the securing of public office. 

Now, these offices, either elective or appointive, are 
looked upon as rewards for party service. That person has 
the best chance of being successful who has been most active 
in the work of the party and who is known as a dependable 
regular, one who “plays the game.” The man who has 
revolted is on the blacklist, as witness the political death of 
the leaders of the “Bull Moose” movement of 1912. Tobe 
included in the organization “slate” for a party nomination, 
one must be known as a regular. Here is an argument in 
favor of regularity that is conclusive. 

The endless chain of leaders and followers. The great 
mass of “jobs” are appointive, and here is where the big» 
stick of the organization is swung to the best advantage. If 
an orthodox governor is chosen by the efforts of the faithful 
he is expected to make his appointments in a way to reward 
such service. The big State jobs go to the leaders of greatest 
influence. The ward workers look for recognition when the 
local plums are being handed out. The county leader is 
county leader because his:influence is such that he can get 
those who do his bidding appointed to the available places, 
now and then showing that he has sufficient influence to get 
some exceptionally important individual appointed to a 
more pretentious State place, such as a judgeship or a vacant 
United States senatorship. The State leader is he who has 
influence in the securing of Federal as well as State appoint- 
ments. 

The endless chain is thus formed. Leaders are leaders 
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through the ability to shake the “plum tree,” to parcel out 
jobs to followers; followers are faithful because they hope to 
be of sufficient influence in their sphere that suitable re- 
wards will come their way. In general, offices and jobs are 
the central fact about which all political organizations re- 
volve. It is easily seen why the civil service is intensely 
unpopular with such a group. If no one is to be appointed 
except those qualified to the highest degree, this lubrication 
for the party machine would be cut off and the machinery 
would soon cease to function. The organization must have 
free choice, and they must appoint men to salaries above 
what they could get in ordinary competitive life in order to 
make the political effort worth while. By an analysis of 
appointments made by an elective officer, be he President or 
county commissioner, we may definitely fix the machine 
which functioned at his election. 

Up to this point we have taken for granted that the 
choices agreed upon by the leaders actually win the elec- 
tions. But, you say, the elections represent the will of the 
sovereign voters. That introduces a new problem, that of 
the forces which make the voter mark his ballot as he does 
mark it on election day. This is the fundamental problem 
of democracy and is worthy of a lesson to itself. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Think over your experiences in the clubs or societies to which you 
belong. How are elections conducted? Is there a nominating com- 
mittee? Why? Would an election in a large group be practicable 
without one? Give reasons. Is there a parallel with the text of this 
lesson? 

2. Review the political life of Roosevelt from the standpoint of this les- 
son. Compare his attitude toward the candidacy of Blaine to that 
toward Taft. From which attitude did the most good come? 

8. Is there an office-holding class in your locality? In your State? If 
there is, list the persons who constitute it. 


vo 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. Your Local Machine. 

2. Insurgency. . 
8. Possibilities for a Third Party. . 
4. Political Clubs. 
5. Party Regularity. 7 
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LESSON 17 
THE ELECTORATE AND THE ELECTION 


An analysis of the electorate. It was suggested in the 
last lesson that the crux of the problem of education for 
democracy and citizenship and of the problem of more 
efficient government alike lies in an analysis of the electorate 
itself. The results of such an investigation will vary with 
the community examined, and it is suggested that the 
reader consider this lesson merely as a guide toward a bit 
of research. He ought to use the census figures, and any 
other figures that are available, to get answers not only to 
each of the following questions but to as many more as will 
throw light on our problem: 


What percentage of the voters of your State are illiterate? 

What percentage of the voters of your State are foreign-born? 

What percentage of the voters have had no education beyond 
the sixth grade? 

What percentage of voters have had a high-school training? 
What percentage of those legally qualified to vote actually did 

vote at the last primary election? At the last general election? 


These answers give us a start in our analysis. They will 
bring out the fact that a very large proportion of our voters 
are very poorly fitted for that duty. They will further indi- 
cate that a too large proportion of those legally competent 
to vote are not even interested in the matter. Here is the 
~ background upon which we must construct our idea of the 
place of the voter in a republican form of government. 

The question as to who may vote is one which the States 
_ themselves must settle. The Federal Constitution has two 

~ amendments which are a slight limitation of this power, in 
_ that it is provided that the State may not refuse the vote to 
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a citizen because of race, color, previous condition of servi- 
tude, or sex. The qualifications as actually fixed upon in 
the various States usually include an age limit and a resi- 
dence clause stating the length of time that the individual 
must have lived in his State and district before he is entitled 
to cast a vote. Some States demand that he shall demon- 
strate an ability to read. Others add to this the ability to 
understand and explain a part of the State Constitution that 
is put before them. 

Now, we must keep in mind that the suffrage is a privilege 
and not a natural right, and that the group of individuals 
who hold the governing power have granted to sections of 
the governed certain shares in the process only when forced 
to do so. Asa general proposition, that section of a group 
will exercise governing power which has the intelligence so 
to do. Arbitrarily to make out a voting list with certain 
names thereon would not alter this. ‘Those who have the 
intelligence to govern will do so in the last analysis. Our 
electorate is very inclusive, and it has been given by law a 
rather wide share in the selection of officers. The question 
is as to whether there is any possibility of a beneficial exer- 
cise of that power except by those who have the intelligence 
and interest that are needed. 

The main groups of voters. We may conclude that there 
are at least four groups of voters at every election, groups 
that may be very easily distinguished. In the first place we 
shall meet the dyed-in-the-wool party men and women, 
people who have been born into an environment which 
causes them to think that to vote for a candidate other than 
the one approved by their party organization would be flying 
in the face of Providence. Herein is hidden a question 
which has puzzled a great number of our really great men. 
Agreeing that results can be secured under present condi- 
tions only by using the conditions as we find them — that is, — 
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by using the party organizations — should a man remain 
true to that party even if the candidate chosen is unfit and 
the policies advocated wrong? In 1884, when the Repub- 
lican convention nominated Blaine, what was Roosevelt to 
do? Roosevelt thought Blaine a dangerous man. Should 
he follow the “Mugwumps” and refuse to support the ticket, 
or should he accept the dictum of his party? In 1884 Roose- 


velt refused to bolt and, in a very half-hearted way, sup- —_- 


ported the Republican ticket in which he did not believe. 
In 1912, however, he acted on the reverse principle, and 
headed the group who refused to support Taft. The pros 
and cons are obvious. On the one side is the matter of 
principle; on the other that of expediency. In one case the 
man follows his convictions; in the other he does the practi- 
eal thing in sacrificing his principles in the hope that at some 
later date he will be able to have the influence to make those 
same principles tell. This discussion, of course, has been 
about the case of a man who had a real intelligent interest in 
what was happening. Most party men have no such prob- 
lems to face, as they care little about the problems of the 
party. Their intellectual background does not force such 
weighty decisions upon them. 

The second type of voter is the person who is swayed by 
discontent. It is customary in our American life for our 
citizens to blame most of their troubles upon the group that 
happens to be at the time in control of the Government. 
Since the mores of self-maintenance are fundamental and 
most easily demonstrated, this discontent makes itself felt 
usually in that field. Industrial troubles cause discontent 
and that industrial discontent, those hard times, are re- 
flected in a greatly increased “floater” vote at the next elec- 
tion, that is, of voters who have changed from one party to 
the other. Many of our elections are waged on just this 
issue. The year 1900 saw the Republican Party advertising 
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the “Full Dinner Pail” as its slogan. The year 1922 saw 
the voters wavering in their allegiance because of the con- 
tinuation of the after-the-war economic slump. No con- 
structive program figures among such people. They know 
that they are for a change; the only change that is easy and 
at hand is a change to the other party. 

The third type of voter may be considered as a sub-class 
of the last type. It is the man who goes one step beyond the 
discontent. He is discontented with the economic situa- 
tion, but he has formulated a theory by which he hopes 
matters will be improved. He is “for something” rather 
than purely “against something.” We may not agree with 
the wisdom of the program; at present a majority of the 
voters are not attracted by the socialistic scheme; but they 
have thought out of their discontent a tentative solution, a 
decided step forward. 

Another class is made up of the so-called intellectuals. 
They are the people who maintain a party independence 
and who attempt to reason their way through problems as 
they arise, deflected by neither economic discontent or other 
bias. This group has the needed information and the 
needed intellectual training. It is small, however, and, 
largely because of its boasted-independence of party organi- 
zations, is very weak. Too few of this class work within the 
organizations. 

This latter group is swelled of recent times by the presence 
of a great number of voters who will boast that they vote 
“for the best man” rather than “for the party.” The 
practicability of this is to be questioned. In elections other 
than those purely local what chance has the voter to know 
the candidates? His chief source of information or misin- 
formation is the partisan press. Campaigns tend to obscure 
rather than to illumine the personalities of the candidates. 
Add to this what we have seen about the submerging of the 
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individual official in the system which demands that he 
“play the game” or retire. It is next to useless to “vote the 
man” when it is the policy of the party, as such, which is to 
control us. 

In some sections the un-Americanized vote presents an 
enormous problem. An alien comes to our shores firmly 
fixed in a code which gives the individual no share in govern- 
ment. He does not connect the use of the ballot with condi- 
tions under officers so elected; his standard of living is not 
outraged by conditions that clash with our mores. His 
ballot is a thing out of which he is to get as much immediate 
satisfaction as possible, satisfaction that is purely material. 
We can easily see how, in great industrial centers, this group 
of voters presents a wonderful chance to the professional 
politician for vote manipulation and to the student of society 
for experiment as to ways to change the mores of a group. 

To summarize, a small proportion of our voters have the 
intellectual background for a real rational decision on the 
vital matters of government. The political leader, be he a 

_ prophet of light or an apostle of darkness, must secure the 
votes of this heterogeneous mass. About the first class he 
need not worry, except to provide a little enthusiasm now 
and then. It will do little good to bother with the intel- 
lectuals — they are few in number and of little influence. 
Elections may be won if the vote of the second class can be 
won over, those of the people who are swayed by an appeal 
to their economic discontents, to excessive taxation, and the 
like. Let the reader review the elections which have been 
held in the last few years. Is it not noticeable that the 
great appeals have been to the self-maintenance code — to 
the economic discontents of the people? 

This analysis has been superficial, and yet enough has 
been said to demonstrate the great problem of republican 

~ government. Will it be ever possible to bring the electorate 
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as a whole to the stage when it can intelligently pass on 
public questions? We féar that it will not be soon. On 
November 21, 1922, President Harding, in a speech to Con- 
gress, suggested that the members of Congress were not 
merely to echo the thoughts of those who sent them. They 
were to be individuals and be bold enough to depart from 
the wishes of the voters. Maybe thisisasolution. At any 
rate, we must see that popular government is apt to progress 
by the trial-and-failure method, expensive and slow. Can- 
not the school do something which will hasten the day of 
more rational selection? 

The first duty is clear. The teacher must instill into 
every boy and girl such an all-year-around interest in the 
affairs of government that there will be no slacker citizens 
in the next generation. “Current Events” must have a 
prominent place in every curriculum. Further, every voter 
must approach his duty with a store of the needed informa- 
tion, and a socialized attitude of mind. The foreign-born 
child must be trained specially. Here is another school 
opportunity. The ideal situation for a voter is in a political 
party as an,active worker, to be recognized as a party man 
so that his influence can be exerted where it will tell, and still 
to maintain an intellectual independence of action which will 
direct his efforts into channels which mean societal better- 
ment. The school must make politicians; if it does not, the 
bar-room and pool-room will. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Consider the great problems upon which recent campaigns have been 
waged. What is Article X of the League Covenant? Why are you 
for or against a high tariff? What can be said for and against the 
ship subsidy? Would you like to discuss any of those questions with- 
out considerable research? 

2. What can the school do to eliminate the class of non-voters? 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Literacy in this State and Locality. 

Our Local Foreign-born Vote. 

. The Party Platforms in 1920. 

. The Mugwumps. 

. The Bull Moose Party. 

. The Woman Vote and Party Regularity. 
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LESSON 18 
THE EXECUTIVE 


The selection of the presidential nominee. In a previous 
lesson we have seen how the President has assumed a rather 
important place among those agencies of our Government 
which determine policy. As a holder of the veto power, as 
the leader of the party, as the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, as the chief of our diplomatic service, he has 
indeed a real power to determine policy. It will be well to 
review the process by which a President of the United States 
is chosen in order to determine whether or not he is respon- 
sible to the electorate. How is the President nominated? 
How is he elected? ‘Through what forces are each of these 
brought about? 

This process is another instance of the general fact that 


we are tending toward democracy. In the period before ~ 


1824, the party candidates were chosen by a Congressional 
caucus. “King Caucus” went down in the flurry attending 
the choosing of Andrew Jackson, and since that time we 
have had the party convention, a giant mass meeting of 
party representatives held in the midsummer of election 
year. Each State is entitled to twice as many delegates as 
it has Representatives in Congress. Note that this appor- 
tionment has nothing to do with the number of voters in the 
State claiming affiliation with that party. Georgia has just 
as many delegates to the Republican convention as to the 
Democratic convention; Pennsylvania has just as many 
Democratic as Republican delegates. , 

The delegates are, for the most part, chosen at the party 
primaries, and it would seem as if they would be representa- 
tive in fact. The machinery exists for making the delegates 
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reflect the majority thought of their districts. The diffi- 
culty is that, in most cases, there is no “majority thought ” 
in the district that early in the year. Our voters do not 
connect the choice of a President with that spring primary. 
The political leaders place on the primary ballot the names 
of some of their henchmen; the voters choose them. ‘Then 
come the campaigns of the various aspirants for the pres- 
idency, campaigns directed at the delegates already chosen. 
The choice is now out of the hands of the people. The 
delegates have no obligation to reflect popular sentiment, 
should any exist. 

This situation is attacked in some States by means of a 
preferential primary. At the election at which delegates are 
chosen, the voters indicate their choice of presidential can- 
didates. The chosen delegates, however, are not bound 
legally by that choice. They may disregard it entirely. It 
is possible that, in time, we shall develop a code of mores 
about this institution similar to that surrounding the work 
of the presidential elector. At present there are indications 
that many delegates do feel some moral obligation to obey 
the dictates of the primary; it is certain that the interest of 
the electorate is aroused in a very healthy manner by such 
a system at a time when such interest is ordinarily dormant. 

Most delegates travel to the great conventions unin- 
structed. They have been blindly chosen. They are for 
the most part well-disciplined members of the State organ- 
ization, recognizing the value of regularity and obedience to 
a leader. 

When the convention meets, an interesting picture meets 
the eye. Here we have about a thousand delegates from all 
parts of the Union, yelling themselves hoarse, marching 
about the hall, and making a great show of enthusiasm upon 
the mention of certain names. They have speeches nominat- 
ing from ten to twenty men, and finally they start to vote. 
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_ As the voting progresses it will be seen that the delega- 
. tions from the States seem to vote as a unit. This means 
that the entire seventy-eight votes from Pennsylvania will 
usually be cast for the same man. Upon the first few ballots 
some of the State delegations will vote for what are known 
as “favorite sons,’’ men who really have very little chance 
of securing the nomination, but who are voted for merely as 
a compliment from the home folks. Ballot follows ballot, 
since in the Republican convention a majority of all the 
delegates is necessary for a choice, and in the Democratic 
convention a two-thirds majority is needed. One by one 
the favorite sons are eliminated from the race and the con- 
test narrows down to two or three of the principal candi- 
dates. As the novelty of the convention wears off, and 
ballot after ballot wears down the vitality of the delegates, 
the psychology of the situation is taken advantage of by the 
party leaders and their plans can now be brought to matu- 
rity. Their choice is brought into the open and by means of 
the uninstructed delegates their candidate is usually nom- 
inated amid a storm of enthusiasm. After the delegates 
arrive at the scene of the convention the matter is entirely 
out of the hands of the people. ‘The delegates go about 
their work entirely oblivious to the existence of a constitu- 
ency back at home. The presidential candidate owes his 
nomination to a restricted group of party leaders. 

The ratification of the selection. On the Tuesday after 
the first Monday in Noventber all of the voters are priv- 
ileged to go to the polls and to cast ballots. Their choice, 
however, is extremely restricted. Upon the official ballot 
they will find the names of the two men who have been 
selected by each convention, and who thus are the official 
candidates of the parties. The chances are that the voter 
does not approve particularly of either of the candidates as 
presented to him; in very many cases we find the voters 
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staying away from the polls entirely, or, at least, expressing 
disgust with the whole business. We find a great many real 
self-righteous citizens calling the wrath of heaven down 
upon a government by politicians for politicians. It will 
usually be found that these holier-than-thou citizens began 
to think about the election of a President about two weeks 
before election day. At the time when the actual work of 
selecting the candidate was done, they were unwilling to pay 
any attention to political matters. If the average voter will 
not bother with politics, he must not find fault because there 
are some people who will. It is a fact, however, that in the 
great majority of cases the President becomes President not 
because any large proportion of the population approve of 
him, but because he is the choice of a group of party leaders; 
and this situation makes him responsible particularly to 
that group of party leaders rather than to the electorate at 
large. 

The legal mechanism for the election is familiar to readers. 
Each State chooses a number of electors equal to the number 
of its Representatives and Senators, electors theoretically 
and legally free in their choice. It is a perfect instance of 
the triumph of the mores over legal form that they always 
cast their ballots for the party nominee of the party under 
whose emblem their names appeared on the ballot. It will 
not be possible to discuss the matter here, but let the reader 
answer the following questions as an aid in its development: 

What is the purpose of this indirect election? 

What reasons exist for it to-day? 

What arguments can be brought against it? 


At what elections has this system failed of a choice? 
Does any sentiment exist now in favor of a change? , 


On the day of the 4th of March following the election day 
the successful candidate takes his oath as the chief executive 
of the United States. We have seen in a previous lesson 
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that the name “chief executive” does not express exactly 
the function of the President. He is a very decided factor 
not only in carrying out the policy of our Government, but 
in the formulating of this policy. Let us suppose that a 
President could be chosen whose platform was clearly de- 
fined and well known before election day and whose views 
were approved by a majority of the voters of the land. In 
doing his share in the determination of policy, would he be 
absolutely free to reflect the views of the electorate which 
had chosen him? Can he be perfectly independent in his 
decisions upon all questions, those foreseen in his platform 
and those unforeseen? 

The second-term temptation. The first problem con- 
fronting the new President is our time-honored custom that 
two terms shall be allowed to a President, if he can get him- 
self reélected, and but two. It is in our code of mores that 
to be reélected to the presidency is a sign of approval on the 
part of the electorate. Human nature being what it is there 
must recur to the President the feeling that four, three, two, 
or one year from the present he is to be a candidate for 
reélection. If we could revamp our system so that reélec- 
tion would come directly from the electorate, there would be 
some virtue in a process which would keep that President 
close to the electorate. We have already seen, however, 
that our system makes the President responsible to the 
political machinery of his party for his election and for his re- 
election. 

There is a temptation, then, throughout his first term of 
office, to play safe politically. This means that in the deter- 
mination of all public questions the opinions of the leaders of 
the party are very carefully secured. Nothing of moment is 
done which would antagonize any great element in his party. 
He must continue to be an “available candidate.” This 
consideration has suggested over and again the idea that we 
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should revise our Constitution in order to give to our Presi- 
dent one six-year term and then make him ineligible for 
reélection. A President who runs afoul of his party organi- 
zation in his first term is apt to find himself superseded when 
the next party convention comes about. 

The President as party leader. The President also finds a 
very complex situation arising from the fact that our Con- 
stitution provides a system of checks and balances. No 
decision of public policy can be put into operation until it 
has been approved by each of the Houses of Congress and 
the Executive. It follows, then, that the three agencies 
must work in unison if any constructive work is to be done. 
They get together because they are of the same party and 
because that party will be held responsible for any failures. 
Since the time of Roosevelt, the President has assumed a 
position as leader of his party. As such he must keep peace 
in the official family and this is usually a question of give- 
and-take. He is only one man, in spite of his position of 
leadership, and he will find himself making appointments 
dictated by the leaders of Congress in order to provide the 
oil for their party machines. He will find that he must 
agree to sign a bill, very much against his own will, in order 
to secure the passage of others he thinks vital. The exi- 
gencies of a party organization are a very real influence in 
the decisions of every executive in the land, be he President 
of the United States or the burgess of the humblest borough, 
if he has been elected by popular vote through the efforts of 
a party organization. This factor enters the work of an 
executive because he is not an executive pure and simple, 
but a part of the machinery for the determination of policy. 

An ever-increasing number of cities have taken up this 
problem and the “city manager plan” has been the sug- 
gested solution. In this scheme, the tasks of determining 
policy and of executing policy have been thoroughly sepa- 
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rated. A council with few members is responsible for the 
determination of all matters of policy. The executive work 
is left to a trained executive hired by the council and respon- 
sible to it. The city manager is an expert executive; he 
carries on the work of the city along lines dictated by the 
council. ‘The people know who is responsible for the policy 
being carried out and they know who is responsible for the 
way it is carried out. This division has not been attempted 
in any of the larger units — county, State, or Federal Gov- 
ernment. It seems probable that the tendency will be in 
that direction. 

One more feature of our executive department deserves 
mention here, namely, the Cabinet. The President has 
many heavy duties. He must enforce all of the laws of 
Congress, with the collection and spending of the revenue as 
the most complicated. He must direct our foreign relations. 
He must command the army and the navy. He must sign 
or veto bills. He must make all appointments to office. 
Washington made the first selection of men to assist him. 
For advice, the framers of the Constitution thought that the 
Senate would serve. Soon, however, Washington found 
that the Senate was of no mood to serve as an advisory body. 
It insisted upon enforcing an independent judgment, and 
the result was that the President began to call upon his 
assistants for advice. This is the beginning of our Cabinet, 
a body that does not exist in the Constitution. 

Let us note that, although we speak of our “‘Cabinet,” we 
have nothing analogous to the English Cabinet. Our Cabi- 
net is a part of the President’s own personality and has no 
connection with Congress. The English Cabinet is a com- 
mittee of the Parliament, and is responsible to and remov- 
able by that body. We do not have a responsible Cabinet. 
This fact has a bearing on many questions of our policy, 
such as that of the removal of Cabinet officers by the Presi- 
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dent, and that of the team-work which is so necessary 
between the executive and the legislative departments. 
Let the reader trace the steps through which our Cabinet 
would have to pass in order to become a responsible cabinet 
in the European sense. If it were accomplished, what would 
be the effect upon our President? 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Asa matter of self-examination let the reader answer these questions: 
Who was the delegate to the last Republican or Democratic conven- 
tion from your district? 

For whom did he vote in the convention? 
_ Which candidate was favored in your town? 
What “booms” are now being floated for the next election? 

2. In teaching the elections in history class, do you try to analyze the 

real reasons for the election of the successful candidate? Is this 
possible in the 8th Grade? In the High School? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


The President and the Senate. 

The Development of the Cabinet. 

The Conventions of 1920. 

The Party Platform. 

The Electoral College. 

The Veto Power. 

. Recent Attempts to Amend the Constitution. 
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LESSON 19 
THE JUDICIARY 


The work of the courts. For some lessons we have been 
discussing the two departments of our Government which are 
most definitely described and limited in the Constitution, 
those of the executive and the legislature. The third de- 
partment, the judiciary, is merely outlined in a very short 
article of the Constitution, the details of even the organiza- 
tion of the courts being left to the Congress. The more per- 
plexing questions as to the actual powers of the Federal 
courts were still subject to discussion after a century of 
history. In one short lesson we must try to grasp the 
meaning of some of the fundamental ideas which have been 
evolved by the history of that department of our Govern- 
ment which has no parallel in any other land in the world. 

A court is a man or group of men (man now being con- 
strued as a general term to include woman) whose function 
is to decide in a specific case whether a person accused of 
breaking a law has broken it, or, in a case of dispute, which 
of the disputants is in the right according to the law. The 
legislature decides, subject to influences that we have seen, 
thinking for the moment of criminal law, that a certain 
course of action shall be unlawful; it is the task of the execu- 
tive to see that all who act*in violation of the law be pun- 
ished. It isa part of our code of mores that a person accused 
shall be thought of as innocent until his guilt shall have been . 
established by some competent agency. The court is the 
institution to which the task is given of deciding, in each 
specific case, whether a person accused of breaking a law has 
done so. Since we are each subject to laws made by at least 
three legislative bodies and enforced by three different ex- 
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ecutives, it is clear that each of our governmental units must 
have courts of its own. The city council may make laws 
which the mayor is to enforce. Between the two must come 
a system of city courts to decide whether those accused 
really shall be punished by the mayor. The State legislature 
makes laws which the governor must enforce and the State 
constitutions provide for State courts, the courts in the 
county seats, which decide the guilt of persons accused of 
violations of State law. These are the courts with which the 
reader will be most familiar. But the Federal Congress will 
pass laws which the President must see executed and the 
fathers of the Constitution rightly saw that violators of this 
law must be brought before an entirely independent system 
of Federal courts. The Constitution, therefore, provides 
for a Supreme Court and other courts to be organized by 
Congress, an organization which was arranged for in the 
very first Congress. The reader should be sure to have the 
three sets of courts clearly distinguished. 

In its work of deciding cases there seems very little op- 
portunity for the court to take an important part in the 
determination of policy, if we look only on the surface. But 
we must go back of the scenes. We will immediately think 
of the opportunity to influence a trial in a way to make sure 
that men accused of breaking some law are not found guilty, 
thereby nullifying the force of the law. But the history of 
our judiciary has been surprisingly free from instances of 
judges who willfully intruded their own views into cases 
which were clearly covered by law. If the law is clear the 
duty of the court is fairly definite. But before a court can 
tell whether a person is guilty of a breach of law, it is neces- 
sary to determine just what the law is. Laws are made, not 
to fit specific cases, but to meet great classes of cases, and 
the specific case before the court is usually so complex that 
no one law completely covers it. Again, the legislatures 
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may pass a number of laws upon one subject, often not 
troubling to repeal former legislation on the same subject. 
It is then the function of the court to disentangle the mass 
and find out what the law is as applied to the case at hand. 

Among the classes of cases in which laws seem to be in 
conflict is a special case which must come in for a more 
special treatment. From the days of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 for many years there hung over the 
lawyers of the young nation the question as to what would 
occur should a case come before the Federal courts in which 
there should seem to the court to be a conflict between a law 
of Congress and the Constitution itself. We must remember 
that the Constitution is a law of the land. We call it now 
the fundamental law, but for a long period in the Nation’s 
youth there was no unity of opinion as to just what this 
meant. More serious still was the question as to a conflict 
between the Federal Constitution and a law passed by a 
State legislature. Would such a case be within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts, and, if the court would try the 
case and be of the opinion that such a conflict of law did 
exist, would it refuse to convict under the law? 

Here is the fundamental question of nationality against 
State rights, and in 1800 came the election of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the accession to power of the Republican Party 
which tended strongly away from the centralization of the 
Federalists and toward State rights. The ensuing years 
would probably have marked the beginning of a decentrali- 
zation had not the outgoing President, John Adams, in his 
last hours in office, made haste to fill all vacancies with 
Federalists. Among these appointments was that of John 
Marshall to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Mar- 
shall had spent all of his life among influences which had 
made him a thorough-going Federalist. He believed that 
the Federal Government should assert its supremacy in its 
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own field. American constitutional history after 1800 is 
written largely around the name of John Marshall and the 
execution of his theories of government. 

The Declarative Judgment. Let us emphasize once more 
the fact that courts operate only after some one has been 
accused of breaking a law or a definite dispute involving a 
law is brought before them. Should Congress pass a law 
that is considered unconstitutional by a great majority of 
citizens there would still be no way to have a decision ren- 
dered other than for some one to break the law, be brought 
before the courts for trial, and stand the risk of the penalty 
should the court decide that the law and the Constitution 
are consistent. This important question of deciding the 
constitutionality of laws was in the minds of the members 
of the Constitutional Convention, for we find that on August 
20th Mr. Pinckney submitted the following to be referred to 
the Committee on Detail: 

Each branch of the legislature as well as the supreme executive 
shall have the authority to require the opinion of the supreme 
judicial court upon important questions of law and upon solemn 
occaslons. 

The convention did not adopt this clause, but we find in 
the Constitution of the State of Massachusetts the following 
provision: 

Each branch of the legislature as well as the governor and 
council shall have authority to require the opinion of the justices of 


the Supreme Judicial Court upon important questions of law and 
upon solemn occasions. 


Here it will beseen that in language almost identical 
with that of the suggestion at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, the courts of Massachusetts are frankly given a 
share in the determination of policy prior to the passage of 
the act. 

Importance of the work of Marshall. Under Marshall the 
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Federal Supreme Court took to itself an absolute inde- 
pendence of the other branches of government and reflected 
the political views of Marshall in crystallizing three funda- 
mental ideas: 


1. That the Supreme Court may refuse to convict under an Act 
of Congress which it considers unconstitutional. 

2. That the Federal courts may nullify an act of a State legisla- 
ture which they consider inconsistent with the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

3. That the Federal courts will follow the doctrine of loose con- 
struction in so far as they may think the needs of the Nation 
demand it. 


The successors of Marshall have carried the work forward 
along the path which he laid out, and, in spite of some set- 
backs, the court is to-day harvesting where Marshall sowed. 
To comprehend fully this development the reader should 
take the time to become familiar with the facts in some of 
the landmark cases such as Marbury vs. Madison and the 
others cited in the lesson on “ Paternalism.” 

The selection of judges. In the United States we are not 
yet quite sure as to the best method of selecting our judges. 
In the Federal courts they are all appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to the ratification of the Senate. In very 
many of the States provision is made that the judges shall be 
elected by popular vote. There is a trend toward this latter 
system. It would be profitable to consider very much in 
detail the arguments for and against this method of choosing 
judicial officers, 

It is well to remember, first, that the functions of a judge 
are highly technical in their nature. Very few of our citizens 
ever voluntarily come into contact with a court of law, and 
but very few of our voters have any real knowledge as to the 
qualifications fitting a person for a judgeship. Unfamiliar as 
he is with the personalities and qualifications of members of 
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the bar, it is not very likely that, on election day, he would 
be able to decide wisely as to which of the candidates had 
the required qualifications, even granting a conception of the 
prerequisite qualities. The electorate at large is manifestly 
unfitted to select a judge. In spite of this fact there is very 
little question but that in the selection of our elective officers 
we are successful in the case of none to the extent that we are 
in the election of judges. This is because the lawyers of 
each district have a vital interest in the selection of a 
judge. When a vacancy occurs, it is in the mores of most 
localities for the bar association to support acceptable can- 
didates. Unsuitable candidates very seldom come before 
the electorate. 

The independence of the courts. The independence of 
the judiciary has been a shibboleth of our constitutional 
history. Numerous provisions of the Constitution bear this 
out. Our Federal judges are given life tenure, and their 
salaries may not be reduced while they are in office. State 
judges, even though elected, are given long terms in office. 
In Pennsylvania the county judge serves for ten years and 
the justices of the Supreme Court for twenty-one years, 
Thus safeguarded, judges are the most independent of our 
officials. But of late there has been some discussion of this 
independence. Some States have gone so far as to provide _ 
that judges shall be subject to recall by the voters — a most | 
radical departure. There is some feeling that even the 
Federal Supreme Court should not be as independent as 
it has been. Political parties have been anxious to have 
judges appointed who agree with their fundamental views, 
as witness the campaign of 1920. Here campaign material 
was made of the fact that the successful candidate would 
have four new justices of the Supreme Court to appoint, and 
it was thought important that, in their appointment, men 
should be selected who have well-known trends of mind upon 
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public questions, if not absolutely known views upon the 
subjects which are apt to come before them. 

The independence of the court, then, is a subject for study. 
In a democracy, where all of the departments of the Govern- 
ment should reflect the wishes of the public, is it proper to 
have one independent organ? Should one branch be so 
independent as to be absolutely unresponsive to popular 
control? Very frequently in the past, questions of the 
determination of national policy have been decided by the 
Supreme Court by a vote of five to four. After the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress assembled have put 
their stamp of approval upon some question of national 
policy, it is a great question whether a group of men, un- 
responsive to popular will, in the face of grave doubts, as 
witnessed by the fact that four judges out of a court of nine 
judges would dissent from the majority report, should be 
enabled to annul that law for the whole land. There is no 
question but that there should be a court to safeguard us 
against unconstitutional acts of Congress, but, on the other 
hand, wherever there is a disagreement among the members 
of the court as to whether an act of Congress is or is not con- 
stitutional, it seems reasonable that in a nation in which the 
people are supposed to have the deciding voice in the Gov- 
ernment, the expressed will of Congress should not be de- 
clared unconstitutional except by a unanimous or largely 
preponderating decision of the Supreme Court. May it not 
be that, in making the Supreme Court independent, we have 
made it too independent of the popular will? On the other 
hand, to provide for a popular recall of judicial decisions is 
to make the decisions of the court too responsive to popular 
passions at the time. The great problem of a democracy 
with reference to the court system is to strike a nice balance 
between these two extremes. — 
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THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. In differentiating the work of the three departments, many books say 
that the court is “‘to interpret the law.” Is this a clear concept? Just 
what does it mean to a high-school freshman? How can you make 
the real function of the court clear? 

2. Give some examples of cases which would come before Federal courts, 
Would a murder trial ever be held in these courts? 

3. What courts have juries and what courts have not? What is the 
function of a jury? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS | 


Procedure in a Criminal Court. 

The Organization of the Federal Judiciary. , 
John Marshall. 

The Dred Scott Case. 

. The Northern Securities Case. 

. Coercing the Supreme Court. 

. Municipal Courts. 
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LESSON 20 
THE ROAD TO DEMOCRACY, - 


Political conditions show steady progression. For some 
lessons we have been discussing the mechanism of our Gov- 
ernment from the standpoint of the ordinary private citizen. 
Unfortunately for our peace of mind we have been interested 
primarily in depicting conditions as they exist. Had we 
made a comparative study we could have shown that in our 
Government the citizen has more influence than in any cther 
state of comparable size. There is no reason to be pessimis- 
tic over conditions as they exist. A study of our history ~ 
shows a fairly steady progress in the direction of popular 
government. We are better off to-day than we have ever 
been and we shall be still farther on toward our goal to- 
morrow. The teacher is looking toward to-morrow and 
must risk being thought too critical in order to visualize the 
better day. 

What we have and need. By the time this point is 
reached we ought to have some definite ideas upon the sub- 
ject of political democracy. In most general terms we may 
think of a democracy as a government which is very sensitive 
to the popular will and in the selection of whose officials the 
people have as nearly an equal voice as possible. In the 
light of this conception we find in the United States a pecu- 
liar situation. By a process of borrowing institutions from 
our frontier localities we have perfected an organization 
which meets the conditions almost to a nicety. We have 
frequent elections, we have direct primaries, we have a 
universal suffrage, and we have, in some places, initi- 
ative, referendum, and recall. We have the machinery for 
democracy. 
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But in spite of all this, we are conscious of a feeling among 
the people that this is a government of a certain few people 
with the great masses going through the motions of political 
activity, but having little real power. Just where lies the 
road to true democracy? How can we make the machinery 
of democracy function? 

Democracy demands an educated electorate. The obvi- 
ous answer is that it lies in the electorate itself. A govern- 
mental machine can be no more perfect than its individual 
parts. Our electorate is extensive and each voter is called 
upon to make decisions of the utmost moment. He either 
makes the decisions himself or he adopts them ready-made 
from some one else. In either case he is the center of power 
and his expressed decisions determine the course of our gov- 
ernmental policy. Perhaps it is too much to expect every 
citizen to be able to handle such complicated subjects as the 
tariff, taxation, international relations, and the like. We 
can, however, insist on a socialized attitude. This is predi- 
cated upon some intellectual background, some knowledge 
of history, of the nature of groups of people. The voter 
must not be carried away by dogmas, by red fire and pa- 
rades. He must recognize the difficulty and complexity of 
problems of group life and he must choose his advisers in a 
manner dictated by intelligent perspective rather than by 
gross self-interest and ignorance. 

The responsibility for the training of the next generation 
of citizens rests almost entirely with the public schools. 
The teachers must be filled with a great interest in the ques- 
tion; they must be filled with information; they must have 
the desire for this sort of civic service. We can imagine the 
change in the whole attitude of the electorate when it is com- 
posed of men and women who know history, who know the 
difficulties of moulding groups of people, who know the per- 
plexities of public office, and who, above all, are conscious of 
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their responsibilities as members of a self-governing body. 
We may make all the constitutional changes that we desire; 
the real panacea, in spite of all, rests with the electorate. 

To recapitulate some of the matters discussed in previous 
lessons on the legislative department, we can see some 
changes which would be of advantage. There is no question 
but that our House of Representatives is too large for ef- 
fective deliberation. We ought to do something to control 
the “pork-barrel,” and as this is being written we are wit- 
nessing the effecting of a new budget law, creating a budget 
bureau at the head of which the President appointed the 
energetic General Dawes, who has since been succeeded by 
General Lord. This ought to do much to conserve our 
financial resources. We who remain at home should follow 
the activities of our representatives with more care, interest- 
ing ourselves in the subjects of legislation and examining the 
record on all important votes, both in caucus and in open 
house. 

Problems connected with the presidency. When we 
begin to discuss the Executive we are first impressed with 
the need for new machinery for his election. 'The conven- 
tion system is unsatisfactory; preferential primaries do not 
meet the situation. Possibly a nation-wide primary could 
be arranged. The question is difficult, because some 
method would have to be devised for the expression of popu- 
lar choice in some manner that would eliminate the great 
crowd of candidates before the final choice, in order to pre- 
vent the choosing of a minority candidate, an inevitable 
result were a free primary to be held with an unlimited list 
of entries. 

Again, the election by electors has been out of date for a 
hundred years. The electors are now mere machines to 
register a previously determined party will, and thus have 
no use. Moreover, under our present system the minority 
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voters of each State are disfranchised. The entire electoral 
vote of each State goes to that candidate polling the largest 
vote. The result might give all of Pennsylvania’s seventy- 
eight votes to the Republican candidate if the actual vote 
turned out to be 3,000,001 Republicans and 3,000,000 Demo- 
crats. We might decide on some system of proportional 
representation, the electoral votes being distributed in pro- 
portion to the popular vote. 

It is possible that we should make some changes in the 
existing relation between the executive and the legislative 
departments. The President is the one officer who is chosen 
by the whole country, and as such he is more representative 
of the people than any member of either house. It is prob- 
ably right that he should have some influence upon legisla- 
tion. But he should have it frankly and be enabled to use it 
aboveboard. At present the Executive must seem to keep 
his hands off. He is forced to use back-stairs methods in 
order to get his views before Congress. He meets groups of 
leaders, and he threatens loss of patronage when such a 
course is necessary. But he may not go into the House, 
either in person or through a member of his official family, 
and debate his measures from the floor. President Harding 
incurred much criticism when he tried to bridge this gap 
by a special message, spoken in person by him, asking the 
Senate to defeat the bill granting a soldiers’ bonus. 

It is now the custom for the President to take the advice 
of the Senator of the State involved when any local officers 
are to be appointed. This is very important to the Senators, — 
as it enables them to control the party machinery of their 
respective States. If we could extend the civil service to 
most Government posts the President could be freed from 
the most troublesome of all of his duties, yet the most ef- 
fective of all of his weapons. 

Other problems before us. Our court system leaves little © 
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to be desired. We have already suggested one change which 
might be made with profit, that of a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide, whenever a law of Congress is to be de- 
clared unconstitutional by a court, it must be by a unani- 
mous or a largely preponderating decision of the court. 
When there is much doubt in the matter it seems clear that 
the will of the people should prevail. A further question is 
presented by the declarative judgment, the decision of a 
matter of constitutionality of a law before a specific case of 
the breaking of the law comes before them. However, our 
judiciary department is the most successful part of our 
entire system of government. 

In our election machinery we might do many things 
which would bring about a more clear-cut expression of the 
popular will. The first great need is the short ballot. If we 
examine some of the ballots used, particularly in the cities, 
we are not surprised that they are not more efficiently used. 
The ballot often takes an expert accountant to fold it, let 
alone give a mature judgment upon the matters involved. 
The advocates of a short ballot want to reduce the number 
of officers that we elect. The few who are elected are to 
appoint all of the others. The effect of this would be two- 
fold. With the appointing of all of the minor officers by 
one or two, we should have an opportunity to center respon- 
sibility; we should know that the men we elected were to be 
held for all of the action of the Government. And secondly, 
we should have a chance to make our choices more wisely, 
in having fewer to make. This need is felt seriously in 
state and city elections. 

The most recent agitation has been with reference to the 
workings of the direct primary. General Wood’s campaign 
for the presidential nomination in 1920, Gifford Pinchot’s 
gubernatorial canvass in Pennsylvania in 1922, and the case 
of Senator Newberry of Michigan have brought home the 
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fact that an appeal to any large electorate is bound to be 
expensive. One who has a great deal of money to spend in 
legitimate campaign expense has an enormous advantage 
over another not so situated. The direct primary is apt to 
work to the disadvantage of a candidate with slight financial 
resources. Here is the most serious immediate problem of 
our machinery. 

In the last few paragraphs, though, we have been dis- 
cussing matters that are of minor importance after all. An 
intelligent and interested electorate could make the very 
worst system go; an ignorant electorate will make the most 
democratic system the most dangerous system. Democracy 
is safe only to the extent that the citizens are ready for self- 
government. Our problem in America is one of education 
of both the old and the new citizens. Naturally our best 
opportunity lies with the children of our public schools. 
Here is your chance and mine. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


* 1. To what extent do classes in “Current Events” actually contribute 
to a lasting interest in societal problems? To what extent are they 
merely another lesson to be prepared? How can the latter be 
avoided? 

2. Does your school have any elements suggestive of life in a democracy 
or is it an example of a thorough autocracy? Many beginning teachers 
are exhorted first of all to “be the boss of the school.” Is this the 
proper atmosphere for the training of citizens? 

3. Apply the suggestion of this lesson to the problems of your state 
government. To those of your city. Which of them are most urgent 
in each of these units? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Short Ballot. 

. The Australian Ballot and its Predecessors. 
The Commission Government for Cities. 

. The City Manager. 

. A Trained Citizenship. 

Americanization of Aliens. 
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LESSON 21 
A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


Larger world relationships. It is, of course, a common- 
place to call attention to the fact that new means of com- 
munication have brought the various nations of the world so 
close together that it is now impossible for us to think of a 
nation in “splendid isolation.” We are, indeed, a family of 
nations, and sometimes we have the attitude of the tradi- 
tional brothers and sisters so realistically that we continually 
fight among ourselves. The present lesson is to discuss this 
family of nations in the light of history, that we may better 
understand how the various national groups have acted 
toward other groups. 

Conflicting desires for material objects constitute the 
_ forces which account for the vast bulk of relations between 
groups. Primitive peoples clashed when each of two groups 
wanted the same piece of territory, the same flocks, or the 
same women. The feudal barons of the Middle Ages came 
into conflict when one tried to annex some of the possessions 
of another. This feudal régime gave way to better organ- 
ized government, a variation which more efficiently pro- 
tected the property of the individual. And, finally, with 
the Industrial Revolution, came the modern period when 
wealth is not measured in land and when nations begin to 
come into conflict in their effort to get trade, the new source 
of national wealth. This later phase has brought clashes 
over commercial rights, over spheres of influence, over col- 
onies and mandates. Inter-group relations are still domi- 
nated by considerations of national wealth. 

Building up international mores. The elemental way to 
decide such questions is the direct appeal to force in war, in 
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which the stronger nation or the stronger coalition of nations 
imposes its will on the weaker. Here we may go over, in the 
eye of memory, the campaigns of Alexander, of Cesar, of 
Jenghiz Khan, of the Saracens, of Napoleon, and some more 
modern groups in their methods of getting colonies. In 
later times, however, it has become increasingly evident that 
some of the practices of war were of useless expense to both 
sides, usages such as the killing of prisoners, mistreatment of 
the wounded, and inhuman killing. There has been built 
up, gradually, a code of mores for inter-group relations, a 
code which has the sanction only of public opinion, but 
which we dignify by the name of international law. Events 
of 1914 showed that public opinion is not strong enough as a 
sanction for the international code, a fact which has been 
evident for years to those who earnestly desired to avoid the 
elemental appeal to force. The organization of the Hague 
Tribunal was an attempt to place a more organized and 
directed public opinion behind a demand that interna- 
tional law be adhered to. The League of Nations is the 
most recent and most comprehensive project for accom- 
plishing the same result. International law continues to 
be merely a code of mores based upon a public opinion 
which is apt to put material gain before all other consid- 
erations. 

The international affairs of the world during the last half- 
century have been dominated by one phenomenon, the rapid 
rise of the new German Empire to commanding position as 
a world power. ‘The nations of Europe found an efficient 
rival in the matter which seemed to be of greatest moment. 
Increasing industrial populations demand sure supplies of 
raw materials and sure markets for manufactured products 
as much as they did in 1660. The new theory is that these 
necessities are to be got by securing political domination 
over some area. The years since 1890 have seen this as 
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the paramount theme of international history. Africa, the 
Near East, and the Far East have been the battle-grounds 
for this campaign of penetration, a campaign which carried 
with it the need for ever-greater navies to protect gains. 
Germany proved to be a belligerent competitor, and the 
World War came. 

In spite of our hopes, the years since 1919 have seen the 
same contest going on with renewed vigor. ‘Territories are 
now held under the guise of “‘mandates.”” The Near East is 
witnessing a clash of French and English interests, with the 
control of Constantinople and the Mesopotamian oil fields 
figuring as apples of discord. To understand our world, we 
must still think in terms of raw materials, markets, and 
fields for the investment of capital. Wars will not cease 
until the electorates become intelligently interested and 
until they put into their foreign offices ministers who will 
see the world in a different perspective. 

Our own foreign relations present an interesting history. 
For almost a century we were influenced by two factors. 
One was the need for securing from other nations that 
respect for our sovereignty which equals show to one an- 
other. The other was that in our vast hinterland we had 
more than enough room for expansion both of population 
and commercial enterprise. In 1898 we fought the Spanish- 
American War, a war which brought us into world problems 
in both hemispheres. There are some elements of our recent 
foreign relations that smack of the Old-World state of mind. 
The Philippines, the Panama Canal episode, and our Carib- 
bean relationships will all bear a close scrutiny by students 
of foreign policy. But, on the whole, our international 
relations have been remarkable for their broad vision and 
unselfish intelligence, shining examples of which are the 
policies with reference to China enunciated by John Hay, 
and the relation of America to the Treaty of Versailles, 
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guided by Woodrow Wilson. We must look more specifi- 
cally at two aspects of our foreign policy as typical. 

The Monroe Doctrine. In our early days as a nation we 
decided not only not to meddle in European affairs, but to 
see to it that European nations did not interfere in ours. 
We went one step further and held that the nations of 
Europe should refrain from getting themselves into a posi- 
tion where such interference would be possible. Such was the 
purpose of the Monroe Doctrine enunciated by President 
Monroe in 1823 as a proclamation of our views. He stated 
that any attempt on the part of European countries to 
extend their influence to this hemisphere would be considered 
an unfriendly act by the United States. We shall consider 
that the reader is familiar with the history of the doctrine 
up to the last twenty-five years. It has served the purpose 
for which it was issued, and under its principles Europe has 
been kept from invading Latin America. Now a new ele- 
ment has crept into the question. 

The nations of Latin America are not now the weaklings 
that Monroe knew. Argentina, Brazil, and Chile have 
stable governments and the nations are prosperous. More- 
over, they are Latin-American nations, which means that 
they are made up of people with certain definite character- 
istics which we do not understand too well. These nations 
insist that they, as sovereign states, are to manage their 
own foreign relations without interference. Foreign rela- 
tions bring quarrels with other nations, especially if matters 
of money are involved. Another complication lies in the 
fact that the people of some of these nations have been in 

the habit of changing their governments by force rather 
oftener than by the methods prescribed by their constitu- 
tions. Such disorder brought them into conflict with na- 
tions of Europe which felt bound to protect the interests of 
their nationals, interests that were financial and physical. 
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In case of such a clash what was to be our attitude? The 
logic of events has determined it for us. If, to reason to the 
end, we do not want European nations to meddle in Ameri- 
can life, we must see that they have presented to them no 
causes which would necessitate such action. Such a respon- 
sibility has forced us to interfere with the internal affairs of 
the Latin-American states, taking sides in order to settle 
revolutions, bringing pressure to bear to make them meet 
their financial obligations, even to the extent of seizing their 
custom-houses in order to supervise their expenditures. 
We have constituted ourselves the policemen of the western 
hemisphere, a réle which is not welcomed by those nations 
who feel themselves under restraint. 

New problems which have arisen. A further element 
enters with the Panama Canal. On the plea that we must 
protect the canal we have felt obliged to enter into a further 
career of interference. We have purchased the Virgin 
Islands; we own Porto Rico; we control Cuba; we are in 
military occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo; we have a 
practical dictatorship over Nicaragua and Panama. For the 
student of international relations here is surely food for 
thought. Imperialism has been defined as the desire to 
govern peoples against their will. There is no question but 
that we are committed to just this thing in the western 
hemisphere. Is there justification for it in the argument for 
national security? 

The most recent development in the Monroe Doctrine 
has been the practical recognition of it as a part of inter- 
national law by the Treaty of Versailles. Our failure to 
ratify that treaty leaves us in a rather anomalous position. 
Another aspect of the question is presented by a recent dis- 
play of a new initiative on the part of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile in an attempted settlement of our broil with Mexico. 
The latest thought is that our national security could be 
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perfectly guaranteed by an agreement among the American 
nations, all to share in both the duties and responsibilities of 
seeing that the rights of all are maintained. If this is the 
only guarantee that we desire, can not an All-American 
Doctrine replace the Monroe Doctrine? 

When we cross the ocean we find that American foreign 
relations demonstrate but one exception to our “splendid 
isolation.” We have emphasized one great principle, the 
Open Door in China. By 1900 we were of such develop- 
ment that we had taken our place beside the nations of 
Europe as competitors for the trade of the world, a com- 
petition that was at fever pitch. One of the great unde- 
veloped regions was in China and the nations of Europe 
conceived the idea of dividing China among themselves. 
Britain started the process when she took Hong Kong. The 
Germans followed in Shantung. The Boxer uprising gave 
the excuse for a general scramble, when our Secretary of 
State, John Hay, sent notes enunciating a new doctrine 
calling for the preservation of the integrity of China and for 
the Open Door. China must not be carved up and all 
nations must have an equal share in its commercial advan- 
tages. For several reasons the views of the United States 
were accepted. As this is being written there is a tendency 
visible, chiefly on the part of Japan, to reject that policy. 
The Washington Conference discussed the question, but its 
work resulted merely in rather indefinite promises. The 
reader will do well to keep watch on future developments. 

The League of Nations and world problems. One more 
phase of international policy, the League of Nations, can 
only be outlined. This organization, forced into the Peace 
Treaty by the efforts of President Wilson, but largely 
formulated in its details by General Smuts of South Africa, 
is now a reality, un fait accompli. Its organization is accom- 
plished; meetings have been held; concrete results have fol- 
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lowed. The material as to the machinery of the League is so 
available to all that we shall not repeat it here. The reader 
should take as a research topic the following points about the 
League: 

Present membership, assembly, council, secretariat, meet- 
ings to date, accomplishments, the attitude of the United 
States. 

Before bringing this lesson to a close, we must suggest 
that the international status at present is filled with situa- 
tions out of which may come serious troubles. The Treaty 
of Versailles left matters in a very hazardous position. The 
following additional topics are given for particular study. 
What is the problem of each? 

Silesia; Greece and Turkey; Shantung; Russia; Germany; 
the Ruhr Region, Asia Minor, Mosul Oil, Chinese Revo- 
lution. 

The international situation at the present time gives a 
concrete example of the truth expressed above, that inter- 
national relations are almost wholly based upon economic 
needs, upon the mores of self-maintenance. Is it possible to 
bring forth an improvement in conditions until the economic 
attitude of the world is changed? Is it not prerequisite that 
we bring about trust instead of suspicion, confidence instead 
of distrust? Can we hope for peace until the important 
nations arrive at a more sane idea of the way to secure 
prosperity? 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


i. Immediately after the Congress of Vienna in 1815, as after the Con- 
ference at Paris in 1919, the people of the world entertained hopes 
that wars had been made a thing of the past. The former Congress 
seems to have missed the goal; what do you think of the probabilities 
of success for the latter? 

2. Has the foreign policy of the United States ever been dominated by 
motives of commerce? What is meant by “dollar diplomacy”? Is 
this brought out in our school histories? Should it be? Does our 
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school history contribute to a “‘holier-than-thou” attitude? Is this 
necessary to patriotism? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. Grotius. 

2. The Constitution of the League of Nations. 
8. The Diplomatic Service. : 
4. The Caribbean Policy of the United States. 
5. The Washington Conference. 
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LESSON 22 
THE MORES OF SELF-PERPETUATION 


Family origins; the motherfamily. It will be remembered 
that Professor Sumner has classified the mores of any group 
into those of self-maintenance, those of self-regulation, those 
of self-perpetuation, and those of self-gratification. To this 
point we have been describing some of the mores of self- 
maintenance, or the code as it pertains to those activities 
whereby the group maintains its physical existence, and the 
mores of self-regulation, or the code as it has to do with the 
creation and workings of a system regulating the actions of 
individuals to the advantage of the group. We now pass to 
the third of Sumner’s classes, the code which has grown up 
about the perpetuation of the group — the production of a 
’ new generation to take the places to be left vacant by the 
death of the present adult members. In this part of the 
code natural selection would act in a very elemental way, 
for it is clear that a group whose mores did not provide for a 
coming generation would automatically cease to exist, while 
those whose mores were adapted along that line would sur- 
vive to transmit those customs. 

A discussion of the mores of self-perpetuation will center 
around that most elemental of all social groups, the family. 
As has been suggested in our lesson on the origins of 
government, the family group antedates all the others. 
There is no relationship more fundamental than that of 
mother and child. The relationship is natural and certain, 
and the helplessness of the newborn baby insures a certain 
amount of lasting quality to the group. Only those groups 
will survive the generation whose mores provide for the close 
association of mother and child until the child is able to care 
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for itself. The position of the father is much less elemental. 
In the first place, until a definite system of mating is estab- 
lished the identity of the father may be difficult to fix. 
Again, after birth the ministrations of the father would be 
more of a liability than an asset. If we clearly perceive the 
state of affairs in a primitive group which has not yet devel- 
oped a definite code as to marriage, we can probably hy- 
pothecate two conditions, namely, promiscuity, or a practice 
of mating without system or permanence, and the mother 
family, a family organization in which the children traced 
their descent from the mother, and took the family name of 
the mother. As time brought more definite mating the man 
would go to the home of the woman, from which she no 
doubt had the right to order him at any time. Property 
rights in the children and other goods were hers. Writers 
tell us of many tribes in the world to-day which answer to 
this description. 

The father family. As soon as the group entered the 
pastoral stage certain conditions arose which sealed the 
doom of the mother family. The first is the changed condi- 
tion of life. Property consisted in the flocks which wan- 
dered about over the available pasture and which needed 
constant attention. This magnified the importance of the 
male, as the prosperity of the people depended upon the 
sort of service that males could give to best advantage. The 
constant wandering of the herd brought about a gradual 
drawing together of the mother and children to the father, 
whose flocks represented the food supply of the group. Here 
we see the germs of a change to the father family. The 
tendency was hastened by the wars which were inevitable, 
since other groups would covet the flocks. Warfare was a 
man’s occupation rendering the position of the man still 
more exalted. In addition, a successful foray usually led to 
booty, not only in flocks, but also in women. With a con- 
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ception of woman as property the tribe could have no trace 
of the mother family. Descent was now traced through 
the father, his was the property rights in both wives and 
offspring, and his was the name bestowed upon the children. 
The securing of wives by capture saw subsequent variations 
in wife-purchase, in the securing of wives by contract, a 
state of affairs reflected in our present mores. 

While this evolution was taking place we find another in 
the matter of the number of males and females which should 
constitute a family. We cannot trace an orderly history of 
this evolution as each group has been subject to unique 
influences which make for a unique development. We have 
already suggested that the probability is that the most 
elemental state of affairs is one of promiscuity, a condition 
where we may think of each woman of the group as the wife 
of every man, although travelers have been unable to find 
any instance of this in the world to-day. We do know that 
primitive tribes to-day show us examples of the other condi- 
tions which have been somewhere along the way in the evolu- 
tion of the family, namely, polyandry, polygamy, and mo- 
nogamy. 

The polygamous family. Polygamy is a family arrange- 
ment in which one man has more than one mate. This isa 
variation produced by a number of conditions, the chief of 
which is in all probability economic. Where the chief func- 
tion of women, particularly of the women who are captured 
in war, is that of laborer, it was clearly advisable for each 
man to make as full use of this asset as he could. Here isa 
situation where woman is clearly of economic use, but where 
she has not the needed powers to use that importance for the 
bettering of her own condition — a development which has 
characterized the last century. A second cause for polyg- 
amy is excess wealth, which has fostered multiple marriages 
as a matter of luxury and ostentation. Social expediency 
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may be given as a third cause. Some abnormal condition 
may impose a high death-rate upon the male population, 
creating a great excess of women in the group. At the close 
of the World War speculation was afloat as to whether we 
should see polygamy creep into the mores of the European 
countries which had suffered great male depletion. 

In general the mores are enforced upon the members of a 
group by the public opinion of the group and the fear of 
ridicule. There are, however, two institutions which add 
their sanction to some parts of the code, and thus render it 
more binding and more difficult to change. These two 
agencies are the State and the Church. We shall find all 
through this study that the marriage customs of a group are 
usually stamped with the approval of each of these organiza- 
tions. Among the Mohammedans polygamy is permitted 
by both the State and the Church. The Mormons put the 
religious stamp of approval upon polygamy, and then wan- 
dered for years in search of a locality in which the state 
would not be opposed. But even with these sanctions, the 
actual practice of polygamy will depend upon the economic 
status of the men of the group. It is not the usual thing for 
Mohammedans to have several wives, for the reason that 
they cannot afford them. If this condition became general 
due to hard times, which continued, polygamy would soon 
be replaced by monogamy as a part of the mores, or even, in 
extreme cases, by polyandry. 

The polyandrous family: Polyandry is the family or- 
ganization in which one woman is married to more than one 
man, a condition to-day found among some of the tribes of 
India and of Tibet. The most important cause of this is a 
difficult habitat, an environment in which the women are of 
little economic importance, and from which a man is unable 
to extract enough for himself, a wife and a family. Sucha 
practice may also rise among groups, even in the midst of a 
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monogamous region, if the number of males is out of all pro- 
portion to the number of females, a state of affairs said by 
some to exist secretly among some of our immigrants. This 
is a reflection of the economic status of the group. 

Each of the systems just discussed, polygamy and poly- 
andry, seems to result from some sort of abnormality in the 
adaptation of the group. In normal conditions there will 
be neither extreme poverty nor extreme wealth among the 
members. Moreover, barring pestilences and wars, nature 
seems to provide an almost equal number of males and 
females. The conditions which lead to polygamy and poly- - 
andry give way to a normal status which tends toward mo- 
nogamy, a family group in which one man marries one 
woman. Some would claim that it is a result of the fact 
that a man in that group cannot support more than one wife; 
others assert that it arose out of the enhanced spiritual 
nature of man as he has evolved. However it arose, it is the 
condition which is most prevalent in the world to-day, and is 
surely so among the more advanced peoples. It is the varia- 
tion which has survived in all of its tests with groups having 
a different code. Its beginnings are lost in the dim past. 
It has enjoyed the sanction of the church so long that it has a 
decided religious flavor. It is firmly embedded in the legal 
codes of most of the world. 

The marriage relation. Before leaving an analysis of the 
mores of self-perpetuation we must introduce three other 
terms which describe the customs relating to the degree of 
close consanguinity which may exist between people whom 
the mores will permit to marry. On one side is what we call 
incest, the marrying of near relatives, a custom which exists 
to-day particularly among those who consider their royal 
blood must not be contaminated by outside influences. A 
group which sanctions incest is on its way to annihilation. 
_ Science has shown us their inability to stand up in the strug- 
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gle for existence. A more general term is endogamy, the 
marrying within one’s social group. This may not be as 
close a union as incest, but the group practicing it is not apt 
to be so strong in the next generation as the one sanctioning 
ecogamy, the marriage of persons of different groups. 
Where the tribe requires that each man go out of the group 
for his bride the net result is apt to be superior to either of 
the other variations. Our own laws provide against incest, 
but we have no definite code as to exogamy or endogamy. 

Thus far we have been considering the family as a social 
group, an organization which preceded by a long span of 
time the institution of marriage, itself a very interesting 
study. Marriage ceremonies exist to-day for the same rea- 
son that they existed in primitive times and among more 
primitive groups — to serve to give notice to the group that 
the persons married are starting out together with the idea 
of establishing a family. It is a means of publicity. Be- 
cause the State has put its sanction upon a monogamous 
marriage it must exert some control, a control which varies 
from the mere recording of the event to the issuing of a 
license after physical examination of the man and woman. 
The Church put its sanction upon marriage before the State 
did, and so to-day we find a sort of joint activity, the Church 
sharing with the State control over marriages. 

New problems of the home. When we say that we are 
now living under a régime of monogamy, we are not accurate 
in the strictest sense of the word, for monogamy implies that 
one man shall have but one wife, and vice versa. But in our 
mores we modify this into a practical, workable monogamy 
by holding that one person shall have but one mate at a 
time. Our mores sanction the remarriage of widows and wid- 
owers without a question, on condition that respect is shown 
for the dead by the passage of a suitable interval of time. 
Divorce is in a more or less unsettled state in the mores. 
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The practice of divorcing mates seems to be on the increase 
and it would be valuable for the reader to analyze the situa- 
tion in order to find some of the important causes, such as 
hasty marriages, intemperance, cruelty, etc. What can be 
said of the attitude of public opinion on the practice of 
divorce? It is safe to conclude that it is not yet conceded to 
be an integral part of the code. We still note that the 
greater part of the group looks askance at one who is di- 
vorced; the fact that one is a divorced person is still headline 
news for the journals; States having lax divorce laws are 
thought of as fit subjects for jest. We may be developing to 
the place where divorce will be as much a part of the code as 
marriage, but we are not in that position now. 

If we now look back over some of these steps in the devel- 
opment of our home life, we may arrive at some definite con- 
clusions as to our place as individuals and as leaders of 
thought in the fostering of the greatest power in the life of 
man, the family. The welfare of the individual and to a 
great degree the foundation of the State rests in the family 
life. And we find to-day those who attempt to undermine 
marriage both by their philosophy and by their acts. Mod- 
ern life has brought influences which have changed the char- 
acter of the home to some extent. Destructive influences 
are most apt to be felt in an era of transition and it will be 
well for teachers to have some clear convictions as to the 
importance of home life and their own possibilities as agents 
in the strengthening of this most fundamental societal unit. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. A school principal recently told the writer that her teachers were wel- 
comed into every home in the district, which contained mostly aliens. 
Is this condition general? Have you visited the homes of your pupils? 
Are you familiar with home conditions? 

2. This same school is open evenings and serves as a clearing house for 
the perplexities of the parents of the neighborhood. What is the 
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status of parent visiting in your school? Is education a matter of 
team-work between home and school? 

8. What do you think of the “boarding-school’”’? How early should 
children be sent to one? What are the arguments in favor of a Junior 
College in each city? What can be said against it? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Mormons. 

. Causes for Divorce in the United States. 
. Marriage Laws in this State. 

. Eugenics. 

. The Economic Status of Woman. 
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LESSON 23 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHANGE AFFECTING FAMILY 
LIFE TO-DAY 


Ir you were able in your home community to go back in 
history a century or even less in time and note the conditions 
of home life at that time and then trace the development of 
the conditions under which the family has developed, you 
would be struck by some remarkable changes. Or, if one 
were able to antedate his experiences by a thousand years, 
or even to the commencement of the Christian era, one 
would find that the family has been constantly changing, 
losing some characteristics and gaining others. 

The religious aspect. At one time the family was a re- 
ligious unit, as exemplified, to give one instance, in Roman 
life. The father was the chief priest of the household. He 
officiated at all religious occasions except the most elaborate 
ceremonies. Because of his prominence and ritualistic posi- 
tion his authority in the home had a religious sanction, and 
his place in society was exalted. The fact that the religion 
was of a domestic sort tended to make the family a very ex- 
clusive organization. The family religion had its basis in 
ancestor worship and for one to worship at the altar of a 
family in which no family descent could be claimed was 
something of a disgrace. ‘This had two very important 
results. First, a childless man was thought to be cursed. 
Second, the home was made sacred and secure by the fact 
that family religion was emphasized. 

As the population increased and as the tribal organization 
became more complicated, the center of religion was shifted 
from the family to the tribe, and as a point of later develop- 
ment, to the larger groups represented in the State. That 
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accounts for the fact that to-day nationalities can be char- 
acterized rather definitely by a particular form of religious 
practice. In our tendency toward a division of labor we 
have made one group of people responsible for the religious 
duties of the group. The priesthood has taken from the 
father of the family his religious responsibility, and the 
public services of the group have to a great extent done away 
with the private family devotions of earlier days. 

The family as a political unit. The family has been, in 
the past, too, something of a political unit, especially in the 
days when tribal society was forming. The tribal group 
arose from a combination of families, or from the fact that 
one family placed all others in submission. In order to 
make this submission effective, it was necessary to have an 
efficient leader, who would be the head of the group both in 
peace and in war. Whenever a family had as a member a 
man who was sufficiently strong to lead the group he was 
recognized as the prince or king, and his family came to be 
the ruling family. The names Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, and. 
Romanoff are modern instances of this. The modern State 
has taken from the father that political authority which he 
held by virtue of his being father. 

The family as an economic unit. We must also pay 
particular attention to the manner in which the family was, 
until comparatively recent times, an economic unit. In the 
more primitive forms of society all industry centered in the 
home, Woman farmed in the cornfields, and then ground 
the corn into meal. She provided the needed clothing. In 
fact she did all of the labor which contributed to the comfort 
of the home. The man hunted, fished, and fought, but 
never did manual labor. This condition is best illustrated 
by the life of the North American Indians. In a higher and’ 
more intelligent development of the family, such as is most 
clearly found in feudal times, we find men definitely in the 
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agricultural stage. We can see here the beginning of a divi- 
sion of labor, and each home is relieved of some of the work 
which it previously did. The miller and the smith come to 
be recognized as necessary parts of every group. The miller 
relieved the home of one task, the smith of another, each 
supplying a need which was created by the use of new 
methods of agriculture. But the home continued to be the 
center of the industrial life throughout the Middle Ages, for 
we find the guild system in full play. 

The guild system centered in the home. The father of 
the family was the master mechanic and the shop was an 
integral part of the home outfit. The workmen, either the 
sons of the household or apprentices taken in, came to have 
a family relationship to the master. The journeymen were 
also members of this industrial family. Then elements of 
change began to creep in. The home was no longer self- 
_ sufficient and must now depend upon other groups for most 
of its needs; the super-organization, the guild, brought out- 
side influence to bear. Then came the Industrial Revolu- 
tion about 1800, which took manufacture away from the 
home. The father now had to go out of the home to find his 
employment. Children went away from the influence of 
the home to work. The mother ceased to be an important 
factor.in the actual economic life of the home. Another of 
the great functions of the home had been taken away. Asa 
later step we must not forget the ever-increasing part of 
women as bread winners, workers who also leave the home 
in the morning not to return until their day’s work is done. 
We have here forces which have brought a wide range of 
_ change in all fields of societal life. 

The educational and social functions of the home. Teach- 
ers need not be reminded that the trend is away from educa- 
tional responsibility in the home. The public school is still 
a new institution and we still meet people whose education 
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was completed at their mothers’ knees. Time was when the 
life of the child centered in the home. But the division of 

‘labor has been extended to take in the education of children. 
Teachers are employed and spend five hours each day with 
the children, who are thus taken for these five hours from 
the family circle during those years which are formative as 
to their character and mores. This family circle, already 
badly broken up by the economic changes already discussed, 
is further shattered. The home is no longer an educational 
center. 

In the older days the home was also the social center. 
Individuals must have social intercourse, and in times when 
the family was held together by a myriad of ties, when each 
member of the family was an intimate part of the lives of all 
the other members, preéminence had to be given to this 
group as a source of social contacts. But the prerequisite 
conditions no longer exist; the members no longer have this 
community of interest. Add to this the concentration of 
population brought by the factory system and the contacts 
with individuals outside of the family group brought by the 
telephone, the trolley car, and the like, and we have the 
germs of an actual social breakdown of the home. 

Recent changes in the status of women and the home. 
Further strains are put upon home life by the recent eco- 
nomic development of women. ‘The home had a strong 
bond when its very existence depended upon its unity, when 
the mother and children depended upon the father for main- 
tenance. But to-day the woman can make her own way in 
competition with the man, a circumstance which causes 
many men and women to hesitate to establish homes. 
Again, the making of homes is postponed by the ever in- 
creasing period required for entrance to a profession. Law- 
yers, physicians, and teachers hesitate to marry until they 
have established an income producing place in the coms 
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munity, and late marriages result in a changed family 
life. 

Other influences brought by the concentration of people 
are centered about housing conditions. On the one side is 
the question of poverty, the family being obliged to accept a 
lower standard of living in order to live near the scene of 
available labor. On the other hand is the demand for 
homes which require the minimum of attention, a demand 
which has brought the modern apartment. This is an ever- 
present proof of the fact that the modern age is minimizing 
the importance of the home, an attitude which must be 
changed if our national life is to advance along the most 
wholesome lines. 

Divorce. This modification of family life is exemplified 
in the divorce procedure which is gripping the United 
States. In the United States we have the heaviest divorce 
rate of all civilized nations except Japan. It is evident that 


divorce is increasing at least three times as fast as marriage. | 


During the past thirty years more than a million divorces 
have been granted. In almost half of these cases, children 
were affected. In more than half of the cases separation 
takes place by the end of the fifth year. This is evidence to 
show that something of an effort has been made by the 
persons concerned to make some necessary adjustments in 
their living. In a majority of cases — a percentage ranging 
somewhere between sixty and seventy-five — the wife has 
started the proceedings for the divorce. The legal causes for 
the institution of proceedings vary widely in the different 
States. 

Causes of increase in divorce. This variation in different 
States as to the legal cause of divorce constitutes the first 
cause for an increase in the rate. There seems to be little 
doubt but that the variation in the divorce laws of the 


States tends to encourage a severance of the marriage bonds, 
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Again, it is clear that the growing economic independence 
of women is a factor which has produced divorces. This 
theory seems to link itself up with the fact that most divorces 
are sought by women. It is true also that hasty marriages 
produce divorce. Hasty marriages are the result usually of 
non-uniform marriage laws in our States; then, too, the 
transfer of women to industry has in some cases produced an 
inability to meet the duties of the home. Finally, it may be 
claimed that there has been a breakdown in the belief in the 
sanctity and security of marriage and the family. 

Evils of divorce and possible relief. The evils of divorce 
are conspicuous. People who seek divorces are thrown upon 
the public and the law, which too often are unsympathetic, 
for the solution of their knotty personal problems. People 
who are the divorcees are often rendered cynical of the 
institution of marriage and the family is called into ques- 
tion. This is a serious condition when we recognize that the 
monogamous family has had something of a climaxing influ- 
ence upon society. Then, too, the fortune which follows 
the children of divorcees is pathetic. No one will dispute 
the fact that much wholesome education comes from in- 
formal contact with a father and a mother. 

Relief can be had in one of several ways. We should have 
marriage laws and divorce laws which are uniform in all of 
the States. Our young people should have access to training 
in the duties of home-making. We should have separate 
domestic relations courts which can give sympathetic and 
accurate treatment to the problems which cause divorce. 
Finally, we need a stimulation of personal ideals in the great 
problem of setting family life straight. 

The school’s part. We have found that the home of our 
ancestors was a powerful influence. It was a social group 
held together by ties that were economic, religious, social, 
educational, and political. Modern life has deprived the 
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home of most of the force of each of these bonds. Have we 
found anything as a substitute? 

This is a problem in the solution of which the school is 
called upon to play its part. First, there is the general 
training in Community Civics. The family is the earliest 
societal contact of the child and most courses call for em- 
phasis upon this relationship in the very first grade. The 
importance of home ties is brought home by story, game, and 
actual experience. Home Economics is a medium for in- 
creasing the interest in the home and for training the chil- 
dren in ways of making the home more attractive. 

On the other hand, the teacher must take every oppor- 
tunity to bring the parents into contact with the school, thus 
emphasizing the unity of family interest. The parents must 
be led to consider all of the problems of their children as 
their own. The Home and School Leagues and the Parent- 
Teacher Associations are as fundamental as their names 
would indicate. In our lesson on “‘The School”’ (36) will be 
found a description of the work of a school where this entire 
program is developed to a high degree. Most schools will 
find such a comprehensive program neither necessary nor 
possible, but every school must make definite effort to make 
of each new generation a body of citizens whose attitude 
toward the home will be wholesome. Citizenship is at its 
basis a matter of attitude. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. The general matter of this lesson should be subjected to the test of 
fact in the particular locality of the reader. What of housing condi- 
tions? Of the physical attractiveness of the homes? Of home life? 
Of the attitude of the school in its curriculum? Of the activity of 
parents as educational forces? 

2. What is the relation between the course in community civics and the 
problem of changing family life? 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Women and Children in Industry. 

. The City Tenement. 

The Modern Apartment as a Social Center. 
. The Lucy Stone League. 

The Home and School League. 

Legal Causes for Divorce. 

. Variation in Marriage Laws. 
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LESSON 24 
THE MORES OF SELF-GRATIFICATION 


Leisure and self-gratification. If we accept the proposi- 
tion of Professor Sumner that all of the mores of the group 
will fit into one of four classes, the preceding lessons will 
have touched all of the phases of human activity except 
those in which man indulges simply for the pleasure brought 
to him, those of the self-gratification code. It is enlighten- 
ing to consider the wide range of our activities dictated by 
resulting pleasures, whether the simple pleasure experienced 
in a pleasant social evening or the stolid pleasure of pride 
which caused the Greek boy to abstain from such food or 
conduct as would hinder superior physical development. 
Pride is a potent urge in the life of mankind, and any course 
of action entered upon solely as a result of it would come 
under the category of self-gratification. 

In the history of the race the only prerequisite to the 
development of such a code is leisure. If a group lives con- 
stantly upon the edge of the struggle for existence there is 
small chance for an extensive range of pleasures. The indi- 
viduals have no time for it. It is interesting to note that all 
peoples have discovered intoxicants, a means of temporary 
escape from experiences that are troublesome. The earliest 
self-gratification code is probably this elemental relief from 
the perplexities of life, and the modern world is still strug- 
gling with this section of its code, a section firmly embedded 
with the passing centuries. 

Historical attitudes. Roman life presents to us the pic- 
ture of a group almost free from concern about self-main- 
tenance, for free grain was the solution to this problem. 


_ The baths, the great games, the banquets and the wild orgies 
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find prominent places in those lessons of Roman History 
which attempt to explain the underlying causes of the de- 
cline in Roman character. Given leisure and no training of 
the finer instincts, the animal lust came into full possession 
of an entire group, and historians are agreed that this condi- 
tion paved the way for Rome’s decline and fall. 

The reaction from this vicious condition came with the 
asceticism of the medizeval Church. The gross excesses of 
the Roman world drove many of the thinkers to the op- 
posite extreme, and this monastic group developed the 
theory that all pleasure was sinful and that it would redound 
to one’s eternal welfare if this world’s existence could be 
made as free from pleasure as mortification of the flesh 
would make it. The Puritanism which was brought to New 
England in the early seventeenth century is another ex- 
ample of the same feeling of revolt from the loose pleasures 
of the average Englishmen. 

Changing conception of pleasure. Liberalized and more 
intelligent religious convictions have been breaking down 
the bars which asceticism placed against pleasures. When 
leisure came, men were impelled by those mental processes 
which are uppermost to activities giving pleasure, activities 
which were determined by their environment, the parapher- 
nalia with which they had to work and by their own 

.mental make-up. The American frontiersman had little. 
cultural training and his environment was restricted. He 
had horses and loved horse-racing; he was raised in an 
atmosphere where life depended upon his taking chances 
and he loved to gamble. The frontier West of the middle of 
the nineteenth century saw in the saloon and dance-hall 
combination its acme of self-gratification. 

The older communities have been influenced by new living 
conditions and by contacts with people with a more refined 
code. It has developed for self-gratification some institu- 
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tions which had origins in far different quarters. The 
theater, grounded originally in some sort of religious rite or 
mystic incantation, has become the mecca of all classes. 
Man has learned to get pleasure from the activities which 
appeal to his higher powers in the appreciation of painting, 
of music, of nature itself. There is pleasure in acts which 
degrade physically, mentally, and morally; there may be 
pleasure in acts which elevate if the individual is so trained 
that he is open to that appeal. 

The school and the play instinct. The problem of the 
school in this field is twofold. Child life is characterized by 
a love of play, and the school should see that this love of 
play is taken advantage of. The child is entitled to a joyous 
childhood, and modern city life takes away from him the 
freedom which is the heritage of childhood. The school 
must not neglect this play life. The least that it can do is to 
provide enough open space for the safe activities of its pupils. 
If the teacher has the personality necessary she can be the 
director and inspiration of the recreational life of her school. 
This is a nice as well as a delicate problem, for she must 
direct, without taking from the pupils the opportunity for 
individual expression which alone converts play into self- 
gratification. She must not discourage leadership in the 
pupils, cognizance of which will be taken when we recall that 
leadership was discussed in some detail in an early lesson. 
She must go beyond the usual réle of arbiter of disputes 
which have come to the point of violence. Most com- 
munities are now carrying the play idea further with the 
summer playgrounds, tracts being supplied with apparatus 
for the children and usually provided with an adult trained 
for the work of supervision. 

The supervision of play leads us to the subject of school 
athletics, about which periodic storms rage. In the days 
before school athletics held such sway the student might be 
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found in one of two classes; he was either among those who 
drowned all of their animal spirits in a ceaseless application 
to his books, or he was among those who gave vent to their 
liveliness in lawless pranks which usually included the de- 
struction of property. We have now attempted to solve 
both problems by organized athletics, the recluse being 
drawn from his books and the young animal brought into 
control by the desire to win games from some rival group. 
This latter emphasis, that upon success over rivals, has 
made for smaller numbers of very specialized participants 
and for a greatly increased number of those whose only 
participation in sport is as onlookers. Very recently has 
begun a new swing toward active participation for every 
student, such participation being compulsory in many 
schools to-day. 

Education for intelligent use of leisure. Passing from the 
function of the school in helping make the lives of pupils 
more joyous, we come to a more far-reaching responsibility. 
The child will some day be an adult and then he may be 
very effectively classified by his answer to the question — 
“How do you use your leisure?”’ He will have an ever- 
increasing amount of leisure as the working day is shortened 
and as efficiency brings him promotion. How does he spend 
the period from 4.30 to 10.30 in the evening? He may find 
his only pleasure in responding to the call of his animal pas- 
sions — in wine, women, and song. Or he may have been 
so trained that he gets pleasure in responding to the appeals 
of higher centers — in reading, in civic activity, in music, 
refined social intercourse, in thought. He has little chance 
for such a gratification code unless he has been so trained 
from babyhood. He must learn what and how to read. 
He must have a wide range of interests. He must have 
responsive emotions. He must be good company for him- 
self. His early training will predispose him either for or 
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against gambling, for or against the coarse, the low, and the 
degrading. To educate for leisure is the greatest and most 
serious problem of the school. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. What is the basis of the “Blue Laws” which are still on the statute 
books of many States? Are they enforced? Give reasons. Is this 
another example of the mores outstripping the legal code? 

g. Are your teachers on the playground during recess and before school? 
What do they do there? 

3. Do classes in reading lead pupils to read? Are they exercises in elocu- 
tion? How can they be made to function properly? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS - 


. The Chief Recreations in Your Community. 
. Public Responsibility for Recreation. 

. The Teacher at Recess. 

. The Roman Citizen at Play. 

. The Blue Laws. 
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LESSON 25 
PRESENT-DAY AMUSEMENTS 


The new interest in games and sport. What will a survey 
of the self-gratification code of the American people disclose 
as to the character of that people and as to the work that is 
to be done by the school system? The results of such a 
survey are difficult to analyze because of the great extent of 
the country and the wide divergence of interests and appeals 
shown, but we are able to make some generalizations that 
will be helpful. We should perhaps first differentiate be- 
tween the amusements of the town and those of the country. 
We are apt to think of amusements in terms of groups of 
people. With modern specialization it is obvious that the 
larger groups can afford to support more kinds of amuse- — 
ment than the smaller; moreover, the amusements will be 
found in larger companies. One of the reasons for the move- 
ment away from the farm has been the lack of, or at least the 
primitive character of the rural amusements. The question 
of self-gratification is by no means the smallest that con- 
fronts those who would promote life on the farm against the 
inroads of the city exodus. 

We may classify amusements also into those associated 
with the outdoor life and health-giving activity, and those 
whose appeal must be sought elsewhere. Professor Max 
Farrand says that one of the great factors in American de- 
velopment was the general introduction of the bicycle, per- 
fected with the pneumatic tire about 1888. The urban 
population was taken out of doors, and found that physical 
health was bringing a healthier outlook on life in general, 
leading people away from mere materialism to the pursuit of 
pleasure. We may think of these outdoor exercises as being 
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either competitive or non-competitive, the former having a 
particular appeal to the American character. Hundreds of 
our youths are led to keep in constant condition in order to 
take part in athletic meets, tennis tournaments, golf matches, 
baseball and football games. Of recent years girls have 
been sharing in all of these sports. 

Non-competitive and competitive sports. Non-competi- 
tive sport makes its appeal to another group. Thenumber 
of hunters has made game laws necessary in most States to 
prevent the total extinction of animal life. These laws 
sometimes aim to protect the supply of fish, and many 
States periodically restock the streams. In the summer, 
camping parties abound in the wilder spots. The roads are 
crowded with automobiles, driven by people seeking self- 
gratification in the outdoors, and the bicycle has been 
largely superseded by the motor-cycle with its ubiquitous 
side car. Walking still maintains its vogue among some 
few, although the use of the automobile has discouraged 
this as well as many other forms of recreation which de- 
mand considerable exercise in their accomplishment. 

Recurring to the interest in competitive sports we must 
recognize the group, much larger than that of participants, 
of those who fill the grandstands and bleachers — the 
spectators. In 1876, organized baseball was established to 
regulate that sport, a recognition of the great number of 
Americans who were willing to pay liberally to see highly 
skilled athletes in action. To-day almost every hamlet has 
its baseball team, and the inhabitants, impelled both by the 
joy of seeing the game and by the keen desire to see their 
team win, turn out by the hundreds, in the larger cities, 
with major league teams, by the tens of thousands. Of late 
years football, preéminently a college game, has been pro- 
fessionalized, and large crowds make possible the paying of 
salaries to the players. Tennis matches and golf matches 
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attract large galleries, and the leading players are known, by 
name and picture at least, to thousands. Boxing matches 
have drawn the largest crowds in recent years, more than a 
million dollars having been taken in at the gate for a recent 
contest. 

The spectator at the game. These facts seem to indicate 
that the American people are keenly interested in competi- 
tive sport, but for some reason largely as spectators rather 
than as actors. One reason for this seems to be the keen 
desire to win, a passion which tends to keep all but those 
who can stand out as winners out of the competition. Al- 
most every American boy can play baseball, but as he grows 
up he gives up the game unless he can play on a team which 
has a chance to attain some prominence. Another reason, 
which must be considered in connection with this, is that 
competitive sports demand a high degree of skill, and very 
few of our people have enough skill to become winners. To 
these elements we must add that most American competi- 
tive sports involve the organization of teams with a con- 
siderable amount of paraphernalia, and the necessity for 
keeping the same group together for some time — condi- 
tions which are not likely to survive the period of school life. 

It is a good symptom that many schools are insisting upon 
a participation in some form of athletics by every student, 
the most perfect example being West Point; but even under 
such conditions it is a question as to whether we are so train- 
ing our young people that they will continue to be interested 
in sport as performers rather than as spectators. We must 
get interested in sports which are not so highly specialized, 
that do not depend so much upon team play, which do not 
require such constant training, which can be played to 
middle life or old age, and which do not require the elaborate 
outfit of the college football expert or the member of the crew. 

In spite of all that we can do it is probable that the great 
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mass of our people who are interested in sport will fill the 
role of spectators, and this presents another problem to the 
educator. There is no more interesting crowd in the world 
than the group at a professional baseball game. A volume 
could be written on their peculiar code as to what constitutes 
fair play and what is unfair on the playing field. Another 
volume could be written about the psychology of the “fan.” 
The average tenant of a seat at a game seems to think that 
for the price of his ticket he has secured an inalienable right 
to abuse every one connected with the game from the 
favorite stars of the game down to the luckless umpire. It 
is also interesting to note that about half of the spectators 
insist upon giving a lecture on the fine points of the game and 
the virtues of the players and plays, usually to the disgust 
of all within hearing of the very loud voice. Ball games 
reduce the spectators to the lowest terms, and our schools 
can do a great service if they can instill mto the students 
something of the sportsmanlike behavior which makes most 
of our college games a joy to attend. 

The social amusements. When we come to look at those 
amusements which are not physical in their appeal, we will 
find that the largest group may be classed as “social.” 
These are the amusements which draw people because they 
bring them into contact with others whose company they 
enjoy. It is a sad fact that few people to-day are good 
company for themselves. It is also a sad fact that conversa- 
tion has become more or less of a lost art. Our modern man 
and woman must not be left alone, and he must not be 
thrown into contact with a group of fellows without a defi- 
nite program which will keep the party moving. This latter 
demand is responsible largely for the vogue of the dance. 
The dance is the excuse for and the motive power behind a 
social gathering. It will be of little use for us to rant against 
the indecency and the dangers of the modern dance, for each 
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generation has done this with respect to the dancing of the 
younger set. The dance is in the mores, and cannot be ra- 
tionally changed. The danger in the dance is rather in the 
dance hall, where young people are thrown together without 
proper safeguards and without proper supervision. Many 
cities are now attempting to give this supervision, and some 
have gone so far as to plan municipal dances in the open air, 
public squares being set aside for the purpose. 

The real remedy for the difficulty lies in the previous 
training of the individuals. ‘The danger could be obviated 
if we had instilled a wide range of interests, and had given 
such a training that the individual could find more real 
amusement in an appeal to the higher centers rather than to 
the lower. The social instinct cannot be killed, and the 
dance is a convenient vehicle for its satisfaction for those 
who are not appealed to by conversation, by musical events 
or by the traditional party. The answer to the immediate 
question seems to be regulation. 

The moving-picture type. We have also a great number 
of amusements which appeal to the emotions, and in our 
intense business life there seems to be a need for an emo- 
tional debauch once in a while. The theater presents one 
example of this, ranging from Shakespearean tragedy to the 
most inconsequential musical review. The average play is 
a mediocre portrayal of emotional life, a portrayal which is 
usually lower in the scale of refinement and excellence than 
is the audience. The moving picture is the most recent 
variation upon this sort of amusement, making up in cheap- 
ness what it loses in reality. Every hamlet in the land has 
its moving-picture house, varying from handsome, well- 
furnished, well-decorated houses to barnlike halls with no 
artistic setting and no hygienic fitness. The type or char- 
acter of the films shown has been the subject of much recent 
agitation. State Boards of Censors have undertaken to 
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weed out the unwholesome, but, after all, this sort of thing 
barely skirts the edges of the problem. The people will get 
the sort of pictures they want to see, and the character of 
the pictures shown is an indictment of popular taste rather 
than of any other agency. People want a picture which 
places before them a story with a strong emotional appeal 
that can be understood without cerebral activity. 

Another sort of film which has become popular is what is 

called “comedy,” the film which is filled with situations 
which will call forth laughter. Some of these films are very 
clever, but many of them make their point by virtue of their 
coarseness. A study could be made of the elements of 
humor by a study of a “movie” audience during a comedy 
play. In this connection we must mention the other spe- 
cialized industries which cater to the demand for laughter, 
such as the vaudeville show, the circus, and the omnipresent 
amusement park. Each of these is commercialized with the 
result that the test as to whether an attraction is to be 
offered is to be found in the box office. 
’ The intellectual pleasures. To complete our classifica- 
tion of amusements we must include one other great class of 
appeals to the emotion and then suggest that, strange as it 
may seem, there are people who get great enjoyment from 
appeals to the intellect. By the former is meant the enjoy- 
ment of beauty as represented in the various forms of art. 
This subject is more particularly the topic of the next 
lesson. When we come to the intellectual enjoyment we 
are in a rarefied atmosphere among people who are com- 
monly thought queer. The use of the brain as a thinking 
organ is not often classified as a part of the self-gratification 
code. But there is no reason why pleasure should not be 
derived from thought processes as well as from muscular 
activity — no reason except lack of skill on the part of the 
performer. | 
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It is surprising to find the number of American citizens 
who do not find pleasure in reading. Literature presents to 
us a storehouse in which we may find almost anything that 
can be desired — information, wisdom, beauty, humor, and 
so on without limit. For an adult to have no key to this 
store is, indeed, a misfortune. Our schools all teach some- 
thing under the name “Reading” and something called 
Literature.” It is a question as to whether the first does 
make efficient readers of us; it is more of a question as to 
whether the latter makes us want to read. 

In general, we may say that people enjoy that about 
which they have some knowledge. The statement holds 
good for recreation. The individual will turn, for a change, 
into the path into which his previous training and experience 
will lead. If he have little training, he will seek a path 
that demands none; if he have training he will get no pleas- 
ure from such a primitive course. Is not the lesson of this 
for the teacher perfectly clear? 

People who have leisure will seek self-gratification be it in 
the surrender to the animal passions, in the desire for the 
oblivion of intoxication, in the stirring up of otherwise 
dormant emotions, in society or in intellectual activity. 
Some of these result in acts which degrade. It is too much 
to ask that all self-gratification shall be elevating, but we 
can demand that it shall not degrade. Whose is the respon- 
sibility to see that such is not the case? The state has taken 
some responsibility, mostly‘ of a negative character to blot 
out the unwholesome. Probably it should go to greater 
lengths and add something constructive. The home and 
the school can function to a greater degree to provide 
opportunity for wholesome enjoyment as do some other 
organizations. Here we are particularly interested in the 
basic solution, the preparation of the children so that their 
interest will lead them to the type of amusement that 
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will give the maximum of pleasure without the shadow of 
degradation. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. The traditional task of school pupils is “to learn things.” To what 
extent does this tend to take intellectual pursuits from the field of 
pleasure? What can be done to remedy the situation? 

2. What are the arguments against organized athletics in high schools? 
Are they applicable to your high school? Are they insurmountable? 
Are they balanced by the advantages? 

8. Does nature study as a subject of the curriculum function to lead 
pupils to get more pleasure from nature? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Professional Athletics. 

Social Events in the School. 

. The School as a Social Center. 
. Travel for Pleasure. 
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LESSON 26 
THE ASTHETIC ELEMENT 


The enjoyment of nature. As suggested in the foregoing _ 
lesson there are certain too neglected sources of enjoyment 


which arise from materials, either in nature or created by 
man, which have the elusive quality which we call beauty. 
Unless something in the individual responds to the appeal of 
beauty we cannot call him a completely efficient citizen, and 
it is the purpose of this lesson to call attention to some of the 
parts of the environment which can be utilized in this way 
if the individual is able to recognize beauty when it is 
present. 

We ought to start with nature itself. Too many of us 
take nature for granted and surely here familiarity breeds 
contempt. We see too little of the symmetry and the 
grandeur that is all about us. But present school systems 
should be able to produce a great improvement in a rela- 
tively short time, for Nature Study is found in most curricula 
at the present. This study differs from Biology in that it is 
organized with reference to the child rather than with refer- 
ence to the subject matter, and endeavors to lead the child 
to see what is all about him in the earth, the plants, the 
animals, and the stars. It is hard to see how any such 
training will fail to take a lasting place in the life of the 
child. 

The enjoyment of literature. When we come to man- 
made beauty we may well start with literature in all of its 
beauty and its untold quantities. Enjoyment of literature 
and the recognition of its beauty is predicated upon the 
ability to read and it is a surprising thing to find that edu- 
cators have just begun to realize that we have not been 
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teaching our children to read. Our reading classes have 
been largely classes in oral expression and we have been 
exhorted to see that the child did not read rapidly, more 
rapidly than he could pronounce the words. Now we find 
that oral reading is not the great end of the reading class, 
but silent reading, and reading teachers are now being told 
to make a majority of their reading lessons exercises in silent 
reading, with emphasis on both “speed” and “‘comprehen- 
sion.” If we can start with the assumption that the next 
generation will be able to read we can turn our attention to 
the literature class, and ask whether that class has made for 
the enjoyment of the best kind of literature. How many 
times we are told that a study of Macbeth has made the 
pupil want to avoid all Shakespeare in the future! The 
teacher of literature has a very real problem to solve, a 
problem that is not made easier by the presence of college 
entrance examinations to be passed. 

The Public Library problem is a corollary to this problem. 
If we can make the people enjoy reading, the library will 
become a center of self-gratification in the community, and 
we shall find that the reports of the circulation desks do not 
show that the vast majority of books called for are sensa- 
tional fiction. The people will enjoy real beauty in litera- 
ture as such and will not use literature merely as a vehicle to 
secure an emotional reaction of the baser sort. Let the 
people demand the library in greater and greater numbers, 
and there is little question but that the library will keep 
pace with their demands. 

The enjoyment of music and art. Another manifestation 
of beauty is found in music and it is encouraging to find 
music appreciation in the public schools, a movement aided 
to no little degree by the talking machine. It is said that 
the American does not have the appreciation of music that 
is found in the peasant of Europe. It is surely true that our 
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symphony concerts will find the upper galleries filled with 
the humble foreigners of our cities. In Europe music arises 
in the social mass from the bottom; in America it seems to 
seep down from the top. But we see the germs of a new 
spirit. Community sings have survived from the war 
period, cities are providing city band concerts, and Phila- 
delphia has a city orchestra which gives a high-grade concert 
every evening of the summer in an outdoor arena. Our 
great orchestras give children’s concerts which are largely 
attended, and the schools have classes both in singing and 
in the playing of instruments. Music is a natural expression 
of the emotional life. 

Pictorial art makes its appeal to a very limited number 
because the number who have the requisite informational 
background is limited, and then the opportunities for the 
gratification of a desire to enjoy art is much more restricted 
than is the case with music. Drawing has been a part of the 
school curricula for years, but it has not been evident that a 
greater number of our people secure pleasure from the collec- 
tions of the art galleries. The same is true to a more marked 
degree of sculpture, and probably will continue to be true. 
The American people will have to wait for years before 
drawing, etching, painting, and sculpture will take places in 
the self-gratification code. 

The enjoyment of architecture. There are no like limita- 
tions in the matter of architecture. Each day the pupil 
must look at hundreds of buildings, and there is no reason 
why the pupil should not be led to take an intelligent interest 
in the problems of architecture there represented. He 
should appreciate the important elements of the various 
types of church buildings; he should take cognizance of the 
one great example of American architecture, the sky-scraper. 
He should even more be interested in types of home build- 
ings. To make the home beautiful is surely a high type of 
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self-gratification, and this search for the beautiful should 
extend to the planning of the grounds as well as the con- 
struction of the building. 

From this we can extend our studies to include city-plan- 
ning, for there is little doubt but that our cities have more or 
less just grown, with no definite planning. The streets are 
often crooked, they are narrow, they are poorly paved, and 
the buildings are not harmonious. Factory and residential 
districts are intermingled for the sake of economy and con- 
venience. Buildings are erected with no thought to their 
adding to or subtracting from the beauty of the neighbor- 
hood. City beautifying is a concrete study in which every 
child will be interested, and in which he will get a valuable 
training in the esthetic. 

The teacher and the esthetic. Just where does the 
teacher find a place in the development of this very exalted 
emotional reaction to the beautiful? What can be done 
in the already overcrowded curriculum? The answer to 
these questions is made easier by the fact that most of the 
training to be given in the new Community Civics can be 
given incidentally. We may start with the schoolroom, and 
it is too often true that the schoolroom is in dire need of 
some beautifying touch. Beauty may be enhanced by 
orderliness, by neatness, and by cleanliness. That means 
clean floors, nicely arranged desks, neatly kept textbooks. 
It means airy and well-lighted rooms, well-selected pictures, 
and decorated walls. It means a dissatisfaction with an 
unsightly school yard. When the child has responded to 
such conditions as these the program will become objective 
and every normal mind will tend to react to make the rest of 
the environment more attractive. The new generation will 
then revolt at dirty streets, carelessly kept and poorly 
planned homes, and ugly cities. 

But appreciation of beauty is not only a matter of habit; 
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it is also a matter of information. Analysis of beauty will 
aid in its detection and surely will make its production more 
easy. We cannot expect the citizen with no knowledge of 
the best in literature to go to the library and search it out. 
The child must be taught the elements of architecture before 
he is ready to see the beauty of a building. He must know 
something of music before real music will have much appeal 
tohim. While he is still in school we can give him both the 
information upon which he may base his esthetic life, and 
we can put him into contact with the best in each of these 
fields, that the best will become habitual and that nothing 
but the best will satisfy. 

If the school will do this we may leave the results to take 
care of themselves. Art, as the objective medium for the 
transmission of beauty, has a real spiritual value. It will 
lift its devotees from the realm of the ordinary nearer to the 
sublime. It is hard to imagine a vicious person who reacts 
strongly to the beautiful. Art appreciation works itself out 
in a much more practical manner also. It makes artisans 
out of mechanics. It finds expression in beautiful homes, in 
well-selected clothes, in orderly lives. It not only conveys 
truth and beauty but causes the individual to demand 
beauty in his environment. It should make him refuse to 
accept the tawdry as part of his self-maintenance code for he 
now can distinguish between the jazz and the music, be- 
tween the lower appeal and the higher. He will demand an 
art based upon truth, an art ‘which raises from the common- 
place and an art which can be utilized to make the world a 
better place to live in. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Outline some scheme for the earlier grades which will tend to encourage 
spontaneous reading by the pupils. In cther words, how can the 
library habit be inculcated? 
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2. What is the goal sought in your teaching of drawing? Is it ability to 
draw or ability to enjoy the drawings of others? 

8. Do you hold music memory contests? Make a list of twenty standard 
bits of music which a twelve-year-old child should be able to recognize 
and name when heard. 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Formation of a Standard of Taste. 

. The Teaching of an Appreciation of Painting. 

. The Sum Total of Appreciations Which the Public School Teacher 
Should Possess. 

4. The Utilitarian Value of Music; of Painting. 
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LESSON 27 
ART INFORMATION 


To conclude the discussion of art as a very high level of the 
self-gratification code, emphasis must be laid upon the fact 
that the teacher must stand at the head of the procession in 
interest in all of these fields. The present lesson is in- 
cluded as suggestive of the types of investigation which the 
teacher may make in order to qualify herself for this position 
of leadership. We cannot here attempt to answer the ques- 
tions that we shall propound. If this volume is used as a 
class textbook the topics appended will be given to the 
members of the class for individual reports, thus bringing 
the whole group into a cursory contact with much of the 
field. ; 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Contemporary Novelists. 

. Teaching Literary Appreciation. 

. Ten English Literary Classics. 

. Literary Criticism. 

. Some Great Paintings. 

. Portrait Painters. 

. American Sculptors. 

. The Greek and Roman in Architecture. 
. The Gothic Church. \ 

10. Washington as a Planned City. 

11. Progress in Planning Our Own City. 
12. The Instruments of the Modern Orchestra. 
13. Ten Classic Composers. 

14. Ten Contemporary Composers. 

15. Free Verse and Cubist Art. 

16. Debussy. 

17. The Outstanding Singers of To-day. 
18. German and Italian Opera Compared. 
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. The Modern Short Story. 

. JAZZ. 

. The Asthetic Dance. 

. The Statues About this City. 

. War Memorials. 

. Railroad Station Architecture. ae 
. Types of Pictorial Art: Oil, Water-color, Pastel, Charcoal, 


Etching, etc. 


. Art in Modern Dress. x 
. Beauty as Found in Public Parks. 
. Landscape Gardening. . 


LESSON 28 
THE STRAIN OF CONSISTENCY 


Relation between the mores. As far as can be done in 
one hundred pages the reader has been introduced to a study 
of the contemporary mores of the American people. He will 
have thought about the industrial system, about our mar- 
riage laws and about our home life, about our government 
and about our pleasures. These subjects about cover the 
whole range of life with the possible exception of the religious 
element. We have omitted a discussion of the Sociology of 
Religion from the present volume because of the fact that 
it is next to impossible to give such a discussion and ap- 
proach scientific treatment. The subject matter of reli- 
gion is not subject to scientific test. The aspects of religion 
which relate to its influence upon the life of the group are 
too vague, as yet, for definite analysis. Later we shall ap- 
proach the subject when treating something entirely differ- 
ent, the church. 

The question of this lesson is the relationship between 
the diversified mores of the group. Is there any relationship 
between the industrial system and the government, between 
the status of the home and our gratification code? Is one 
set of mores influenced by the others, or are we to think of 
each as independent? There should be a real practical use 
for the answer to this question. 

The science of society which is founded upon the work of 
Professor Sumner goes further than to lay down the concept 
of the mores as the beginning of societal study. There are 
at least four classes of mores, but they are not independent. 
There exists a “strain of consistency”’ among the mores, 
which unifies the whole scheme. No part of the code will 
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long endure if it is not in harmony with the remainder of the 
code. 

To this add the fact that the mores of self-maintenance 
are basic and fundamental. The mores tend to change until 
there is a general consistency, but the self-maintenance code 
is the lodestone which attracts the rest. The first job of 
every individual is to stay alive; “self-preservation is the 
first law of nature.” The self-maintenance code will tend 
to adapt itself to the environment of the group — to the 
struggle for existence. All of the other mores will follow in 
its wake. 

Tests of the generalization. This is a statement that 
must be proven by induction — by a mass of evidence 
gathered among all sorts of groups. This is impossible in a 
general work like this, and only a few suggestions can be 
given, suggestions which ought to vitalize all future studies 
of the reader in this field. We can first turn to history and 
ask whether, as the self-maintenance code has changed from 
pastoral to agricultural to industrial, the other mores have 
exhibited a tendency to change with them. Then we can 
take some typical contemporary group and examine its code 
to see whether the principle of consistency does not explain 
most of its seeming puzzles. Look at the first suggestion. 

The Old Testament presents to us a charming account of a 
pastoral people, a people whose wealth consisted in animals. 
The sheep were their valued possessions. In their religious 
writings we early find that Cain’s sacrifice was not as ac- 
ceptable as was that of Abel. The latter had sacrificed 
something of value while Cain had burned something of 
little value. There seems to be a consistency there, and this 
animal sacrifice persists among these pastoral folks. Notice 
how the Ten Commandments reflect the pastoral life. 
When we get to the transition to the agricultural life of the 
Middle Ages, religion loses its burned animal offering. Sac- 
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rifice takes other forms, and we are now in an age which is 
prone to interpret sacrifice in terms of a money payment. 
Surely here is a religious concept which has changed part 
passu with the economic life. A more recent example of the 
same tendency may be given in our Sunday observance 
views. But a short time ago all religions insisted upon a 
strict Sunday; consider the changes that are rapidly coming. 
Are these changes not entirely consistent with our industrial 
life, the concentration of population, the new emphasis upon 
public health? 

It is not the purpose here to develop this idea to its con- 
clusion in any period or with any group. Let us gather up a 
few more scattered instances. Do the mores of self-perpetu- 
ation, our marriage and family folkways, show a tendency to 
change with industrial change? In our colonial days people 
married young, and the men, often. Families were large. 
The home was a unit. Then came the urban movement. 
Work was in the factory centers and housing became a 
problem. A three-room tenement is poor raw material for 
home-making. Crowded conditions made for greater free- 
dom of conduct. Unattractive homes made for an outside 
search for pleasure. The home lost most of its colonial im- 
portance and our whole code changed as a result of the 
change in the industrial field. Late marriage among pro- 
fessional men surely reflects the economic urge. Add to 
these factors the increasing economic importance of women, 
and we have the whole story of modern marriage and the 
family. 

The trend of modern history teaching is that our govern- 
mental mores have reacted to the industrial code. Review 
the ideas of our lesson on Democracy in the United States 
(Lesson 12). Here we saw that our political theories 
changed with the changes in the economic status of the 
individuals. On the frontier, where each one could own 
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land, suffrage was universal among males; in the older com- 
munities, where land was scarce, the vote was granted only 
to the owners. Modern industrial development has forced 
new changes, not only in our organization of government, 
but in our fundamental theories of government. We no 
longer tolerate a laissez-faire doctrine; we want an active 
government. 

We shall leave to the reader the development of the idea 
with respect to the mores of self-gratification. ‘The movie 
house, the dance hall, attendance at professional athletics 
can all be explained by starting with changes in our in- 
dustrial life. 

In Societal Evolution, Professor Keller follows the other 
path. He depicts a cross section of the mores of three very 
different groups. The first is a very simple society, that of 
the Esquimaux. The other two should be of particular 
interest to American students, one being the code of the 
frontiersman and the other that of the modern city dweller. 
The reader is referred to this work and urged to read these 
analyses. They seem to be conclusive in their evidence that 
all of the other mores of the group are consistent with those 
of self-maintenance. Test this conclusion by an examina- 
tion of your own particular group. 

The principle applied. Let us now add to this idea the 
proposition advanced in our lesson on the Evolution of the 
Mores. Rational selection of mores is possible only in the 
field where a speedy test is possible — in the self-mainte- 
nance code. Here we have a chance to demonstrate the 
advantage of achange. Nowhere else is this possible. But 
the other mores will change automatically if the basic code 
is changed. Here is an optimistic and practical principle 
for the guidance of those interested in societal betterment. 

Our churches have recognized the truth of this proposi- 
tion, for now the first missionary enterprises are apt to be 
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schools, hospitals, and the like. Preaching is a later step. 
Would it not be of advantage to attack Americanization 
from the same point of view? We have societies for the 
accomplishment of many desirable societal changes, elimina- 
tion of war, enforcement of prohibition, Sunday observance, 
and so on without end. Would it not simplify their prob- 
lems were they to recognize that they cannot change the 
mores except as they aim at a consistency with the self- 
maintenance code? Here should be the chief target for our 
attacks. 

For the teacher this means that she must know the living 
conditions in the homes of her pupils. What is possible in 
the way of changes in the mores will be pretty largely deter- 
mined by these conditions. Another application is seen in 
the recent interest of educators in the furthering of voca- 
tional guidance and vocational education, the subject of a 
subsequent lesson. We are recognizing the fundamental 
importance of the self-maintenance code. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Schools universally try to inculcate the practices which we cover with 
the term “politeness.” Analyze the home conditions of the pupils of 
your school, conditions which have served to nullify your efforts. Are 
these a part of the self-maintenance code? 

%. Draw up a contrast between the code in a rural section to-day with 
that of an urban community, covering the whole range of mores. 
Can we explain the differences by the “strain of consistency ”’? 

8. Write an article on “Americanization,” giving a practical program 
based upon the principles of this lesson. 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Mores of the Esquimaux. 

. The Mores of the Frontiersman. 
. The Mores of the Cowboy. 

. The Mores of the City Dweller. 
. Missions, 
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PART III 
MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


LESSON 29 
THE ALIEN 


What is an alien? The aim of the next five lessons is to 
acquaint the reader with some of our own social problems 
and the proposals which are made for their solution. One 
of the problems which is looming large and which is ap- 
parently seeking solution is that of the alien. What is an 
alien? Many look upon the term as being applicable to all 
who have been born in a foreign land and who failed to 
secure naturalization papers when they came to America. 
That concept is a correct one in so far as the law is con- 
cerned. } We are concerned, though, with a more inclusive 
concept of the term “alien” — a concept which will include 
the legal phase as one of its parts. 

The alien is a resident of America, born in a foreign 
country, who has not made such changes in his standard of 
living and conduct as to warrant his classification with the 
group which we call American. In other words, the alien is 
one who is unassimilated by the Americans and their institu- 
tions. An unwillingness to secure naturalization is one 
evidence of a failure to assimilate. The true test of as- 
similation, however, lies in the manner in which the foreign- 
born have or have not become a part of the community in 
which they live. The test is one of social fitness — one as to 
whether the newcomer has accepted the American code of 
mores. If he accepts it, we call him an American even 
though he may speak with a foreign accent. If he does not 
accept our mores we claim that he needs Americanization. 
Consequently we call upon our schools and our welfare 
organizations to accomplish the task of teaching the mores 
of America. 
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The course of immigration to the United States. When 
did immigration into America commence? In fact we are a 
nation of immigrants and descendants of immigrants, the 
process beginning when Columbus set foot upon America or 
when the first permanent colony was established at James- 
town. Certainly it is true that Spaniards and Englishmen 
were foreign to the American Indians and their mores. In 
. recent years, however, the immigrant problem has assumed 
overwhelming importance with many of our citizens. It 
is well for us as teachers to consider whether the agitation 
against the alien has been justified, because of the number 
and nature of the people who have come. Immigrants can 
be divided, geographically speaking, into two groups — 
those from northern and western Europe and those from 
southern and eastern Europe. 

The immigrants from northern Europe came first. There 
were Scandinavians, English, Welsh, some Dutch and some 
Belgians, with Irish and Germans predominating. They 
began to arrive during the forties and fifties of the nine- 
teenth century. The Irish came partly because of the op- 
pressive conditions imposed by British rule, but more espe- 
cially because of a series of failures of the potato crop about 
1845. In 1848 the German nationalistic feeling found ex- 
pression in rebellion which failed. Many Germans brought 
their disappointed hopes to America. To a great extent the 
Germans settled on farms, or went into industry. Accord- 
ingly many of them found’ homes in the West. The Irish 
for two or three decades built our railroads and opened our 
mines. They settled principally in the East, from New 
York to Maine. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century the na- 
tionality of the immigrants changed. In place of the Irish . 
and Germans who had come in large numbers, the people 
of Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia commenced to pour 
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into America. Italians, Czechs, Poles, Slovaks, Greeks, 
Russians, and Jews crowded our immigrant stations. The 
shifting of the source of our immigrants from northern to 
southern Europe changed the racial type of the immigrant, 
but on the whole, we continued to receive honest, trust- 
worthy people. 

The change in the tide. Immigration reached its high 
tide in 1907 when more than one and a quarter millions 
entered. During the past hundred years about forty mil- 
lions of immigrants have entered. By no means have all of 
them remained. Some stayed only a short time and then 
returned to their original homes. The following table will 
serve as a means of showing the source of our immigration 
during the years of 1882 and 1907: 


Per Per 

cent cent 
Great Britain and Ireland..............-02000- 23 9 
MIRED OAR ee ocd cae eters ohare ei rrarav eran vec avatela tents 32 3 
URE Cr or ewes wl ees he Laas ree cane 13 4 
SLBA, noe rites e/a eens Mose es cee » Oeeeh 68 16 
Rett R Mee aici ate. Fiucre aiain gai cahipae wi ayhnieeialess 4 22 
GEPIRATUIOAY os craic pa ees vn coy Kage eee E Dad 4 26 
HEE PISS ee fas vcasl': ‘osele, arscexeial wcvelpraieid ata giaiaratarss wi sictene 4 20 
FRCRA IPS 2 re weet hice e ee Pee ues ween eee 12 68 


What prompted these immigrants to come to America? 
Some came for political reasons. That is true of the early 
Germans whose dream of nationality was not achieved in 
1848, and of many later day Germans who came to avoid 
compulsory army service. Some came for economic reasons. 
The higher wage scale in America was more appealing to the 
European than the high tax rate in his home land. America 
came to be known as a land of plenty and opportunity and 
this led many Europeans to seek their homes here, a move- 
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ment augmented by the propaganda of steamship com: 
panies. Then there were social factors which prompted 
immigration. Austria-Hungary consisted of several dis- 
tinct races and many groups of people, all held in subservi- 
ence by the dominant Austrians. Nothing tends to provoke 
discord, revolt, and emigration so much as does domination 
by another race. Russia had been intense in her persecu- 
tions of the Jews. Accordingly they flocked to America. 
Other examples of the same motive force may be found. 

Continued opposition to the immigrant from the native 
American. These millions of immigrants met with much 
opposition from the so-called “native Americans” upon 
their arrival. Much of that opposition has been founded 
upon intolerance and ignorance. ‘The Germans and Irish 
of seventy-five years ago came as farmers, tradesmen, or 
laborers. By the third generation, they have graduated 
from our colleges, have represented us in our halls of legisla- 
tion, and have become the mayors of our cities. In a very 
short time they reached in many particulars the standard 
which had been set by the native stock of New England. 
They were Americanized; they had accepted our code of 
mores. 

As we had our fears for the northern Europeans, we are 
now having our fears for the immigrants of southern Europe. 
The southern Europeans came as laborers. Now they are 
conducting our fruit stores, restaurants, and barber shops. 
Their children are graduating from our higher schools and 
colleges. Another generation will doubtless see them largely 
assimilated. 

The assimilation of the people of southern Europe may 
take longer than did the Americanization of those from 
northern Europe. The latter were attached to the original 
settlers by more intimate ties of blood and race than are the 
former. The people from the north of Europe had fewer 
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barriers to remove in accepting our code. Time, with a 
strong program of Americanization, will solve the problem 
which the southern European creates. 

In this program of opposition to the immigrant, there are 
many who claim that the number of immigrants should be 
limited. What should be the basis for limitation? Should 
it be a limitation fixing the total number who may come, 
a limitation based on literacy, one based on mental capac- 
ity, or one which will differentiate between nationalities? 
So far as the limitation on the basis of literacy is concerned, 
bills to that effect have been prevented from being enacted 
into law by three presidents, by veto. There has been 
- constant agitation for a basis of limitation for entrance to 
America, but nothing has been done until recently except 
the passage of laws to prevent the entrance of criminals, 
dependents, and delinquents. A recent temporary law 
limits the number of immigrants from.any country to three 
per cent of the present number of natives of that country 
who were in the United States, at the time of the Census 
of 1910. This is a test whose only result is to check num- 
bers. It is doubtless true that the United States cannot re- 
vert to the position which it once occupied on immigration 
—- that of admitting all who sought entrance to the country. 
At the same time it does not seem reasonable or fair to 
think of limiting immigration except on economic grounds, 
where it is necessary to limit the supply of cheap labor, or 
upon a basis of mental capacity so as to exclude the feeble- 
minded. It is reasonable to think that we can assimilate 
the immigrant if we would. 

The problem presented by the concentration of immi- 
grants. The problem which exists is not one of excess num- 
bers, but it is decidedly one of concentration in industrial 
areas. It is claimed that New York is the largest Jewish, 
probably the largest Irish, city in the world, and the largest 
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Italian city in the world except Rome. The great problem 
lies in this concentration. The following table, based on 
the census reports of 1910 and 1920, shows something of the 
congestion of immigrants which exists in some of our largest 
cities. The table also reveals the decrease in the percentage 
of foreign-born, in these cities, from 1910 to 1920. This 
decrease can be explained because the World War checked 
emigration to America and because there has been some 
slight distribution of these newcomers to other parts of the 
country. 


Per cent of Per cent of 

foreign-born foreign parentage 

1910 1920 1910 1920 
New VOR. cads case. os “ 41 36 78 69 
BOstOM ese nase sk le owes 36 82 74, 56 
Cleveland ic. sik: vests 36 31 76 61 
Chicago se eis< sce tie 35 80 77 62 
Philadelphia............ 25 21 57 45 
StOuis..n. nates ecco 18 12 54 33 


The problem is one of the proper distribution of the 
foreign-born. The Government’s official acts are limited to 
the inspection which is given to the immigrant when he 
enters this country. Instead of helping him to locate in the 
section of the country where he is needed, he is permitted to 
congest in our cities. The National Government should 
assist in the distribution of these newcomers, by encouraging 
them to locate in places other than cities which are already’ 
crowded. Industries have taken occasion to provide them- 
selves with cheap labor and in order to do this it has been 
necessary to have their representatives at the immigrant 
stations. The Federal Immigration Bureau should serve as 
a disinterested person in locating the foreign-born as they 
reach our shores. 

Opposition to the immigrant is urged because it is claimed 
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that he has high criminal tendencies. That contention is 
doubtless true of the southern Italians. For the general 
rank and file of immigrants it is not true. A recent prison 
census of the United States showed that twenty-four per 
cent of the male white prisoners were foreign-born, while 
twenty-three per cent of the total population over fifteen 
years of age were foreign-born. ‘These statistics, together 
with the fact that our immigrants come from countries 
which have had laws closely enforced, lead to the conclusion 
that immigrants are no more criminal than our native popu- 
lation. In fact there is reason to believe that immigrants 
are less so. 

Another objection is raised because the immigrant fur- 
nishes to the political boss a class which can be exploited to 
the political advantage of the boss. There is justification 
for this claim, particularly in our cities and in jurisdictions 
where an application for first naturalization papers is suffi- 
cient qualification for a voter in municipal elections. This 
is a condition where it becomes necessary for the immigrant 
to rise above the conditions which the political boss imposes. 
It is one of the problems of democracy. The solution will 
be made easier by deconcentration and by a more complete 
control over the political activities of leaders and followers. 

Effects on society of the recent deluge. What have been 
the effects of immigration? Mention has been made in this 
lesson of the congestion of the foreign-born in our larger 
cities. Homes are poor and unsanitary, and a problem of 
health arises which is difficult. This congestion produces 
not only a problem of health, but it greatly encourages clan- 
nishness. They are not encouraged to accept the American 
mores, because of their avoidance of all things which are 
American. 

The immigrant has furnished a problem of insanity and 
one of poverty which are greater than his numbers should 
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supply. The problem of insanity arises in part from the 
conditions of city life. The majority of the immigrants 
come from the rural parts of Europe and are unaccustomed 
to the nervous strain of city life. They are unable to stand 
the pace which city life demands, often are insufficiently 
nourished, are largely ignorant of hygienic laws, and a 
nervous break is the result. Neither are they able in many 
cases to stand the financial pace of city life. Coming to this 
country with little or no money and often finding little op- 
portunity for employment, they tend to become charges on 
society. 

Another effect upon society at large is the position of 
woman among the foreign-born. Her status is that of an 
economic asset and she is often obliged to enter industry. 
This leaves the home unguarded. It follows from this that 
in many of our larger cities the children of the foreign-born 
furnish a serious problem in juvenile delinquency. 

Economically, we must recognize the lower standard of 
living of the alien, a condition leading him to accept a lower 
wage than the American. Even more generally, any in- 
crease in the labor supply will depress wages. Organized 
labor is unanimous in favoring restriction, since the alien 
will settle down to unskilled labor in congested centers. 
The West of to-day does not appeal to the new type of im- 
migrant as did the old West, with its free land, to the earlier 
type. He would prefer the “white lights.” 

Where the school can help. Now what of the respon- 
sibility of the school? In the first place it must care for the 
second generation, for the children of the alien. They must 
be taught English. They must be brought into contact 
with our code in all possible ways. Community Civics 
must introduce them to American social life beginning with 
the self-maintenance code. History and Civics must pro- 
vide the background for a high standard of citizenship. 
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The civic virtue of broad-mindedness inculcated in all of the 
pupils of the school would not be a drawback. 

The school may also reach out to the adults if the teacher 
is wise. Evening study classes have been highly successful. 
Entertainments and social gatherings bring contact with the 
American code. Visits to the homes of the alien with tactful 
suggestions, afternoon classes in English for the mothers, 
classes in home-making and sewing, all may be instruments 
in leading this group to adopt our mores. 

The immigration problem is indeed a problem. We are 
certain to have troubles. America is America because it is 
the melting pot of nations, and a melting pot functions only 
at a high temperature, when a vast amount of energy is put 
into it. Most immigrants can be assimilated if the problem 
is attacked with intelligence and spirit. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. The subject of this lesson should be applied to the home community 
of the reader. What is the percentage of the foreign-born and the 
percentage of the children of the foreign-born who live in your city or 
in your county? What is the percentage in your school? 

2. What noticeable group characteristics can you find among the several 
European groups which you know? Are some groups Americanized 
more easily than others? Are some more thrifty than others? 

8. What have you found to be the results of the mental tests which have 
been given to the various racial groups in your schools? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. What is Being Done in Your Community to Aid the Immigrant? 

2. What Should Constitute the Night School Course for Adult Immi- 
grants? 

3. Is the Literacy of Immigrants Improving? 

4. How can the School Codperate With Other Agencies in the Com- 
munity in Securing Americanization? 

5. The Problem of the Pick-and-Shovel Laborer. 
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LESSON 30 
“PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


The deaf. In a consideration of the physical defectives, 
we have in mind the deaf, the blind, and the cripples. In this 
brief lesson it will be impossible to give any full discussion to 
any one of these defects, as important as they are in the 
creation of social problems. Our intention is to do little 
more than to present an intelligent epitome of the facts 
concerning the physical defectives. They present but few 
problems which are within the scope of public school work. 
They furnish a problem for the special school or institution. 
Beyond the very limited amount of material presented in 
this lesson, the student and the teacher will be obliged to 
supplement the work, if a complete study is to be made. 

The question which naturally suggests itself when we 
consider the problem of the deaf, is a question as to what 
deafness is. The test of deafness is reputed to be one as to 

-whether the individual is able to fit into the social group 
without any disadvantage to any person. The number of 
deaf seems somewhat uncertain. Best, in his very extensive 
study, claims that we have fifty thousand persons in the 
United States who are totally deaf, and about the same 
number who are socially unfit because of partial deafness. 

Authorities estimate that more than ninety per cent of the 
deafness occurs before the twentieth year, so that it is, to a 
very decided degree, an affliction of young people. That 
fact seems to present a more encouraging problem to the 
educator than if the problem occurred by old persons being 
afflicted. This is true because the -young person is more 
likely to make progress in a new eimeaKionah program than 
an old person. 
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Causes and remedial instruction. Deafness has several 
causes. Authorities claim that heredity plays an important 
part, for deafness is known to be more prevalent in families 
where there is a trace of it. This is supposed to be the result 
in many cases of the inheritance of a catarrhal condition. 
A second cause of deafness has been traced to consanguine- 
ous marriages. Finally, various diseases in early life — 
such as scarlet fever, measles, meningitis, and ear and 
throat trouble have been known to cause deafness. 

The solution of the problem which deafness creates can be 
secured by one of two means. First, there is education. 
Originally deafness was looked upon as a visitation of the 
gods and the deaf were accordingly permitted to perish. 
The beginning of the education of the deaf was made by the 
Benedictine monks, near the close of the sixteenth century, 
but nothing further was attempted until near the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In the United States education 
of the deaf started in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and this work has been extended until to-day we have 
schools in all but five of the States of the Union, and, in the 
absence of a school, there is provision made for the education ' 
of the State’s deaf elsewhere. Authorities estimate that at 
least forty per cent of the persons who have been trained in 
these special schools are self-supporting. 

A second means by which the problem of deafness can 
reach solution is by prevention, for education is merely a 
program of relief. As the deaf are educated they tend 
toward marriage with their own kind. The result is that a 
social error exists because the deaf tend strongly, as a matter 
of heredity, to produce the deaf. 

The blind. The blind must next occupy our attention. 
An individual is said to be blind whose perception is no more 
than one tenth of normal vision. Best claims that in the 
United States there are eighty thousand persons who are 
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blind, to which must be added a large number who are 
greatly handicapped because of a loss of sight which ap- 
proximates blindness. Fortunately, blindness is a condition 
of old age. While authorities estimate that deafness is an 
affliction of youth, ninety per cent of the cases falling in the 
first twenty-year period, blindness has only ten per cent of 
its cases in this period of extreme youth. In the main, the 
causes of blindness are accident and disease. Accidents are 
so numerous and varied that a consideration of them is 
impossible. Disease furnishes by far the larger number of 
cases of blindness. Cataract, atrophied condition of the eye 
nerve, blindness of youth, and such afflictions as measles and 
scarlet fever help to furnish the causes. 

The crippled. The cripples furnish a marked social prob- 
lem. Authorities estimate that they furnish one per cent 
of our population. Industrial and automobile accidents are 
the principal causes. To consider the social debt which 
arises because of industrial accidents, we realize that the 
cripple furnishes a problem which is extensive and some- 
times very much removed from the cripple himself. It 
produces a loss of self-respect, and a marked decrease, if not 
a removal, of earning capacity. 

Education has a double aspect in helping solve the prob- 
lem. First, the relief education which is being given to the 
veterans of the World War is an example of what can be 
done to relieve the abnormal condition. A second aspect of 
education enters because of the necessity for carrying out 
a program of safety. A large part of our accidents occur 
because of an unwillingness to adopt or act upon a safety 
program. If the child, by means of a school program, can 
be taught the elements of safety and can come thereby to 
habituate that part of his conduct, one means of construc- 
tively relieving the social problem of cripples will be initiated. 

It should not be necessary to point out to the reader that 
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the deaf, the blind, and the cripples furnish an increase to 
the number of dependents. The relation which exists be- 
tween the physical defectives and poverty and dependency 
is very marked. We shall defer discussion of this point 
until we reach the next lesson. 

The insane. Having considered the physical defectives 
let us now turn our attention to the mental defectives — the 
insane and the feeble-minded. The insane are those persons 
who possess diseased mentalities while the feeble-minded 
are persons who suffer from a lack of mentality. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that insanity is a relative condition 
and not a fixed state. It varies from person to person. 
There are degrees of insanity and degrees of feeble-minded- 
ness. Each case might possess different characteristics 
from others within the same category. 

In 1910 there were nearly 200,000 insane in the United 
States, in institutions. In 1918 there were about 240,000. 
The cost of supporting these inmates exceeds $25,000,000 
annually, and is increasing rapidly. This number and cost 
does not include those who were cared for by private effort. 
Alarmists claim that insanity is growing three times as fast 
as our population. This is hardly true, because it is based 
on the number of persons who are given care in institutions. 
That number is increasing out of proportion to the increase 
in our population because people are coming to look upon 
insanity as less of a disgrace than before. Beyond that 
fact, institutional life for the insane tends to produce longev- 
ity and consequently the number of insane persons is in- 
creased. 

The causes of insanity are somewhat varied. First, al- 
cohol is estimated by authorities to cause from ten to thirty 
per cent of the cases. On this cause authorities are divided. 
Some hold that alcohol is the cause, while others hold that 
alcoholism is the result of a certain weak mental equipment 
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and that alcohol breaks down this weak bridge of mentality. 
Second, heredity is reputed to furnish a great number of 
cases of insanity. Third, syphilis is recognized as furnish- 
ing from ten to twenty per cent of insane males. Finally, 
worry, including such phases as stress and the tension of 
modern life, particularly of cities and of business, contributes 
a large number of cases. 

The program of the relief of the insane must take the 
form of sympathetic and kind treatment of the individuals 
who are afflicted. Recoveries which are temporary call for 
treatment which is more sympathetic than insanity of a 
permanent and continued nature. 

The second means of relief will come from a removal of 
causes. Especially is this true of alcohol and physical dis- 
ease. In this connection, it is important to note that oppor- 
tunity must be given to those who are qualified to do re- 
search work in the field of insanity. It is highly probable 
that we are not far from the place where much of insanity 
will come to be avoided, mainly because authorities in 
nervous disorders are becoming cognizant of the types of 
work which produce it. 

The feeble-minded. The most difficult problem which 
arises in the realm of defectives is that which is created by 
the feeble-minded group. Feeble-mindedness has already 
been defined as a condition whereby individuals suffer from 
a lack of mentality. There are three classes of the feeble- 
minded — the idiots, the imbeciles, and the morons. Idiots 
are individuals whose mental capacity is less than that of a 
two-year-old child. The imbecile has a mentality classifica- 
tion which is equivalent to that of a child between the ages 
of two and seven. The moron’s degree of mental capacity 
ranges somewhere between the mentality of seven and that 
of twelve. 

The idiot will eat anything it lays its hands upon. It can- 
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not guard itself against the most common dangers. The 
idiots need constant care in everything. Neither can the 
imbecile protect himself. He can learn to play; sometimes 
to read to a limited degree and is sometimes benefited by 
manual training. Attempted mental training is useless. 
We can readily dismiss a study of the idiot and the imbecile 
from our consideration. Practically all of them are, or 
should be, in institutions which care for such subjects 
and accordingly they furnish little trouble for society at 
large. 

It is with this last class of the feeble-minded group, the 
moron, that the greatest problem of feeble-mindedness 
arises. ‘The moron has a very limited mentality. He is 
able very often to talk sufficiently well to cover his defects. 
Very often, he is a fair worker. With greater frequency he 
presents a problem of dependency. This will be discussed 
more fully in the next lesson. 

The causes of feeble-mindedness. These must next oc- 
cupy our attention. Accidents are reputed to furnish a 
small percentage of the cases. Diseases are thought to 
cause a very few cases. Most authorities, though, agree 
that from eighty to ninety per cent of the cases are heredi- 
tary. It seems quite reasonable that mental traits should 
be transmitted when we consider in detail how physical 
traits and defects are inherited. The best instance to show 
the inheritance of feeble-mindedness is that of the Kallikak 
family, studied by Dr. H..H. Goddard. From Martin 
Kallikak, Sr., and a feeble-minded girl, 480 persons have 
been descended. Of these, by conclusive proof, 143 were 
feeble-minded, while 46 were normal. These 143 feeble- 
minded showed all kinds of criminality and abnormal social 
relations. This same man, Martin Kallikak, Sr., after- 
wards married a normal woman. Without reviewing this 
line of descent, it is sufficient to say that everything of a 
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commendable nature which can be found in any line of an- 
cestry can be found among these descendants. 

What can society do to relieve the situation? Education 
and segregation must be the plan of attack. The basis for 
the education of the feeble-minded and the subnormal was 
laid in 1895 when Binet first introduced his mental tests. 
Much work has been done to modify the original tests. 
The tests used in the army within the last few years gave 
impetus to the grading of mentality. Children are now 
being graded in terms of the “intelligence quotient,’’ which 
is the ratio of the mental age to the chronological age. An- 
other element in the classification has been a recognition of 
the behavior of the individual, as well as the purely psy- 
chological age level. With the use of these tests for the 
determination of abnormal mentality, schools for subnormal 
children are being established. These children present, as 
any experienced teacher knows, a peculiar and difficult 
problem. Any teacher knows that failure in work is often 
associated with trouble in discipline. 

Society can do more than establish schools for the sub- 
normal. To have a rational program for the care of those 
who are far below the normal, we must invoke a program of 
segregation. ‘The eugenist, in his efforts to improve the 
race, has not gone beyond this point. The advocacy of a 
program of segregation has met and is meeting with opposi- 
tion. It is encouraging to know, however, that in some of 
our States laws have been enacted to provide for the segrega- 
tion of the mentally unfit. When we are able to reach a 
fool-proof age in our social thinking, there will be little 
difficulty in providing for a social order which will free us 
of much of the burden which feeble-mindedness creates. 

The teacher and the problem. The problems presented 
by the physical and mental defectives are of particular im- 
portance to the teacher. Many cases of defectives will be 
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found in the school. While special institutions are provided 
for the extreme cases, the teacher will find cases of defective 
sight, defective hearing, and deficient mentality. The child 
who cannot see or hear normally will be sensitive about let- 
ting the fact be known, even if he himself knows it. The 
teacher should bear in mind that part of her problem con- 
sists of the detection of these defects, of using her influence 
to have them remedied, and of placing her defective pupils 
in such places in the schoolroom that they will be able to 
do the most efficient work. Furthermore, the teacher should 
bear in mind that it is impossible to do any effective teaching 
with the feeble-minded. They should be removed to special 
schools and should not furnish a problem for the teacher 
who is dealing with normal pupils. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Who are the pupils in your school who are subnormal? Who have 
defective sight? Defective hearing? Who have other defects? 
What provisions have been made for their special treatment? 

2. From the observations which you have made, based on scientific tests, 
can you conclude that feeble-mindedness is or is not an inherited 
trait? 

TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. Report on “Personality Disorders” and Their Relation to Insanity. 

2. The Value of Tests and Measurements of Mental Ability and of Ac- 
complishments for Use in the Grades. 

8. The Assistance which the School can Give the Child that is Subnormal. 
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LESSON 31 
POVERTY 


The problem of poverty. In this lesson on poverty it is 
not the intention of the authors to present a complete study 
of the subject. The problem is inclusive of so many phases 
of our social life, and possesses so many ramifications, that 
one brief lesson will not suffice to exhaust the subject. This 
lesson will aim to touch only the salient features of the 
problem in an effort to acquaint the teacher with some 
phases of our social life in solving which she can doubtless 
be of help. This lesson aims first to present, in a con- 
densed form, the problems of poverty and second to present 
some means whereby some relief can be secured — and par- 
ticularly to point out the help which the teacher can give in 
lessening this social disorder. 

So many incorrect concepts of poverty have been formed 
that it seems necessary to attempt a definition. Let us 
approach this in a negative manner and determine that 
which is not poverty, but which, in the popular mind, is 
often confused as such. 

First, poverty is not economic inequality, for, if it were so, 
there would be no means by which we could determine the 
place where poverty ended and economic independence 
began. It seems not only unscientific but very illogical to 
conclude that one is in a condition of poverty only because 
he has less wealth than another person. 

Second, poverty is not economic dependence, either of a 
permanent or a temporary sort. By such a concept as this 
we approach the place whereby individuals are supported at 
the expense of others, either by the public or by the indi- 
vidual’s family. To use this concept as the definition of 
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poverty and to follow it to its logical conclusion, there 
would be included the professional pauper as well as the 
children who are dependent upon their parents for sup- 
port. 

What, then, is poverty? One other concept remains. 
That is economic insufficiency. It implies inadequate main- 
tenance, food, clothing, and shelter. It also implies insuffi- 
cient recreation. It consists of an intensely vicious cycle 
of conditions which start with an insufficient amount of the 
world’s goods which are necessary to maintain a decent 
standard of ling. 

The standard of living from place to place, and from time 
to time, presents a difficult problem. Numerous studies of 
standards of living have been made. Without any effort to 
discuss it at length, it is sufficient to know that people reach 
a condition of poverty when their daily needs are supplied 
inadequately. Knowing that poverty and pauperism are 
not synonymous terms, and knowing that poverty implies 
the lack of a decent standard of living, we can proceed to 
inquire into its causes. 

Many theories as to the cause of poverty have been pre- 
sented by social philosophers of eminence. 'Thomas Mal- 
thus held that poverty was due to the fact that population 
increased more rapidly than the food supply. As a conse- 
quence the cost of life’s necessities rises constantly. In 
other words this theory fe that poverty is caused by over 
population. 

Karl Marx, the German Socialist, in Das Kapital, con- 
tended that poverty was the result of capital’s exploitation 
of labor. In this he held that the rich became richer and 
the poor became poorer because the employing class held a 
decided economic advantage. Henry George, in his single- 
tax theory, attributed all poverty to the fact that the un- 
necessary speculation in land produced an unearned value, 
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known as unearned increment. In his Progress and Poverty 
he held that wealth on the one hand and poverty on the 
other have been produced because these unearned incre- 
ments have accrued to the landlord and not to the public 
treasury. Herbert Spencer, from the viewpoint of the 
scientist, held that poverty was the result of a selective proc- 
ess in society which is very similar to the process of natural 
selection in the organic world. The solution, as Spencer 
saw it, lay in the fact that nature should be permitted to 
function to the end that the fit would survive and the unfit 
would perish. 

The prohibitionists held that much of poverty was due to 
alcohol. Their percentages ran as high as seventy-five and 
in some rare cases to ninety. From actual studies the facts 
are that only a very small percentage of cases of poverty 
can be traced directly to alcohol. Finally, there are those 
people with ultra-religious convictions who believe that 
poverty is the result of sin. The interesting question at 
once arises as to whether it is the sins of the persons who are 
afflicted or the sins of the persons who produce the affliction. 
It should be evident to the reader that the causes which have 
been enumerated so far are “single-barreled”’ concepts. 
They are part truths only. In fact they tend to cover the 
situation so lightly that the rational thing for us to do is to 
rule them out from any extensive consideration. 

Things that produce poverty. There are certain things 
which produce poverty in a very definite way. Among 
primitive people and in rural sections under civilized condi- 
tions, bad physical environment is a contributing factor to 
poverty. Always the rich valley land is occupied first 
because of its marked desirability. The less desirable land 
remains for those persons who are less aggressive, or who are 
latest to arrive in the course of immigration from other 
parts. It should be clear that because some land is more 
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fruitful, the people who occupy it are better able to supply 
themselves with the economic necessities of life. 

A second phase of physical environment arises as a cause 
of poverty when we note that crop failures often result from 
excess heat, cold, rain, or drought. This condition not only 
places a burden upon the person who is the owner of the 
crop, but it also creates a condition of unemployment be- 
cause of there being no crop to harvest. 

Plant and animal diseases tend to contribute to a loss of 
personal property by individuals and thus poverty arises. 
Beyond the actual loss to the owner there is the loss to 
society of a large quantity of goods which make for mainte- 
nance. Estimates have been made that lack of care in the 
handling of crops, together with plant and animal diseases, 
produce losses each year in the United States, to the extent 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Disasters, such as floods, fires, wrecks and storms, tend to 
furnish a considerable cause of poverty, due to the destruc- 
tion each year of hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
property. Even though insurance is carried on much of 
this property the payment of the insurance leaves the owner 
with a sum of money which is very often used unwisely. An 
instance of this can be found in the San Francisco disaster in 
1906, when, as a result of the insurance having been paid to 
almost all afflicted persons, the almshouse population was 
doubled within the two succeeding years. 

How do deaths and sickness contribute? To look around 
us in our community is sufficient to justify the contention 
that the death of one of the parents is a contributory 
fact which bears decided weight toward the creation of a 
condition of poverty. Without doubt, prolonged illness 
on the part of children or parents renders the family less 
able to secure decent food, clothing, shelter, and reasonable 
recreation. 
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Industrial accidents and unemployment, already referred 
to, are factors of importance. The former many times pro- 
duces the latter, and aids materially in producing the vicious 
cycle of poverty. Unemployment is of particular impor- 
tance in towns where employment is found principally in 
one industry. Here when that one industry ceases to 
operate the community finds itself in economic necessity of 
an extreme sort. 

Alcohol has been mentioned in an early part of the lesson. 
It has been a contributory factor. Studies which have been 
made show that from ten to fifteen per cent of the cases of 
poverty are due to the economic effects of alcohol. 

Authorities agree that laziness contributes a part of the 
poverty which we have asa problem. The interesting ques- 
tion arises as to whether society should permit such indi- 
viduals to reproduce their kind. Not only do they tend to 
transmit their characteristics, but the environment which 
they create is an unwholesome influence upon their children. 

The inability which many Americans have for the han- 
dling of an income contributes to the matter of the family 
having an insufficient amount of goods with which to main- 
tain itself. Then, too, there is the American unwillingness 
to live within the income. It is decidedly within the mores 
in America to make an effort to increase the income rather 
than to make an effort to live within the present income. 

The cause of poverty which should receive our most par- 
ticular attention is that which arises from the group of 
persons who are in a condition of feeble-mindedness. This 
class of unfortunates has been considered in the previous 
lesson on “Physical and Mental Defectives.”’ It is sufficient 
to say that their lack of mentality puts them into a position 
where they are the last to secure work and the first to lose a 
job when unemployment arrives. 

How poverty may be relieved. We could continue to 
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summarize the causes of poverty and the extent to which » 
each cause prevails. However, it is of special importance, 
since we know the causes, to consider the means whereby 
poverty can be relieved. The problem can be attacked in at 
least three ways. 

First, the problem can be attacked and much relieved by 
means of insurance of various kinds. Many children have 
been deprived of advanced education because the death of 
the father prevented the proper support of the family. The 
solution rests with the removal of causes. Life insurance, 
fire insurance, health insurance, and unemployment insur- 
ance are a few of the forms which protection to life and 
home can take, thereby preventing much poverty. 

In our social life. we are commencing to make some prog- 
ress in promoting relief through insurance. Almost all 
States now have compulsory compensation insurance, in one 
form or another. Many States have provided retirement 
funds for teachers. Unemployment insurance is being ad- 
vocated. Recently several large railroads offered to their 
employees, at a low rate, a combination policy covering sick- 
ness, accident, and unemployment. The public conscious- 
ness towards insurance must be awakened. The high school, 
somewhere in its course in Civics, certainly can find a place 
for presenting the advisability of such protection. Beyond 
that fact an effort should be made to encourage all honest 
men who make the sale of insurance their life work, thereby 
rendering to them the assistance which a well-merited pro- 
fession deserves. 

A second means of attack on this problem of poverty 
resides in education, other than that which has been referred 
to as a part of the high-school course. This training should 
be commenced in the early grades. For a long time edu- 
cators have talked about the teaching of thrift. It seems 
now as if we had a program inaugurated. By an economical 
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use of school supplies and by the careful use of school books 
and property, thrift can be taught. This can be done also 
by means of stories and reading lessons. Not only can 
thrift be taught in an abstract manner but it can be taught 
by means of school banks, which give an opportunity for the 
actual practice of saving. Certainly this can be done in 
school districts which have superintendents or supervising 
principals, when either of these officials, with the aid of the 
teacher, can serve as the intermediary between the child and 
the bank. This scheme is proposed because in many in- 
stances saving among children is not encouraged in the 
home. 

Devine, an expert on charity work, claims that “there is a 
direct connection between the efficiency of the educational 
system of to-day and the lessening of the misery of to- 
morrow.” What that education will be only a wise planning 
of a course of study can dictate. 

Charity agencies of different kinds furnish a third form of 
relief. A later lesson on charity work and organization 
will aim to treat this subject more fully. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. How can thrift be taught in the grades so as to serve as a means of 
eliminating poverty? What other constructive measure can the 
school employ in attempting to relieve the problem? 

2. Is a retirement fund for teachers consistent with the idea of thrift 
which the school teaches? How is your retirement fund operated and 
managed? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. What are the Causes of Poverty as They Apply to Your Home Com- 
munity? 

2. To What Degree do ‘One Industry” Towns Produce Poverty? 

3. The List of Causes of Poverty in This Lesson is Incomplete. Add 
to It. 

4. What is the Relation Between the Alien and Poverty? 

5. The Establishment and Management of the School Bank. 
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LESSON 32 
CRIME AND CRIMINALS 


Crime and the establishment of law. It should be clear 
in the student’s mind now that a law can be enforced effec- 
tively only when it is the outgrowth of the mores of the 
group. When group activities come to be very well recog- 
nized or, as we say, when any act comes into the mores, the 
State steps in and endorses the program which society has 
effected. This endorsement of our social order by the 
State, is LAW. From its point of application, law is of two 
kinds — civil and criminal. It is with criminal law and 
criminals that this lesson will deal. 

Crime doubtless had its origin when society evolved from 
the hunting to the pastoral stage. As soon as we emerged 
from a state of nature, personal rights had of necessity to be 
respected. This violation of the rights of another came to 
be known as crime, and, as expressed in the previous para- 
graph, when the State frowned upon these acts law arose. 
We may safely conclude that a criminal is an individual who 
is outside of that part of the code which has been crystallized 
into law. He is a violator of the rights of his fellows in the 
realm of life, happiness, property, or liberty. From another 
angle, a crime can be defined as an act for which the actor 
may, in a proceeding in the name of the State, be prosecuted 
and punished. 

Crimes are of two kinds in so far as their origin is con- 
cerned — common-law and statutory. Common-law crimes 
arose in early England as the result of court decrees, social 
customs and precedents. It can be said that crimes as the 
result of the common law were created when the King or his 
agents, in order to preserve the well-being of the realm, 
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tabooed certain acts as forbidden or criminal. We must 
think of the common law as the official governmental sanc- 
tion of the mores of early England; as something which grew 
slowly, but steadily; as the official and legal guide whereby 
we were transferred into civilization from a barbaric state of 
nature, taking on newer and more advanced theories as the 
exigencies of the situation demanded. 

Statutory law. A second class of crimes consisted of those 
created by statutes. The procedure of the common law has 
been outgrown or has been insufficient for modern social 
standards. As a supplement to this fundamental code, 
either to make punishment more or less severe, or to release 
an act from its criminal category, or to place an act in the 
list of criminal acts, or to legislate on newly created condi- 
tions, statutes have been provided, from time to time, by 
Parliament, Congress, or our State legislatures. 

Crimes are considered to be of three grades, usually desig- 
nated treasons, felonies, and misdemeanors. These are 
named in the order of the degree of injury which is reputed 
to be done to society by the commission of an act falling 
within any class. 

The possibilities for crime vary. City life is more produc- 
tive of criminality than rural life. The reasons for this 
should be apparent. In the United States about ninety 
per cent of the criminals are males. In Europe this per- 
centage is reputed to be lower. We have at any one time in 
the United States approximately 125,000 persons in penal 
institutions, not including the thousands of delinquents 
who are public charges. 

We are concerned not so much with the kinds, degrees, 
and extent of crime as we are with the causes. Reference 
has been made in a previous lesson to the fact that the for- 
eign-born do not furnish any greater criminal tendency than 
do the native whites in America. We can therefore rule from 
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the class of criminals, contrary to popular belief, the for- 
eign-born. A second group which should be excluded from 
the criminal class is the insane. Insanity is a defense for 
crime always, if it can be proved in court. It would scarcely 
be reasonable to attribute a cause for crime to a class of in- 
dividuals, when the law under which we function does not 
hold them responsible for any act which they in their insane 
condition commit. 

Beyond this, Lombroso, the well-known Italian authority 
on crime, held to a theory that criminals consist of a group 
of individuals who suffer a biological reversion to a very 
primitive type of man. This theory seems to be untenable, 
because the evidence which has been accumulated on the 
subject of crime does not bear it out. 

The causes of crime. What, then, are the causes of crime? 
Like poverty, criminality has several causes. First, an 
examination of the class of feeble-minded will show that 
feeble-mindedness and criminality are closely associated. 
Dr. Dugdale, in his investigation of the Jukes family, holds 
that criminals are very frequently descended from the same 
stock which produces prostitutes, drunkards, paupers, and 
imbeciles. Similar conclusions are drawn by Dr. Goddard 
in his study of the Kallikak family. 

Beyond the fact that there exists a very definite relation 
between crime and feeble-mindedness, it is a well-accepted 
fact that heredity plays a very important part in the matter 
of crime. Although acquired characteristics are not trans- 
mitted to the next generation, there is a transfer of a modi- 
fied germ cell. Authorities agree that ten to fifteen per cent 
of our criminals inherit such physical and mental weakness 
that it is impossible for them to inhibit criminal acts. To 
permit this defective stock to procreate is to permit the 
“born criminal” to continue as.a part of our social life. 

A third cause of crime is created by the professional 
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criminal. This class consists of a group of persons who have 
maintained themselves pretty generally by means of illegal 
methods. The class of professional criminals consists of 
those who resort to criminality as a permanent vocation, and 
second, those who have some knowledge of the game of 
crime and whose activity or inactivity depends upon whether 
or not employment can be had. This second class increases 
in number when employment is not extensive, and decreases 
when employment is extensive. Generally vicious and 
often lazy, the professional criminal has been the center of 
much discussion during recent years. It is with this class 
principally that Thomas Mott Osborne has worked so ex- 
tensively and with such eminent success at Sing Sing, and 
later in the Auburn State Prison. Many of the cases of the 
professional criminal can be traced to an origin in juvenile 
delinquency, with the delinquency carrying itself over into a 
condition of confirmed criminality. 

Density of population furnishes a fourth cause of crime. 
Associated with this density of population, crime has been 
known to vary as recreational facilities vary. It is impos- 
sible to have a large urban population without provision for 
wholesome recreation. We pointed out in a previous les- 
son that provision for recreation was coming to be a function 
of government. This becomes imperative when we know 
that the largest part of crime is committed during hours of 
unemployment. 

Lack of education seems to furnish a fifth cause of crime. 
From ten to fifteen per cent of criminals are reputed to be 
illiterate. When illiteracy does not prevail, it is a low 
standard of education which does. Education and training 
are strong deterrent factors. The discipline which the 
schoolroom gives, the training in self-control together with 
the formation of habits of industry and thrift, strengthen 
the individual for a place in the social world, 
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Associated with illiteracy, mention must be made of the 
negro and his relation to crime. The negro furnishes a 
criminal rate which is four to five times as high as that of 
native whites. In 1920, the negro featured in more than 
four times as many homicides as his proportion of the 
country’s total population would normally allot him. 

The unfortunate environment which comes to many per- 
sons furnishes another cause. It is very difficult to deter- 
mine whether some criminals learn their criminality from 
their parents and associates or whether it is purely an 
inheritance. Cases in which father and son have been 
criminals often fall into this class. Poverty in the home has 
caused many a youth to resort to petty larceny, which, as 
time passes, develops in him an utter disregard for the 
property and sometimes the lives of others. Meeting thugs 
and learning of their success will cause individuals with a 
limited moral fiber to follow in their path. 

Alcohol is often mentioned as a cause of crime. Alcohol 
alone probably furnishes very few cases of crime. It does 
weaken the moral fiber and affect the mentality to an extent 
that it can be offered as a marked contributory cause. 

Finally, a defective scheme of administering justice has no 
doubt helped to increase the number of crimes. When the 
professional criminal knows that justice will operate with 
speed and certainty he is strongly inclined to refrain from 
his criminal pursuits. England was infested most with 
crime when she had on her list of capital offenses almost two 
hundred crimes, and when at the same time there was no 
certainty of punishment. The police force, our detective 
system, and our courts, with a revised code for speedy trials, 
must function to their best capacity. Only an enlightened 
public opinion can bring sufficient pressure to bear to make 
speedy justice effective. The detection of criminals doubt- 
less would be made more effective if it were possible to have 
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a uniform plan of law enforcement in the United States, 
rather than the numerous plans of State enforcement. This 
seems somewhat improbable because of the division of 
sovereignty between our States and National Government. 

An effort has been made to present a brief summary of the 
causes of crime. There are some things which contribute to 
crime which have not been mentioned in this lesson. As 
poverty very often is the result of a combination of causes, 
so too is crime the result of a combination of causes. It is 
not safe to conclude that any one crime is the result of any 
one cause. 

Mention has not been made of the tendency toward a 
- change in the form of crime. In place of the murderer we 
have the vender of infected milk and the proprietor of a 
theater which is a fire-trap. Ross says, “The villain most in 
need of curbing to-day is the respectable, trusted personage 
who is able from his office chair to pick a thousand pockets, 
pollute a thousand minds, or imperil a thousand lives.” 
These are evidences of crime which are the results of our 
changing civilization. 

Our cumbersome court procedure. The court procedure 
in the United States is cumbersome. It is a relic of the 
common law which found expression in England at a time 
when there was a series of conflicting interests between the 
King, the nobles, and the commons. 

To be prosecuted for a criminal act to-day, it is necessary 
for the information to be brought to the prosecuting official 
of the district in which the crime is committed. A warrant 
for the arrest of the individual concerned is then issued by a 
magistrate or justice of the peace, on condition that a sworn 
statement has been presented by the individual injured. 
When this warrant is served upon the person who is charged 
he is placed under arrest. A preliminary hearing of his case 
is held before the magistrate, and it is he who decides 
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whether the individual shall be held for a court trial. If he 
is held for a court trial it is necessary for him to furnish bail 
for his appearance at court, or suffer imprisonment in the 
county prison while awaiting trial. When the criminal 
court is held, which is no oftener than four times a year, the 
person who is indicted has the prosecution of his case re- 
viewed by the grand jury. If a majority of the grand jury 
is of the opinion that there is sufficient evidence to warrant a 
trial in open court before a jury of twelve men or women, 
they render such an opinion by issuing a true bill of indict- 
ment against the person charged. If there is insufficient 
evidence, the case is dismissed by the grand jury. By the 
time that an individual’s case is called for trial three or four 
months have elapsed. If it is then impossible for the star 
witnesses for either the prosecution or the defendant to 
appear at the stated time, another postponement occurs. 
It is not an unusual occurrence for a year or two to pass 
between the time of the commission of a crime and the trial 
of the individual concerned. What can be done to make 
justice more speedy? 

The punishment of crime. This presents an interesting 
historical development. The first position in regard to pun- 
ishment was that of revenge. Under this condition, the 
family of the criminal was often made to suffer. Vengeance 
was sought. It is a condition of things which was typical of 
warfare based on personal animosity and hostages. The 
modern feud is the survival of this attitude. 

When crime came to be looked upon not so much as an 
individual offense but as a social offense, society took a 
second position towards punishment — that of prevention or 
deterrence. Executions were public, so as to use the criminal 
as an example of misdoing. 

To-day we are evolving our program of punishment into 
one of reformation of the criminal and an effort to improve 
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his environment. Criminals in recent times have come to 
be looked upon as persons socially diseased. In many 
cases, punishment must take the form of social diagnosis 
and treatment. 

That treatment cannot be made effective so long as we 
continue to use our old-type penal system. There are cer- 
tain things which we can do to remedy the present penal 
system. First, separate homes should be provided for delin- 
quent children, where they can be given sympathetic care 
and where they can be removed from the class of hardened 
criminals. Second, the hardened and professional class of 
criminals should be incarcerated in a separate institution, so 
that they and their plans will not contaminate those who are 
less hardened. Third, separate institutions, as reformatories, 
should be provided for youths who are first-time offenders in 
order that they may have an opportunity to start life over 
again under a wholesome environment. Fourth, we need 
separate institutions to care for those who are criminally 
insane, where careful study can be made of their cases. 
Fifth, we need institutions where comfort and aid rather 
than persecution can be given to the prostitutes and va- 
grants. Finally, as a matter of relief and encouragement to 
those who are convicted of crime, we should, wherever pos- 
sible, permit the parole to become effective. This will 
permit the convicted person to become a part of society 
under the most favorable circumstances, giving the prison 
authorities at the same time supervision over his conduct. 
Probation works in a similar manner without commitment 
to prison, with the court as the supervising authority. 

On the whole, we must remove ourselves from the realm 
of punishment which dictates a program of “getting square” 
with the offender. Remedy may be had many times by 
means of a scientific study and a sympathetic treatment, 
rather than by abusive confinement. 
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THE LESSON APPLIED 


. Should a proper training in Civics help to prevent crime? How? 
. Is the crime rate in your town higher than the average rate? Why? 


© = 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Crime Prevention. 

. The Juvenile Court. 

The Environmental Factors in Crime. 
. Prison Discipline. 


. Capital Punishment. * 
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LESSON 33 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


The new conception of the importance of health. Of all 
the modern social problems with which society must deal, 
we find there is none which touches the public so intimately 
and so vitally as health. This subject has a fundamental 
significance for the educator, not merely for the teaching 
of it, but more particularly for the development of proper 
health habits. 

The World War taught us a great lesson in health and 
general physical conditions. We now know that scarcely 
more than one half — in fact, only fifty-three per cent — of 
the men who were examined for military service showed no 
physical defects. More particularly during the past few 
years we have come to recognize the health problem in the 
light of its proper perspective.. Consequently, our position 
in the matter of teaching in the grades now consists of a 
consideration of anatomy only as it applies to hygiene. 
That teacher errs grievously who is presenting any more of 
the study of anatomy than is absolutely necessary for the 
correct interpretation of a health program. 

It is important to know that health is receiving a new 
impetus, not only from educators, but from business men, 
professional men, army then, chambers of commerce, and 
employers of labor. All of these groups are concerned not 
so much with what the school can do to further the program 
of health, as with the importance of health conditions in any 
community. 

Public health is measured in negative terms. Officials 
rate the health of a community by the extent of its sickness. 
In order to present an intelligent discussion of this problem 
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of public health, it is important, as a point of approach, to 
know the extent of morbidity. Numerous studies have been 
made and authorities agree that, at any time, we have about 
three per cent of our population sufficiently incapacitated as 
to be prevented from engaging in their regular employment. 
Morbidity rates are usually estimated in the number per 
10,000 of population per year. Death rates are estimated 
on the basis of 1000 population per year. 

Causes of sickness. The causes of sickness constitute the 
most interesting as well as the most scientific portion of the 
study. The germ theory of disease commenced to develop 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. This 
theory holds that disease is due to several varieties of harm- 
ful bacteria. The French scientist, Pasteur, is responsible 
for much of this development. It is interesting and im- 
portant to know that the germ theory has found a place in 
the medical schools of America within the past thirty or 
thirty-five years, and that it is only since that time that 
“preventive medicine” has: been taught. This readily 
shows the progress which medical science has made, in the 
building up of a cure, by the removal of causes. 

These harmful bacteria are of three distinct kinds — the 
rod or bacilli, which is most common in tuberculosis; the 
sphere, which is most common in pneumonia; and the 
spirilla, which is commonly found in cholera. It is generally 
known that these germs are minutely small. The influenza 
germ is reputed to be only one eighty-thousandth of an inch 
in length. Medical science is agreed that bacteria increase 
most rapidly at body temperature. A high temperature, 
approaching the boiling point, is known to kill bacteria of all 
sorts, although the lowest possible temperatures have not 
been known to kill the very prevalent germs of typhoid and 
diphtheria. , 

Beyond the prevalence of bacteria as a cause of disease, 
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there is an indirect cause in the form of a predisposition to 
disease. ‘This condition on the part of individuals, when 
coupled with an environment which is not conducive to good 
health, aids the bacteria very extensively in the spread of 
morbidity. 

The avenues of infection. These are the mouth, the nose, 
and the skin. A study of these avenues of infection in 
an elementary manner should occupy a large part of the 
teacher’s time in the grades, whether it be cleanliness as a 
civic virtue or as a health habit; the result to be achieved 
should be the same, namely, a better citizenry. 

The carriers of infection. The germs use one of several 
carriers as means whereby they convey themselves to the 
new victim of disease. The first of these is air. When we 
take into consideration that disease germs can be carried 
very easily in minute particles of dust, we need to recognize 
the dangers which impure air carries. Second, water is a 
common carrier, particularly for typhoid. The use of an 
increased amount of filtered water in many places has shown 
a corresponding decrease in the typhoid rate. Another 
common carrier is milk. The sources of milk supply have 
been neglected constantly. Dirty and unsanitary equip- 
ment for the handling of milk and tubercular cattle have 
aided very extensively in the spread of typhoid, diphtheria, 
and tuberculosis. The care of milk in its process of trans- 
portation and sale has carried a neglect of equal conse- 
quence. The most difficult part of the problem has been 
the irate owner of this antiquated equipment and dis- 
ease ridden stock, who stands out in opposition to any 
interference with his personal rights on the part of health 
authorities. 

Fourth, we must take cognizance of food as a means of 
spreading disease. Each year, hundreds of tons of food are 
confiscated in our larger cities and many more tons should 
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be confiscated. A close food inspection is needed to guard 
us from the sickness which develops from decayed food. 

Fifth, we hope it is necessary to make only a passing men- 
tion of the fly and mosquito as carriers of disease. So much 
has been said and written concerning these enemies of health 
that a great number of people have come to employ every 
reasonable method in evading or exterminating them. 

Sixth, personal contact with people who are diseased or 
who are disease carriers must occupy a place of much im- 
portance. The germ theory of disease readily explains 
that a large part of our cases of sickness is attributable to 
contact with those who are already diseased. The out- 
standing example of a person as a disease carrier is that 
of “typhoid Mary.” She is known to have communicated 
typhoid to members of eight different families and to 
patrons of two restaurants, where she was employed at 
various times, although she did not contract the disease 
herself. 

Finally, there is the individual’s susceptibility to disease. 
This arises from a condition of overwork or of undernourish- 
ment or in some cases from an inherited susceptibility. In 
any case, the individual is more susceptible to attacks from 
germs than when his physical condition is free from these 
conditions. 

The cost of sickness. The cost of sickness in the United 
States each year is appalling. Authorities agree, without 
making any estimate on the loss to society of persons who 
die, that the annual cost of sickness in the United States is 
in the neighborhood of two billion dollars. Some of the 
items which contribute to this enormous sum are: first, the 
loss to society of the individual who, in many cases, is a 
wage-earner. Second, there is the loss of this wage-earner’s 
ability to produce, whether the loss be permanent or only 
temporary. Third, there is the loss sustained because of the 
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attention which is given to the patient by adults. Fourth, 
there is the cost of medical attention, including an enormous 
bill for patent medicines. Fifth, there is a loss of vitality 
after health is recovered — a condition which renders the 
individual very much weakened from that of his original 
condition. Finally there is the loss which strikes at the 
educational program. ‘There is an extensive loss of school 
funds because sickness creates an inability for all pupils to 
pass their assigned grades. 

Scientific prevention. So far, this lesson has stressed the 
things which are wrong, without any effort to mention pos- 
sible relief. Everybody should know that the elimination 
of the fly tends to reduce typhoid and dysentery. Walter 
Reed, an army surgeon of the Spanish-American War, gave 
his life to explain that the spread of yellow fever was due to 
mosquitoes; and malaria has been eliminated in so far as 
mosquitoes of a particular kind have been exterminated. 
Beyond the fly and mosquito campaigns, it is important to 
know that mere decency as to sanitation has brought the 
hookworm under control. Other methods of prevention 
have been employed. Vaccination has almost eliminated 
smallpox. We have inoculations against typhoid and 
whooping cough, and anti-tetanus serum tends to eliminate 
what is commonly known as lockjaw. 

' These methods of prevention are purely scientific. In 
this study we should be concerned primarily with that which 
the school may do in performing its function of encouraging 
and teaching health. Teachers have had knowledge of the 
existence, for some years, of a superficial medical inspection. 
As the result of much agitation and while funds are being 
raised, this inspection is slowly being expanded into a med- 
ical examination. Every teacher should have medical ex- 
amination as the goal as a means for securing an improved 
condition of the public health. The inspection of pupils for 
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physical defects has served its purpose. We are now ready 
for a more effective scheme of procedure. 

Progressive superintendents and teachers are commencing 
to keep records of physical as well as of mental growth. 
Free medical and dental clinics are being established in 
many of our larger school districts. These serve as a means 
of relief to the children of those parents who are unable to 
pay for such professional services. A great deal has been 
done to improve health conditions by the American Red 
Cross and the Anti-Tuberculosis Society. The school chil- 
dren are now taking up this work through the Junior Red 
Cross, the Scouts, and the School Health Center work. 

The school health program. In connection with the 
health program, we are commencing to provide visiting 
nurses who visit the homes of the children who are in school, 
and who are physically defective. Where information has 
been sent to parents of the condition of the child’s health, 
the tactful visiting nurse performs a splendid and sometimes 
a valiant service in meeting the parents in behalf of the 
child’s health. The visiting nurse is able to expedite the 
treatment of the physical defects in children. 

As the next step in the health program, the civic clubs or 
school authorities in many districts have provided free milk, 
to be given during the course of the day, particularly to 
those children who are undernourished. This work is as 
yet in something of an experimental stage, but the results 
which have been obtained are eminently satisfactory. The 
results seem to warrant an extension of the scheme wherever 
it is feasible. 

The most vital factor leading to an improved piibes 
health has not been discussed. That factor is none other 
than the vitalized teaching of health in the schoolroom. 
How that teaching is to be done is not a problem of soci- 
_ ology. It is distinctly a correct study of hygiene. It seems 
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very evident that the teacher in the grades should al- 
ways have in mind that there must be constantly held 
before the pupils the exemplary citizenship which is ex- 
pressed in clean hands, clean teeth, clean clothes — in fact, 
a clean person in general. The child must be taught to 
realize that there are certain defenses against disease — 
fresh air, sunlight, water, good food, and an avoidance of 
_ disease carriers. When these defenses are properly used, a 
large part of the health program will be inaugurated. 

This health program is imperative. It can be put across, 
not by preaching, but by tactful teaching. Health habits 
in the lower grades and a rational knowledge of the laws of 
health for the upper grades should be our constant aim. A 
healthier and happier citizenry should result, if the school 
rightly performs its function of teaching its children how to 
live. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Application of this lesson should be made to your community. What 
is the death rate of your town? The birth rate? Is infant mortality 
more prevalent than in most places? 

2. Assuming that health is an important element of good citizenship, 
what civic virtues will contribute to the training in that citizenship? 
How can these virtues be taught to best advantage? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. The Medical and Dental Clinics. 

. Compulsory Vaccination. + 

. Experiments in Lunches During the School Day. 
. Restaurant Inspection. 

. Control of Flies and Mosquitoes. 

. The School Nurse. 
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LESSON 34 
THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


Ascientific study of community needs. In the five lessons 
immediately preceding this one, an effort has been made to 
acquaint the reader with some of the problems of modern 
social life. By this time it should be very clear that it is 
not necessary for the student to possess any special training 
in order to be able to see, in his own community, the pres- 
ence of social problems similar to those described in the 
preceding lessons. The criminal court, the need for Ameri- 
canization, the subnormal and in many cases the feeble- 
minded child, and the very apparent need for improvement 
in the health of the community are some elements of social 
disorder which are only too apparent. 

Although the untrained eye can readily detect the indi- 
vidual instances of social disorder, there is a necessity for 
something of a comprehensive study of conditions before the 
community completely understands its status. The method 
by which the community analyzes itself and makes a study 
of conditions as they exist is the social survey. The social 
survey is a scientific means whereby the community takes 
stock of its resources and at the same time learns of its 
liabilities. It is a scientifig method of approach to the study 
of the housing conditions, school facilities, municipal admin- 
istration, crime, delinquency, industry, recreation, and every 
other phase of American life which goes to constitute group 
activity. 

To many people, the social survey is unknown. By stu- 
dents of sociology it is coming to be used more successfully 
and extensively. An interesting question is as to the origin 
of the survey. Some early surveys on special assignments, 
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such as crime or vice or health, were made by one of the 
bureaus of the United States Government. The survey 
which has met with more popular approval has been one 
which emanated from the people or which came as the result 
of a program of propaganda from a few representative resi- 
dents in the community under consideration. Entire States 
have been surveyed upon orders from the governor, who in 
turn has transmitted his report to the legislature for action. 
The Cleveland Foundation — a private institution for the 
promotion of municipal improvements — is responsible for 
the very elaborate Cleveland Educational Survey. The 
people of Springfield, Illinois, have called the survey spe- 
cialists to their city to help them in the process of looking 
themselves over in a scientific manner. In the main, that 
survey has been most successful and fruitful of the best 
achievements which has arisen because some agency in the 
community desired the survey, and has gone on record in 
requesting it. 

Purposes of the social survey. The survey should have 
certain definite aims. It should learn the existing condi- 
tions and facilities of the community. It should learn 
wherein the weaknesses lie. It should recommend such a 
program of correction as will tend to relieve the weaknesses. 
The survey must, through a program of publicity, make it- 
self known to the persons for whom it is made and whom it 
is designed to influence. 

The survey is applicable in any community which has 
need for it. Surveys have been made in urban and in rural 
communities; from territory embracing institutions in an 
entire State to a territory of the size of a small school dis- 
trict; from communities in North America to districts in 
South Africa. In fact, the survey is applicable in any com- 
munity where correct social data are desired. It is coming to 
be used very extensively in educational work in determining 
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the proper places for buildings, and the particular school 
needs of a community, together with the equipment, teach- 
ing, and results which are the necessary parts of the school 
system. 

Personnel and expense of the social survey. The survey 
personnel should not escape attention. We have mentioned 
that surveys have been made by various departments of the 
United States Government. The Russell Sage Foundation 
has been a pioneer in this work, and its publications on 
numerous survey projects are as numerous as they are in- 
teresting and accurate. It seems evident that departments 
of sociology at our universities will soon take a very active 
part in the making of surveys. In fact, several univer- 
sities have commenced such projects. Since the need for 
a survey personnel is in demand, and since the work itself 
will serve as a splendid laboratory for the sociology spe- 
cialist, the university can be used to splendid advantage. 
The personnel should consist of a director who is trained in 
the work. His assistants should be largely secured, when- 
ever possible, from the community where the survey is 
being made rather than from outside of the community. 
This tends to eliminate much of the hostility which might 
be generated against the survey by those who understand 
neither its aim nor its content, and who might be annoyed 
by the strangers. 

The financing of the survey can be dismissed in something 
of a summary manner. Where a community has made a 
call for the survey it should shoulder the expense. The 
expense, however, is always small in contrast to the large 
amount of work which is involved. The financing of any 
community survey is not a burden to it. It has been 
financed with little or no friction in practically every in- 
stance by the municipal government, with the aid which 
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of Commerce within the community which is being sur- 
veyed. 

The content of a survey. So far, we have concerned our- 
selves entirely with a consideration of the definition, the 
need, the purpose, the applicability, the personnel, and the 
financing of the survey. We must turn our attention now 
to the content of the survey. If our survey is to deal with a 
particular field, it will examine only those elements in that 
community which pertain to that field. If, for example, the 
survey is an educational survey, only those elements of the 
community life which pertain to educational work, or. are 
closely allied to it, are included in the examination. Similar 
conditions are applicable to the health survey, or to one 
which may have crime as the major part of its study. How- 
ever, in this brief study, we are interested in the composite 
survey — that which has to do with all of the elements of 
life in the community. 

As a basic study in the general social survey, one of the 
preliminary considerations is that of learning something 
very definite about the population — whether native or 
foreign-born, black or white, and in what percentage. With 
this information, some knowledge should be had of the geog- 
raphy of the community. This may consist of the topog- 
raphy of the rural district or the city planning of the urban 
community. In this connection it is well to note the plans 
which have been made for cities, in so far as they have 
tended to separate the residence section from the factory 
- section. This is a factor of reasonable importance because 
of the fact that favorable health conditions are very often 
induced by the absence of a factory environment. 

With the geography and the population ascertained, we 
can turn to a study of what the people do. This will consist 
of a detailed study of the industries of the community. The 
wages paid, the regularity of employment, the comparative 
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safety of the industry as estimated by the number of indus- 
trial accidents, the sanitation and lighting of the industrial 
plants, and the conditions of the labor organizations are 
some of the things which at once make themselves apparent. 

With the money earned, we should next concern ourselves 
with a study of what the wage-earners do with their money. 
The amount of bank deposits, the extent of Building and 
Loan Association payments, the amount of life insurance 
carried, the percentage of families that own their own 
homes, and the percentage of homes owned by a small 
group of persons are some of the things which we must 
examine in making an estimate of the economic resources of 
the community. 

Other community items to be studied. The financial 
administration, otherwise known as public finance, should 
receive the attention of the persons who are making the 
survey. Of prime importance in this matter, should be the 
question as to whether or not the community has a budget 
as the basis of its financial program. In this connection, it 
is well to know the amount of money which is spent annually 
for police protection, fire protection, parks, recreation, 
streets and public buildings, and any other property which 
the local government may own. The financial policy will 
depend, to some degree, upon the kind of government under 
which it is administered, and the survey must not lose sight 
of the fact that sometimes the most essential change has its 
basis in the form of government. For example, the old two- 
chambered council in our boroughs and cities must be re- 
placed by a system which gives a more effective administra- 
tion, together with a system in which there is the possibility 
of definitely locating responsibility. 

The educational resources of the community must claim 
our attention in the general social survey. This will be 
involved in the study of the proportion of public funds spent 
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for education, the condition of the buildings, the type of 
teaching, the adaptability of the school system to the com- 
munity in which it is located, and the care with which the 
schools are supervised. The classic example of the educa- 
tional survey will be found in the Cleveland Educational 
Survey. The aim in this lesson is to do no more than to 
point to the educational factors as part of the survey work. 

Public health is of supreme importance. Housing condi- 
tions and the relations of these conditions to tuberculosis will 
occupy an important place in the survey. The milk supply, 
water supply, together with the filtration plants or the 
absence of them, and the food supply are of first importance. 
The condition of the health of the community will, of 
course, be determined by the number of cases of communi- 
cable disease. The quarantine regulations, cleanliness of 
the streets, alleys, and yards, present themselves as sugges- 
tions for the study. 

The recreational facilities should occupy a prominent 
place in the survey. The public facilities — the parks and 
the playgrounds and their equipment — should not only be 
adequate but wisely supervised. The condition of public 
recreation has a definite connection with the prevalence or 
absence of juvenile delinquency. The child will and must 
find a place where he can play. He will make the street or 
private property his rendezvous unless there are public 
facilities for play. The condition of the semi-public facil- 
ities should be closely scrutinized. The movie censorship, 
the dance hall inspection, as well as pool-room regulations 
and the ordinances controlling these agencies, serve to form 
an important part of the study. 

A study of the system for the punishment and detection 
of crime, together with its prevalence and causes, should be 
made. Does your community have a high crime rate? 
Does that high crime rate exist because of the excessive 
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conditions of criminality or because of the lack of a vigilant 
police force? The court procedure, and particularly the 
juvenile court procedure, should be examined for its strong 
and weak points. 

The community’s care of dependents and defectives 
should receive the attention of the surveyors. Is that care 
the best which latest investigation on the matter has proved. 
to be the most advisable, and is it done at the least possible 
expense? The deaf, the blind, the sick, the feeble-minded, 
and the insane should receive such care as is best for their 
condition. The worth of a community can be estimated by 
the manner in which it provides places of relief for those who 
are afflicted. Hospitals come within this category and 
should be rated carefully. 

These elements of the survey are no more than mere sug- 
gestions. By no means do they constitute a complete 
survey. The reader should be able to add almost indefi- 
nitely to the phases of community life which will need 
examination. Population, geography, industry, economic 
resources, public finance, education, health, recreation, 
crime, and care of dependents and defectives should be suffi- 
ciently suggestive to the reader to warrant an extension to 
the list. 

Interpreting the results to the public. After the facts of 
the survey have been compiled, two things remain to be 
done. First, a few of the most apparent weaknesses should 
be singled out and effort Should be spent along the line of 
suggesting and making changes where change is most 
needed. Second, after the survey has determined upon the 
few salient things which need change, the survey should be 
presented to the public. Here is where the tests of skill and 
strategy must come, for there will be opposition to the 
survey as it is in the process of formation, as well as to the 
general program of the survey. Throughout all of the work, 
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the public should be kept informed of the progress made, 
as well as of the findings and the probable suggestions for 
change. The press, the public platform, extensive use of 
posters, and in some cases the pulpit, can be used as the 
means whereby the survey can be popularized. Of course, 
publication should be made of the findings in pamphlet or 
book form. This publication is usually too elaborate for 
general reading, and it is necessary for the survey staff to 
plan an epitome of all the work which can be presented in a 
clear and concise form, so that the busy citizen can readily 
learn of the work which has been done and of the needs of 
the community. Numerous devices have been employed 
to put the survey into the hands of the people in places 
where surveys have been made. A study of them is neces- 
sary for those who have an interest in the results of the 
survey and it should serve as a means whereby interest 
could be aroused. Publicity of the right kind is an essential 
factor in the making of the survey. 

’ The brief presentation of the social survey is made for 
two reasons — first, because members of the teaching staff 
sometimes serve very advantageously in helping to further 
the survey, and second, because the educational survey, of 
which the teacher is a very decided part, is coming into more 
and more general use. Encouragement must be given to 
this device which aims to further social progress. Until we 
come to realize the value of the examination of our social 
institutions, democracy will not have made great progress. 
It is the duty of the individual citizen to maintain an 
interest in these vital social agencies. Will the public 
school and its teachers help? 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1, Enumerate the elements which you would examine if you were making 
a survey of your town. 
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2. Having made the survey, what agencies in your town could you em- 
ploy in presenting the material to the public? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. The Content of an Educational Survey. 

2. The Value of a Survey in Preparation for a Consolidated School 
Project. 

8. The Factors in a Complete Health Survey. 

4. The Value of the Social Survey to the Sociologist. 
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PART IV 
SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


LESSON 35 
THE CHURCH ~ 
The medieval Church. When we think of the Church 


we are reminded at once that it is a religious institution, and 
that through all of its history it has served the purposes of 
religion, in some form or other. Since the days of the 
Middle Ages the Church has been a social institution. It is 
with the Church as a social institution that this lesson is 
concerned. We must understand from the beginning that 
church organizations in one form or another, teaching one 
form of religion or another, were in existence before the 
Christian Church. We are concerned primarily with the 
workings of the Church since the beginning of the Christian 
era, and the historic sketch will run back no farther than the 
early period of Christianity. 

During the early Christian era, the Roman Empire was 
the only government in Europe which possessed any element 
of strength. Much of its strength in the last centuries of its 
life was spent in persecuting the Christians. By 476 a.p. the 
Roman Empire in the west was so completely dismembered 
by the Vandals, Huns, Visigoths, and Ostrogoths that 
nothing remained in Europe of the governmental organiza- 
tion which had made Rome so proud in the days of the 
Ceesars, except the semblance of government which the 
barbarian kings imposed. Since there were no responsible 
governments, the Church had an opportunity to exert the 
influence which it was accreting. In the year 800 the Holy 
Roman Empire was established, and retained a semblance 
of an existence until Napoleon dismembered it completely. 
For the most part it lacked proper centralization, and its 
- Government was inefficient. The princes were not re- 
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sponsive to the needs of their people. They had no idea 
of the responsibilities of government, and served their peo- 
ple poorly. 

In this absence of an effective and centralized govern- 
ment the Church was the only organization which was 
capable of meeting the needs of the people. An unusual 
opportunity was presented to the Church to function, and 
it seized the opportunity. The medieval Church can be 
spoken of as a State, with the Pope as King, and with the 
influence of the Church extending into all parts of Europe. 
They built a code of law, known as Canon Law, which was 
the final guide in all matters pertaining to the members of 
the clergy. At this time the Church had complete charge of 
many matters which are now controlled partly or exclusively 
by the State. The Church controlled marriage and divorce, 
kept a record of wills, deeds, and other valuable papers, 
educated, registered births and deaths, and taxed the people 
to the extent of one tenth of the yearly income from the 
soil. The monasteries, which were the agents of the Church, 
were the homes for the poor, the oppressed, and quite often 
the professional beggars. ‘They were the charity agencies 
of medizval times. Other than these civil duties, it was 
the function of the Church to save souls. 

The State supersedes the Church. The medieval 
Church retained this control until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when the Reformation first successfully 
questioned its authority. These eight centuries of European 
history are characterized mainly by the constant struggle 
for supremacy between the popes and kings. On numerous 
occasions the authority of the popes was called into question 
by an ambitious king, but the usual result was that the 
Church remained supreme. The Reformation, of course, 
broke in part the control of the Church, and during recent 
centuries we find that the Church and State have come to be 
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separated in their spheres of activity in most modern na- 
tions. This is evidenced by the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church in Ireland, in 1869, and by the final separa- 
tion of Church and State in France, in 1905, as well as by the 
struggle in Italy to secure the Papal States for the Italian 
nation. This condition of things developed as democracy 
became more extensive. We find that the State became 
responsive to the will of the people, and the people, having 
the State as their representative, chose to enter into an open 
breach with the Church whenever it became necessary. The 
separation of Church and State is an established fact. They 
will continue to exist as separate institutions. | 

In this process of gradual growth from one realm of super- 
vision to another, the State has assumed almost all of the 
responsibilities which were under Church control in the 
Middle Ages. To-day the State registers births and deaths 
in its bureaus of vital statistics; it has divorce laws, even 
though the Catholic Church claims that it alone can func- 
tion on this vital question; it registers wills, deeds, and other 
documents; designates who may officiate at marriages in 
order to render them legal; and has assumed complete au- 
thority to tax. In fact the State is gradually assuming 
most of the functions of society which were delegated to the 
Church in previous centuries. 

The Church as a social institution. It is important to 
note that the Church has always conducted extensive mis- 
sionary schemes, and will doubtless continue to do so. 
Whether it was the conversion of the English, Irish, and 
Germans during the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, or 
the American Indians in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, or the people of the Far East and Africa in the 
present century, the object of the Church has been the same. 

Coming down to the twentieth century, we must look at 
_ the Church as a social institution in making inquiry as to 
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what its functions are. First, we would agree that the 
Church should maintain spiritual supervision. That, of 
course, is a broad and inclusive condition which is imposed. 
We are not concerned so much in this work as to what 
spiritual supervision is or of what it should consist. That 
will differ with different people. We can agree, however, 
that the Church should serve as the guide on questions of 
conduct and morality. 

Other than providing for spiritual supervision the Church 
should get on the firing-line in attacking the social problems 
which exist — the liquor traffic, underpaid employees, poor 
municipal government, questionable commercialized recrea- 
tion, and so on. We are not agreed as to the best method 
which the Church can employ in attacking these problems. 
The Church in this respect has a decided societal function. 
While it is inaugurating its program of opposition to the 
evils of the community, should it take upon itself the organi- 
zation of a better course of procedure? Is it the function of 
the Church to conduct a dance hall when the recreation 
program of the community is not well managed? Should 
the Church, in other words, do more in this respect than to 
point the way constantly, in a program of social betterment? 
With many people this is an open question. The prevailing 
tendency seems to be that the Church is coming to the 
rescue by serving as a social center. There is much question 
as to the wisdom of this in the minds of a great many. It 
may be that such activity may take from the Church much 
of its own unique function, a function which cannot be 
performed by any other organization. The Y.M.C.A. and 
kindred organizations, the charity organizations, women’s 
clubs, and other organizations must do the work which the 
Church is having assigned to it by the public. 

The Church and social control. Another function of the 
Church is that it serves as an agency of social control. It 
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contributes to social solidarity. We expect the Church to 
put its stamp of approval upon the mores, and it is safe to 
say that when this approval is once made there is great 
difficulty in calling the code into question. When the 
Church approves, we feel that it is safe for us to proceed with 
the practice of any new part of the code. These sanctions 
of the Church have aided in law enforcement. They have 
helped maintain order. They have given a safe standard by 
which people have been guided. 

Severe criticism has been heaped upon the Church because 
it has failed to do some of the things which the community 
expects of it. This is an unfair indictment, because we have 
made the Church the clearing house for our social ills. 
When poverty is at hand we look to the Church; when 
strikes reign we say that the Church has failed to develop 
the spiritual nature of man; when we need hospitals and 
homes for the dependents we have looked to the Church for 
succor. In all our needs we seek the Church or its agents.« 
Is it fair to indict a most serviceable institution when we 
have placed all of our societal burdens upon it? Should we 
not devise some scheme whereby we might be able to secure 
some of our relief from other sources? In this matter the 
State is coming to the rescue. 

Need for a new Church program. Estimates have been 
made that the Church population, in proportion to the total 
population, has been decreasing. If this is the actual condi- 
tion, it must be met in one of several ways. We must secure 
for the Church ministry persons who will look upon the 
Church as having a program of social leadership to fulfill. 
We must eliminate from the Church program much of the 
dogma as to belief and creed. We must educate the public 
to the fact that the work of the Church is being changed in 
its scope, that old functions have passed, and that new 
functions have been added. If these three things can be 
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accomplished, we shall have an institution which will have a 
real usefulness in paving the way for an improved social 
order. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon the deficiency of 
the Church in that it is separated into a great number of 
branches. An effort was made several years ago to remedy 
that defect when the Inter-World Church Movement was 
attempted. This was an attempt to amalgamate the Prot- 
estant denominations on some common basis. For a time 
it looked as if the effort might succeed, but two elements 
entered to cause its downfall. The hideous factor of dogma 
and creed bred distrust; the expenditure of a vast fund 
furnished concrete ground for quarrel. On these two rocks 
the movement was wrecked. Then, too, it seems as if the 
movement lacked definite leadership, an element which is 
vitally important as every student of society knows. At 
some future time a somewhat similar movement may meet 
-with greater success. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Since it is that the Church has continued to educate, what codrdina- 
tion should be had between the Church schools and the public schools? 

2. To what degree and by what method does the Church exercise social 
control in your community? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


The Medieval Church as a Charity Agency. 

. The Inter-World Church Movement. 

. The Struggle Between Popes and Emperors. 

. The Early Christian Missionaries. 

Canon Law. 

. The Church as a Charity Agency in the Twentieth Century. 
. The Position of the Several Denominations on Divorce. 
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MacFarland, C.S. Spiritual Culture and Social Service. - 
Mathews, 8. The Indwidual and the Social Gospel. 


LESSON 36 
THE SCHOOL 


The school as a social institution. We have considered 
the Church as a social institution. With a similar object in 
mind it is now our intention to consider the school. By the 
school as a social institution, we mean to raise the questions 
as to how the school serves the community as well as how it 
links itself up with the other social factors in the community. 
Accordingly, our examination of the school in this lesson will 
take an external phase as against the internal phase of a 
later lesson on the school. 

As a place of beginning, it is important to know that the 
school, like every other social institution, has an interesting 
history. It is not the object of this lesson to present any of 
the history of our educational institutions. That should be 
left to another field of activity in which courses of study and 
the methods and material of the school systems of preceding 
ages could be examined. In this discussion it is sufficient to 
invite the attention of the student to the fact that the school 
has a history, a study of which will reveal the changes in 
courses and methods which have been made from time to 
time. 

The State takes over the school. In a brief historical 
survey, we should know from the preceding lesson that in 
early times the Church was the organization which did the 
educational work. The purpose was to train for the profes- 
sions, and particularly for the priesthood. The education of 
others who were not anticipating the priesthood as a life 
work was the function of the Church and of private schools. 
These institutions were continued as the principal agencies » 
in education until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
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when public education commenced to receive an impetus. 
Free public education came after the Industrial Revolution, 
at a time when it was necessary for the families to give all of 
their time to their maintenance, as well as because of the 
fact that large groups of people were brought together in 
cities. This in itself tended to produce conditions favorable 
to the rise of public education. ‘The result was that the 
State was called upon to take over the school from the 
Church. 

In this transition from Church and private schools to 
public schools, we find that the controlling thought which 
dominated the extension of schools was the element of 
charity. The Church educated as a matter of benevolence 
and kindness to those who were unable to meet the expenses 
of the private school. The charity element seems to re- 
main in the minds of many persons even to this day. Doubt- 
less it is the motive which prompts many persons to have 
their children educated in private schools. There is hesita- 
tion on their part when the thought arises because the gen- 
eral rank and file of children who attend the public school 
might be a means of contamination. 

Social values of the school. From the point of view of 
the community the present-day school must be examined 
from several angles. The school is an agency of insurance 
to the community. Long ago it assumed the responsibility 
for training in the fundamental material which goes to make 
for a livelihood and for human happiness. To these so- 
called fundamentals we have added civics, health education, 
and the arts. All of this we believe will make for the train- 
ing in a more complete citizenship. Then too the school has 
assumed the function of detecting poor health and in some 
cases administers relief. The community looks to the school 
in its civics program to teach respect for law and to teach a 
respect for property rights. Furthermore, there should be 
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careful study made of the home and family life, so as to 
dignify it and render it more secure. The school is expected 
to educate for leisure time. Much of the responsibility for 
social disorders, caused by improper recreation, is thrown at 
the door of the school. In brief then, the school must serve 
as an instrument of control, thereby rendering society more 
secure and stable by teaching the best which civilization has 
accreted. 

Other than being an instrument of insurance against 
social disorders and serving as a means of control over them, 
the school, from the viewpoint of the community, has a 
function to fulfill in that it should be a selective device by 
which the community can learn who are best fitted for 
leadership. This is especially necessary in a democracy, 
where positions should be open on the basis of free competi- 
tion. This competition should be based on merit. Al- 
though there may be a better test in gauging merit, we have 
not yet found anything which is superior to the formal and 
informal training which the school gives. Consequently we 
must look to the school as the instrument which puts its 
rating upon the persons in question. We must bear in mind 
that the primary function of the school is to prepare for life. 
Society deserves to know how effectively that training has 
been done and who the persons are who are best fitted for a 
certain place in our commercial or industrial life. 

That leads us to the third aspect of the school in so far as 
it can serve the community. The school should be an 
instrument of guidance. Slowly we are coming to accept the 
doctrine that one function of the school is to guide the child 
into a field of activity for which he is fitted rather than to 
permit him to find a place for himself, with the numerous 
consequenting misfits. The advantages and the problems 
of guidance will be discussed in a later lesson. 

The community contacts of the school. Recognizing, 
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then, that the school has several social functions other than 
its purely educational activities, which the community 
expects it to fulfill, let us look at the school from the angle of 
how it forms contacts with other organizations in the com- 
munity. The school of to-day differs from the school of 
previous ages by the manner in which it links itself up with 
the community life. First, we must start with the funda- 
mental idea of the maintenance of the school. For us to 
have an interest in the school, it is well that we contribute 
to its support. Because of this fact, there exists a very 
intimate relation between the community and the school — 
its program, equipment, and personnel. ‘The school is 
fearlessly attacked and very often very recklessly attacked. 
The response and benefits which come from free, open, and 
honest criticism are often very beneficial. It is the means 
whereby issues and opinions are crystallized. How far 
should the program of the school in all of its details be con- 
trolled by public opinion, which in many cases is formed 
hastily? 

Other than giving the community a kind of satisfaction 
through the course of study and by a satisfactory financial 
policy, how does the school function in the community? 
What can the school do to correlate its work with the public 
library — an institution which is used all too little? What 
coéperation and correlation of activity can be had with the 
press, the women’s clubs, and with civic organizations? 
Can the school and the church so correlate their work that 
the much-sought-after religious education might be had? 
In rural schools can the school have any contact with the 
Grange, and what? The Home and School League and the 
Parent-Teacher Association must also have our considera- 
tion. In fact, the work of the school is to be approached 
from many angles other than from the viewpoint of the 
course of study. The purpose here is not to find the numer- 
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ous methods by which the codperation can be secured. The 
purpose is merely one of pointing the way to places where 
contact and codperation are possible. 

The school should be able to find numerous close contacts 
with the industries of the community. The managements of 
industries are anxious, in many cases, to help the teaching 
force present a knowledge of their neighborhood to the 
pupils. This can be done by opening their plants for careful 
inspection and for first-hand instruction. A lesson in a 
cotton mill or in a shoe factory can be made to be of such 
unusual value and vitality that textbooks on the subject will 
be forgotten. Then, too, there is the opportunity which the 
school has to render service to the community by shaping 
some of its course of study so that the graduates of the 
school can fit into the industrial life of the neighborhood to 
good advantage. How far should the course of study be 
dictated by the industrial needs of the community? Pos- 
sibly it is not entirely wise or fair to the pupils in the school 
to have imposed upon them a course of study which means 
little more than an ineffective apprenticeship in a given 
industry. The controversy between cultural training and 
industrial training in our schools has not been closed. Can 
we find a medium by which we can train to live as well as 
train to make a living? 

The school as a social center. The school as a social 
center must have our attention. The school property is 
used for only a limited number of hours during the week. 
It seems quite reasonable that, as a matter of economy it 
should be used more than what it is. ‘The more recent ad- 
ministration of our school system has shown that the school 
property can be used to marvelous advantage outside of the 
regular school hours. The school must be made something 
of a “melting pot” for all people, if it is not functioning now 
in that manner. It should serve as our one common me- 
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dium of expression, through which all of us would speak the 
same language and revere the same institutions. In fact the 
school should have a democratizing influence upon adults 
and children, whereby caste, position, influence, and creed 
might be minimized if not obliterated. How far the school 
property can be used for mothers’ meetings, for fathers’ 
meetings, for boys’ clubs, for girls’ clubs, or for community 
meetings can be found by looking into the interesting and 
valuable experiments which are being performed with the 
school plant in many places. 

We are now coming to recognize that the school plant 
should and must be used more extensively in the Americani- 
zation program. Since more people are coming to recognize 
that Americanization is a function of the public school, we 
can only accept the dictum that the school’s plant must be 
used. And in that connection the school’s teacher must be 
used — as an instructor and as an enthusiastic American 
who is willing to urge and to teach the value of American 
citizenship. A part of the work of the teacher should be to 
urge the naturalization and to aid in the work of American- 
izing the parents of the children who attend her school. 
Slowly it has come about that almost every school district 
of any considerable size, in which foreign-born people live, 
has its Americanization program. Very often we find paid 
directors of the work, who in conjunction with the teachers 
utilize the plant to its full degree. Usually the three R’s are 
taught as a place of beginning. Then Civics, leading to 
naturalization, coupled with health instruction, and with 
personal and home hygiene is designed to effect a better 
citizenry. Cooking, sewing, and interior decoration are 
taught so that the immigrant home can be made a more 
enjoyable place in which to live. But personal hygiene 
cannot be taught without a bathtub, nor can home-making 


be taught effectively without a model home. These things 
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can be established within the school, and in many places 
they are being used as part of the training. It seems to be 
such an ineffective plan of procedure to teach cleanliness 
without giving the pupil— be he boy or man — an op- 
portunity to practice his theory. So the round of Ameri- 
canization must go, with each teacher and school official 
dedicating himself to the use of the school plant, so 
that American society can be rendered more unified in 
standards. 

The consolidated rural school. A study of the school as 
a social institution would be incomplete if we were to pass 
over the matter of consolidation of rural schools. In some 
States consolidation to a great extent has been achieved. 
It is coming to be recognized more and more as the sensible 
solution for our rural school problems. The topography of 
the community, the road conditions, the expense involved, 
the public opinion necessary to execute the change, and the 
persons in charge are some elements which contribute to or 
prevent the transition to a better type of rural school. The 
consolidation of schools will not rob the small secluded com- 
munity of its identity because it loses its “little red school- 
house.” The results show that something of an opposite 
effect is produced. Instead of losing their identity, the 
people simply transfer their school affiliations in every detail 
to the center of a larger community. From this it often 
happens that people are transferred from a state of extreme 
provincialism to a condition of associations and contacts. 
Our rural communities are thereby rendered more cosmo- 
politan. This, in itself, is education. By this closer con- 
tact, through the consolidated school as a social center, a 
better community of ideas results and with it a more intel- 
ligent citizenry. 
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THE LESSON APPLIED 


. Of what does the naturalization procedure consist? What can be 


done to make it more than a mere legal procedure? What has been 
done in your community to effect this? 


. How has your school district used the school plant for community 


activities? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS , 


. The School and the Press. 

. The School and the Public Library. 

. Religious Education in the School. 

. The School and the Grange. 

. The Use of the School Property for Community Activities. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of a County School Board. 


. Should the High-School Course be Dictated by the Industries of the 


Community ? 


. Should the Cultural or Utilitarian Subjects Dominate Our High- 


School Course? 
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LESSON 37 
CHARITABLE AND INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Charity common in all history. The school and the 
church are serving, at present, as indirect agents in the 
solution of societal ills. There is a group of institutions 
which are the outcome of a desire on the part of the people 
to meet the situation in a practical and immediate fashion, 
to relieve poverty and distress, and to care for the un- 
fortunate as soon as the need is discovered. ‘The word 
charity covers all of the activities of those persons, whom 
fate has treated in a kindly fashion, for the relief of those 
who have felt, to their distress, what Professor Sumner calls 
the “‘aleatory element.” This relief is often the result of an 
emotional reaction because of pity for the unfortunates; it 
is rapidly becoming a rationalized program because the 
presence of the distress is a disadvantage to society. 

Whatever the cause, charity has been found all through 
history. The Arabians and Persians had hospitals before 
the Christian era, and Roman emperors maintained their 
prestige by free grain to the poor. Christianity taught, as 
one of its prime essentials, the practice of charity, and the 
Church has always led in the work, establishing hospitals, 
homes for the aged, and the like. During the Middle Ages 
we find the Church alone playing the réle of the charity 
agent, taking care of the sick and giving alms to the needy. 
As in many other activities in society, the tendency has 
been away from Church control to State control, with some 
individual activity as a concurrent development. 

Recent new expansion of charitable work. During recent 
years we have seen new charities developing on every hand. 
Many were inherited, and many new movements have been 
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initiated by individuals and organizations interested in some 
special type of relief. We thus find ourselves in an era of 
confusion, but with some signs of a movement which will 
bring order out of chaos. Regardless of the number of relief 
agencies that were already in existence, any one of a philan- 
thropic frame of mind has been permitted to organize a 
charity of his own. It is natural, then, to find these groups 
often working at cross-purposes. There has been much 
duplication of effort. Some phases of work were neglected 
while others were overdeveloped by a number of organiza- 
tions. Evidences existed that the duplicating agencies were 
jealous of one another. When soliciting support, the tend- 
ency has been for all of the groups to get their funds from 
the same small group of benevolent contributors. 

These and other defects have become so evident that 
recently there have been attempts to secure codperation 
among the individual charity agencies. Cities have organ- 
ized Charity Organization Societies; they have arranged to 
place all funds for charity in a Community Chest; they have 
formed budgets to control all of the charity work of the 
community. Thus duplication is avoided, a community 
interest is stimulated, and general efficiency produced. We 
have come to the place, after centuries of charitable activity, 
where we can place all of our charity work into one of 
several classes, namely, public, semi-private, quasi-public, 
and private. ‘ 

Public and semi-private charities. Public charities have 
come to be recognized as a conspicuous part of our charity 
system. ‘They are State owned, controlled, and operated. 
In this class we would place the almshouse, the prisons, 
institutions for the insane, for the feeble-minded, and so on. 
This leads us to the second class, those which are semi- 
privately owned. These institutions are privately operated, 
but secure a portion of their funds from the State on the 
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theory that they are doing work which would otherwise have 
to be done by the State. These institutions have presented 
a great problem, in Pennsylvania particularly, for two rea- 
sons. The first is that the appropriations for these semi- 
private charities are apt to constitute the “pork-barrel” 
through which the assemblymen satisfy the folks at home, 
funds being doled out as a matter of political expediency 
rather than as need will dictate. The other problem arises 
out of the fact that many of the private institutions are 
operated by religious denominations and the law forbids the 
giving of funds to such. On both sides the controversy 
has been bitter whenever an effort has been made to dis- 
continue the payment of money to this type of charity. 
These charities consist in the main of such institutions as 
the hospitals, and the homes for orphans and dependents. 
They are usually not subject to State inspection. 

Quasi-public and private charities. We must not lose 
sight of the group of charities which we must designate as 
quasi-public. They are institutions which have been estab- 
lished privately, but which have been taken over in part by 
the State, and are supported in part and inspected by the 
State. Institutions for the deaf and the blind usually fall 
within this class. Then we must not lose sight of the 
American Red Cross, which is under the patronage of the 
Government, but which is privately supported. In this 
class of charities we would doubtless place the Needle- 
Work Guild, the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, and much of 
the work of the Salvation Army. All of these administer to 
the public needs irrespective of race, religion, or station in 
society. They perform a noble work, which in the most 
part is privately maintained for the safety, health, and 
comfort of the public. 

The private charities must next have our attention. 
Chief among this class is the private endowment type. This 
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form of charity arises from a bequest of money for the 
purpose of establishing a particular form of relief. The 
most objectionable and unwise feature of this kind of giving © 
is that the gift, being made in perpetuity, very often out- 
lives its usefulness, in that the need for the gift is abolished 
by changed social conditions. Many instances of this can 
be found. Because of the fact that private endowments 
were known to be unsatisfactory, the idea was conceived in 
Cleveland, several years ago, of merging the personal 
bequests of individuals into one community endowment. 
The merger, of course, takes place at the option of the 
donors when they write their wills. As a result, the Cleve- 
land Foundation came into existence. About one hundred 
millions of dollars so far have been written into it. The 
Foundation has been used as a means of financing relief 
work, and of promoting anything which might seem to the 
managers of the Foundation to be beneficial to the citizens 
of Cleveland. So successfully has the scheme worked that 
many cities have copied the Cleveland plan. 

Charity agencies. Other than the private endowment 
there is another group of private charities to which we must 
give some attention. These are generally spoken of as 
charity agencies. ‘They are supported and controlled en- 
tirely independent of the State. They are located in great 
numbers in our large cities, and have come with the develop- 
ment of the complex phases of city life. They are organized 
by persons who are desirous of affording relief for one social 
disorder or another. They have been supported mainly by 
persons of wealth, and by means of money secured from the 
public by means of “‘drives.”” Their work has been varied, 
ranging from societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals to day nurseries; from societies for the dispensing of 
food to homes for neglected children. The chief disad- 
vantage of this type of work has already been mentioned, 
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in that there is a duplication of effort and responsibility, a 
disadvantage which is now on its way to solution by means 
of the charity organizing society. 

A great amount of charity work is done in institutions, 
and we should recognize the evils of institutional life particu- 
larly in those which care for children. Institutions can only 
remotely approximate the home atmosphere and the home 
influence. The routine and monotony, and the machine- 
like method of dealing with people, are indictments against 
institutions which probably cannot be avoided. We can, 
however, do much in the case of children. “Placing-out” 
societies are coming to be used more extensively, and these 
societies often exercise great care in the finding of desirable 
homes for needy children. “Outdoor relief” is serving the 
same purpose in the aiding of older persons, freeing them 
of the necessity for living in the institutional almshouse. 
This latter institution, a development of the “workhouse” 
of England, is a form of charity which is in use in almost 
every county of the United States. It collects into one 
institution all of the people of the community in need of 
relief — the decent aged, the drunkard, the insane, the 
“down-and-outer,” and the needy children. Recent legisla- 
tion provides for the segregation of the children and the 
insane, and provides that each class of inmates shall have 
the special care which their needs demand. 

Insurance agencies. Before leaving the agencies for the 
relief of distress we must note the great number of organiza- 
tions which have an “insurance” element. The principle 
involved in this type of insurance is the distribution of risk 
of disaster over the period in which prosperity reigns. The 
large insurance companies work the figures out to such a 
point that not even a San Francisco earthquake can create a 
financial problem. 

Many “lodges” which have a social element are built on 
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the same idea. While the member is well he contributes as 
dues a certain amount each month. The law of probabilities 
is supposed to work in such a manner that, with a large 
number of members, the number who are laid up or who die 
at any one time will cause an outlay just balanced by the 
dues of those who remain fit. These organizations, attract- 
ing people by the secrecy of their rituals, perform a real 
service, as do the insurance companies. They predicate a 
type of foresight which is a good evidence of advancing 
civilization; they tend to make society make the needed 
’ provision for its own ills. 

A course in Community Civics will include the study of 
charities among its other studies of the life of the societal 
group. Every child is brought into contact with the need 
for this sort of relief, and, aside from the fundamental teach- 
ing of group effort, there are reasons for attention being paid 
to it in the school. Civilized man has been differentiated 
from his savage brother by a refinement of the sensibilities 
as well as by an advance in material knowledge. Consid- 
eration for the other fellow is a fundamental of civilized 
group action. Again, this study of the treatment of dis- 
tress may well be introductory to an emphasis of the pre- 
ventive measures which take such a large place in present- 
day education. The charity activities of your neighborhood 
may well be a strong basis for your study of thrift, pub- 
lic health, and “‘safety first.” 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. What charity agencies are operating in your community? How are 
they financed? 

2. What separation of the several dependent groups is made in the 
almshouse of your county? What further separations should be 
urged? 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Advantages and Disadvantages of “Outdoor Relief.” 
The American Red Cross — Its Organization and Work. 
. Child Welfare Agencies. 

. Hospitals — Their History, Organization, and Support. 
. Relief Work of Fraternal Organizations. 

. The Cleveland Foundation. 

. New York Society for Organizing Charity. 
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PART V 
SOCIOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION 


LESSON 38 
THE SCHOOL: AS A SOCIAL GROUP ~ 


Sociology and the teacher. At the present time educators 
are busy trying to find some body of content for a new 
science which they have named “Educational Sociology.” 
A number of books have appeared with this label, but they 
show little agreement as to content, ranging from Genetic 
Psychology to Pure Sociology. The present volume is not 
calculated to be Educational Sociology. It is a preliminary 
review of some social problems with an introduction to pure 
sociology, all the subject-matter being selected with a view 
to the needs of teachers. This specialized point of view is 
not a sufficient warrant for the invention of a new name for 
the subject. 

Sociology has two points of contact for the teacher. The 
school is preparing citizens for life in the group, and it is 
obvious that the task cannot be satisfactorily done without 
a clear understanding of the group life. This problem has 
been the burden of this book up to this point. But there is 
another sociological problem before the teacher. The school 
itself is a social group, and the teacher who is successful is a 
sociologist of no mean parts. This social unit, the school, 
has characteristics that are distinctly its own, and probably 
has laws of its own, could they be found. This field of 
inquiry is broad and has been but little explored. We can 
but scratch the surface in a volume of this sort, leaving the 
body of the material to be worked out by the great corps of 
teachers, each contributing the results of a study of her own 
school. 

The mores of the school. The question of a code of mores 
provides a convenient approach to the societal life of the 
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school. We must recognize the essential importance of the 
mores in the life of every individual and of every group. 
The teacher must know that she is dealing with individuals 
who have been members of very diverse groups with diverse 
sets of mores, codes which cannot be changed in a day or a 
month, and which, in most cases, probably can never be 
changed by direct attack, since rational selection is a weak 
instrument in the societal field. A thorough appreciation 
of the mores is basic for every teacher. 

Individuals live together in harmony to just the extent 
that they agree upon the code to be followed. Extreme 
intimacy needs an almost general agreement. Families are 
broken up when some of the members live within a code 
which differs in many essentials from that of the others. 
No group runs along smoothly until the members live within 
the same code, as far as the activities of that group bring 
parts of a code into operation. An obvious case in point is 
religious training in a school group which is made up of 
representatives of many religious groups. Religion cannot 
enter such a school without proving a source of discord. 
The success of a school is predicated upon a code which is 
common to the individuals of that group. The teacher is 
responsible for the integration of such a code. 

On the first day of school the teacher meets a new class 
each member of which is subject to his own code. This code 
represents that of his home, his church, his gang, his previ- 
ous school group. The successful teacher will know her 
problem through a study of each of these sources. She will 
know the homes of her pupils. She will also know the char- 
acteristics of the previous room in which her pupils studied. 
Upon this complex foundation and with these certain helps 
and handicaps she proceeds to her own term’s work. 

Mores of a school are of two general kinds. There are 
those mores which govern absolutely the detailed acts of the 
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children. There are also those which govern attitudes of 
mind rather than specific acts. We may state dogmatically 
that the tendency of education should be from the former 
toward the latter. Younger children must have the details 
of their activities more clearly marked out, but they should 
be led as soon as possible into the more advanced field. It is 
probable, though, that to the very end, in school as in life, 
certain mechanical activities should be automatic. Enter- 
ing and leaving the room, fire drills, distributing and collect- 
ing materials, and recitation procedure are all examples of 
habitual acts which, if automatic, will leave the minds of 
every one concerned free for more vital questions. These 
habits are analogous to such mores in adult life as that we 
should pass vehicles on the right, that we should raise the 
hat to ladies, and that certain holidays should be celebrated 
in a specific manner. 

We have already stated that each child is born without . 
mores, and that it is the function, of the school to help in © 
inculcating that code which constitutes our prosperity 
policy. In other words, the school must not only inculcate 
a code with reference to the mechanical details of school 
life, but it must try to send its pupils into the world with 
most of our general societal practices well embedded in their 
acts and attitudes. Fair play, cleanliness, civic respon- 
sibility, codperation, are but the beginnings of a list which 
the alert teacher will prepare. The graduate of our school 
system must be educated in the sense that his own mores 
are those common.to our group. 

The method of doing this involves a further study of our 
problem. Some years ago the writer had to mark a hundred 
examination papers in Civics, written by teachers asking for 
a life certificate. One of the questions was, “How would 
you teach your pupils (4th grade) a respect for law?” 
Another was, “‘What can the teacher and the school do to 
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remedy a condition in our political life which leads almost a 
third of those who may vote to neglect to do so?” The 
answers given by this group were instructive in that they 
showed a universal ignorance of the fundamental concept. 
Most of them told of lecturing the pupils, of sending mes- 
sages home to the parents, of programs in which the pupils 
recited moral platitudes. They entirely forgot that attend- 
ing to political duties and respecting law are mores, and that 
mores are not to be inculcated in such superficial ways. 
The answers to these questions are to be found in the 
methods of our new study, Community Civics, or Citizen- 
ship. We shall postpone a more definite discussion for a 
few lessons. 

Americanization. A special and exaggerated case of this 
inculcation of our common code is found in those commu- 
nities which have a considerable number of aliens in the 
group. Wethen speak of Americanization, a much-used but 
little-understood term. People are not Americanized as 
long as they hold to mores that are not sanctioned by the 
group at large. Again, the teachers must know that the 
changing of mores is not merely a matter of information 
about our government and our history. It is the acquisition 
of mental attitudes to our whole code. Such a result can 
come about only through teachers who are sociologists of 
sound thinking. What are the parts of a distinctly Ameri- 
can code? Is the need for Americanization confined to 
persons of foreign birth or parentage? What is the test of 
the completed product? Do not these questions challenge 
your best thought and effort? 

Another sociological aspect of this social group arises from 
ethnocentrism. We need not speak of the intense group 
loyalty of the pupils which becomes particularly evident on 
the occasion of inter-school athletic contests. 'The teacher 
can make much use of this attitude. Here we want to note 
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the peculiar problem presented by the superiority complex 
which is evident in our American-born group. We are prone 
to look at any group with different mores as inferior, an 
attitude not surprising but universal among societal units. 
Americanization, however, is much hindered by such a feel- 
ing. If groups are to live side by side, and, particularly, to 
attend the same school, the individuals must distinguish 
between “different” and “inferior.” A great ~ societal 
problem of the teacher is the perspective upon our whole 
population which sees each group as presenting a necessary 
variation in the mores. No selection is possible if no varia- 
tions exist. The school will be a microcosm presenting a 
cross-section of the community, and furnishes a fruitful 
field for efforts to meet this situation. 

Problems in the sociology of the school. As has been 
said, little has been done in the scientific study of the school 
as a social group and of its phenomena. To the authors 
this would constitute a part of the whole field of Sociology 
which might well be called Educational Sociology. It is a 
study which was approached in the old subject known as 
School Management. We should investigate the nature of 
the school group in that it is not a “congenial group” 
arising out of common interests; it is an artificial group, 
growing out of compulsory attendance laws. It can never 
function smoothly as a group until the existence of the group 
is predicated upon something beyond a truant officer. Here 
is a problem in Sociology for the teacher. ‘The presence of 
smaller groups or cliques within the school, government of 
the school, the training of leaders, school discipline, the 
motivation of study, all are to the largest degree problems 
in the sociology of the school and problems to be solved 
from the standpoint of Sociology. ‘One small part of this 
field is touched in the next lesson. 

In a previous lesson was discussed the relation of the 
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school group to other groups in the environment. One 
phase of that relation is somewhat bound up in the present 
question, and has been left to this point. This is the making 
of a curriculum. Our school courses seem to be in a con- 
stant state of flux, new subjects constantly struggling for 
admission, with old subjects loath to drop out. Educators 
must evaluate anew, and this evaluation is a problem in 
Sociology. 

We may conveniently divide the subjects of the curricu- 
lum into the following groups whose content will be clear: 
Language studies, mathematical studies, natural sciences, 
social studies, art studies, and vocational studies. Each of 
these should have a whole lesson’s consideration, and it is 
hoped that the reader will develop the social value of each 
of these groups, if such value exists. A later lesson will con- 
sider more in detail the vocational program. Many of the 
other subjects have been touched on in previous lessons, and 
a view in retrospect ought to provide much material for the 
discussion of the topics appended. In closing, let us ask 
ourselves these two great questions: Has a given subject any 
societal value? As at present taught in your school is that 
societal value being realized? The successful teacher will 
have the point of view of the sociologist. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1, What other groups of your community influence the school group? 
Which are influenced by the school group? Which of these contacts 
are beneficial? 

2. In the teaching of Citizenship, as in the teaching of the other subjects, 
much depends upon the opinion of the teacher as to whether she is 
teaching primarily for the pupils’ needs when grown into adults or for 
the pupils’ needs as children. What is your attitude toward this 
question? 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Habitual Activities in My School. 

. Home Mores Reflected in School. 

. The Societal Value of the Teaching of History. 

. The Societal Value of the Teaching of Arithmetic. 
The Societal Value of the Teaching of Drawing. 

. The Societal Value of the Teaching of Music. 

. An Analysis of the Population of Your School. 
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LESSON 39 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AND THE SOCIALIZED 
RECITATION 


Training for self-control. The smooth running of any 
social group depends upon the voluntary and automatic 
adherence to its code of mores by all of its members. Anda 
code of mores, we have found, cannot be changed overnight. 
In our schools we have experienced great difficulties in 
bridging the chasm very recently discovered to exist be- 
tween the lower school and the high school. Their codes 
were so different that many pupils lost themselves in the 
transition. From the senior high school to the college is a 
greater transition, with the breaking of home ties, and 
another problem is presented for solution. What can we 
say of the whole code of the school as compared with that of 
the world into which a majority of the pupils will go after 
the sixth grade? Does this present a too difficult transition? 

From time immemorial the school has been the prime 
example of an absolute monarchy. Teachers have been 
told that discipline must come first, that they must have 
absolute control of the school. The teacher must insist 
upon obedience above all things. After school days the 
pupil enters a society which boasts that it abhors an autoc- 
racy and which emphasizes personal liberty, a personal 
liberty which exists because the individuals voluntarily 
respect a law which attempts so to arrange that clashes are 
avoided. Here are two points of view that are diametrically 
in opposition and we are led to the just question, “Does the 
school train for life in a democracy?” The answer is obvi- 
ously in the negative as applied to the average school. In 

some way our schools must introduce an adjustment which 
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will give the pupils a training in life in a self-governing 
group. 

The self-government idea. The extreme solution of the 
problem is given in the experiments in Self-Government or 
Student Government, terms which cover all sorts of schemes 
which provide for activity on the part of pupils in the regula- 
tion of the school. Sometimes it is through a representative 
council which is given certain powers to impose regulations, 
try offenders, and sentence the guilty. All along the line of 
this process we may have limitations imposed by faculty 
action. It is not our purpose here to discuss the details 
of the various types of student government organizations 
which have met with greater or less success. 

We want to recognize that the problem is a difficult one, 
and that few are willing to make the complete trial which is 
needed to get authoritative information. The code of the 


school is either imposed by the faculty or develops in the | 


school by a natural process. There are those who maintain 
that any mixture of the two weakens the result, for a check 
by a faculty agent protects the group from the results of its 
own mistakes, thus nullifying the educative value of the 
trial-and-failure process. These educators would hold that 
a perfect student government scheme would give the pupils 
a free hand, the faculty acting only as advisers. And it 
must be remembered that the blessed thing about advice is 
that you don’t have to take it. Under such a system the 
test of success would come by a natural selection which 
would ensue, and, as in all popular governments in their 
infancy, confusion would reign for the first few school 
generations. But what school clientéle would have such a 
revolutionary concept of the job of the school as to persist 
in the experiment to its conclusion? 

Another factor exists which must be taken into account, 
that of responsibility. Regardless of the machinery which 
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decides the policies of the school and enforces these deci-. 
sions, it remains that the principal and faculty are held 
responsible by those who support the schools and force the 
children to attend them. This element prevents the perfect 
operation of student government, but it may be that the 
wise teacher can use the conception of responsibility to add 
to the value of the experiment. Responsibility is a factor in 
life which most of us do not appreciate. Can you plan a 
government scheme which is not “student government,” but 
which takes into consideration the two elements, students 
and faculty, with the latter bearing the responsibility for the 
outcome? , 

Working out government plans. It is, however, a mistake 
to think of self-government as a set of machinery rather than 
as a state of mind or a point of view. It is possible to think 
of a school which derives all of the training of self-govern- 
ment without any of the complicated machinery. The atti- 
tude of obedience to a self-imposed law is not impossible, 
even in the lowest grade. To suggest one example, let us 
_ suppose that the teacher wishes to arrange a way to dismiss 

the school without delay or disorder. One method, the 
usual one, is for her to figure out a workable scheme and 
then to announce it to the group ex cathedra, as a direction 
which must be followed. This is planting the attitude of 
respect for an autocratic rule enforced from above. 

Would it not be better to try the following scheme? 
After appointing one of the pupils as time-keeper, let the 
teacher allow the pupils to leave the room in their own way 
when she gives the signal, ““Dismissed.”” When the school 
’ again assembles in its haphazard way a report may be made 
showing how much of the recess period was lost through 
confusion, who was bumped, who fell, who was made angry, 
etc. The natural step now is to ask for suggestions as to 
how all this may be remedied so that less of the recess shall 
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be lost to play. By judicious guidance the pupils could be 
led to suggest the very method of dismissing planned by the 
teacher or one very similar to it. And how different would 
be the attitude of mind toward it! Here is a training in 
group solution of group problems, a suggestion of what law 
is and what law is for in a democracy. The pupils will know 
why a person who goes counter to the decision of the group 
is anti-social and must be brought back to the right attitude. 
A real exercise in self-government has been started. 

Few elementary teachers will wish to start an elaborate 
and thorough system of student government, but every 
teacher, from the first grade up, can let this attitude perme- 
ate every schoolroom activity. No mechanical rule need be 
announced until the need for it is seen by the pupils. When 
they are convinced of the need, the motivation is there for 
the suggestion and application of the remedy. 

Value of the socialized recitation. This tendency toward 
self-activity is being stressed in the actual conduct of classes 
under the name “The Socialized Recitation.” The ortho- 
dox recitation period is one which is dominated by the 
teacher. The pupils recite when they are called upon and 
answer questions which are asked by the teacher. The 
question arises as to the possibility of making the recitation 
something other than an ordeal conducted by the teacher. 

Like student government, the socialized recitation is usu- 
ally thought of as a form of organization, as a body of 
machinery for the conduct of the recitation. Ordinarily the 
scheme is predicated upon the fact that the teacher steps 
out of her réle and that the mechanics of the recitation are 
in the hands of pupils. Parliamentary officers are chosen 
and these officers preside. Discussion is carried on accord- 
ing to parliamentary rules, surely giving valuable training 
to future citizens. 'The members of the class arise, secure 
~ recognition by the chair, and discuss the proposition before 
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the class. Then any other member may, after being duly 
recognized, correct or amplify the discussion. Here is the 
acme of self-directed activity. 

Difficulties in the way. The difficulties are obvious. 
One is that the drones of the class are able to rest in peace, 
while the talkative monopolize the stage, for as soon as some 
scheme is devised to force the backward to contribute, just 
so far does the recitation cease to be socialized. The other 
difficulty is that a successful recitation needs a directing and 
unifying agency, a force which is lacking if the teacher steps 
out of the picture. This latter is helped, to some extent, by 
the teacher’s preparing a program of topics to be discussed. 
The former trouble may be aided by using the public 
opinion of the group. If a competitive element is intro- 
duced, there may be a tendency to frown upon those pupils 
who are a liability and smile on those who are an asset. 

The chief consideration, however, is for the teacher to 
think clearly on the basic character of the recitation. Some 
teachers have the pupils draw questions from a box and 
answer them in a definite order. As this may go on without 
the teacher, it is called a socialized recitation. In other 
words, any recitation in which the teacher seems to relin- 
quish the post which she is paid to fill is socialized. As a 
matter of fact, the socialized recitation is a matter of spirit 
and attitude rather than of machinery. Miultitudes of 
teachers conduct every recitation as a socialized recitation 
without any of the paraphernalia. ‘A socialized recitation 
results from a societal attitude on the part of the class. } 
When the class sees the aim of the recitation and the prob- 
lem to be solved, and when the individuals feel an atmos- 
phere which encourages them to make contributions, there 
need be no artificial stimulus. For such a teacher every 
recitation is socialized; for any other teacher all the ap- 
paratus in the world will result in nothing but a little parlia- 
mentary drill. 
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However, we do not mean to taboo the orthodox socialized 
recitation. It is probably best suited for drill and review 
lessons, and is least useful when the teacher is doing her job 
— that is, teaching. It will introduce a little variety into 
the recitation procedure. Let us repeat, though, that the 
teacher must not confuse the form with the spirit. She 
must not think that a bit of smooth parliamentary pro- 
cedure is a sufficient justification for introducing a course of 
action which handicaps her greatly in her teaching function. 

These two institutions, self-government and the socialized 
recitation, are ideals toward which each teacher must make 
strides. A pupil trained in schools whose life is filled with 
the spirit of both of these will be better fitted for citizenship 
in a democracy than one trained in a perfect autocracy. 
We need not have the elaboration of form which character- 
izes the completed product; we do need the attitude of mind 
which they suggest for both teacher and pupil. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. These new devices demand a new philosophy of education on the 
part of the teacher. Are you thinking of education as the accumula- 
tion of information and skills to be needed by the pupil when he grows 
up? Or is the teaching process concerned with the immediate prob- 
lems of the child, leaving the future to care for itself? Discuss each 
of these concepts in full. 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. Details of a System of Self-Government. 
2. One Type of Socialized Recitation. 
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LESSON 40 
THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP 


The new purpose of the school. The school’s task is two- 
fold. It seeks the development of the individual as such, 
leading him to make the most of the life that is given him. 
It seeks also to develop him as a part of his social group, as 
an efficient citizen, and it has been with this phase of educa- 
tion that this book has been concerned. What is the school 
doing to make socially minded citizens? 

Up to recent times we should have had to answer, “Very 
little.” The original school of the three “R’s” with their 
intensely practical content gave him some of the equipment 
for meeting his fellows in conversation or in business, but 
during the last few years we have been overwhelmed by the 
many movements which tend to give education a societal 
significance. First of all we are told that our prime respon- 
sibility is to see that the pupil becomes a self-supporting 
citizen, and consequently we must examine Vocational 
Guidance and Vocational Training, a subject worthy of a 
separate lesson. As previously suggested, every subject is 
being searched for societal values, and teachers are being 
urged to see that these values are not lost. School organiza- 
tion and discipline are evolving to a form calculated to give 
aid in our new endeavor. More formally we have put a new 
subject into the curriculum, Community Civics, with one 
simple aim — that of making better citizens. The content 
of this course is still in the flux of a first enthusiasm, but the 
aim is clearly fixed. ' 

Not all schoolmen are agreed that there should be placed 
in the curriculum a separate study called Civics or Citizen- 
ship, although most agree that the results expected of such a 
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course should be attained. One alternative is to put much 
of this matter into the course that is called History. The 
chief fault with that is that it is not History. It takes a 
stretch of the imagination to see why a study of community 
codperation should be called History, unless the reason is an 
unwillingness to add to the number of separate subjects 
taught. The same motive is back of the position which 
states that this societal training should be incidental in 
character, brought forward during the period devoted to any 
subject if the interests of the pupils seem to indicate an 
opening. This training, however, is much too important to 
take such an incidental position, unless, for pedagogical 
reasons, it be in the primary grades. It is true that a new 
subject to-day has to prove its claims without a perad- 
venture. And Citizenship can do just that. 

The new Community Civics. If we have decided to put 
into every grade some definite and conscious training in 
citizenship, the question arises as to the content of such a 
course. Let us begin by emphasizing that citizenship is not 
primarily a matter of information, Let us, as teachers, 
frankly admit that most of the information acquired by our 
classes is forgotten within a year after they have ceased 
definitely to use it. The difficulty with most of our Ameri- 
canization programs has been that they consisted only in the 
giving of information. Old-line Civics taught a large body 
of matter which was too often soon and gladly forgotten. 
The new Civics recognizes that citizenship is a matter of 
attitude more than of information. We must instill the 
mores of good citizenship, mores that do not come from ex- 
horting or from reasoning. The mores of good citizenship 
come from long-continued and ever-recurring practice. Of 
course, we want the child to learn some facts in the new 
course; more important, though, is our demand that he find 
a social attitude. 
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As a second consideration, let us emphasize that we now 
aim to make the child a better citizen now, rather than to 
give him an equipment which he can use a decade hence. 
The older Civics never functioned until the child became a 
voter; the new Civics functions now. The aim of Com- 
munity Civics in the case of a ten-year-old boy is to make 
him a good ten-year-old citizen. We teach the child about 
the relations which he now has and notices, and not about 
the relations which he will some day have. Each child, as a 
child, receives many advantages from being a member of a 
group. His support comes from the family group, his educa- 
tion from the State. His food could not reach his table 
unless many other people codperated to get it to him; a new 
dress or a new pair of shoes need the smooth running of a 
complicated organization before they can delight the heart 
of childhood. The new Civics takes these immediate 
interests of the child and capitalizes them in an attempt to 
make him recognize the action of a great codperation in 
which he has a very important part. 

A State course in Community Civics. A multitude of 
teachers are now at work arranging courses of study which 
will accomplish these ends. One group is trying to arrange 
a course which will unify into one subject all of the social 
subjects, History, Economics, Civics, Geography, and Cit- 
izenship. Others prefer to keep the identities of these sub- 
jects. One of the latest courses is that arranged under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction, for use in the schools of 
that State. It is reproduced in outline in the Appendix of 
this volume as being full of suggestion to teachers. It will 
be seen that it begins in the first grade with lessons to em- 
phasize in the mind of the child the fact that he is a member 
of two great societal units, the family and the school, from 
each of which he gets something and to each of which he 
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owes something. This arrangement is based upon the fact 
that those two societal contacts are the only ones of which 
the first-grade child has a clear-cut consciousness and which 
are concerned with the mores common to most of our nation. 
Soon the child meets other manifestations of the complex 
life of the group, and the subsequent grades endeavor to 
take advantage of these contacts as they arise. The plan of 
the course seems sound. The only question is as to whether 
Dr. Barnard’s committee has correctly judged the grade in 
which each subject shall be most appropriate. There is 
some ground for thinking that the material of the fourth 
grade could come earlier, but that is a minor matter. 
These subjects for study are to make the child keenly 
aware of his place in a societal group, that he is not merely 
an individual living unto himself. This group of which he is 
a member has certain fixed ways of doing things — the 
mores — and he must be led to observe, understand, and 
respect these. Moreover, our mores sanction certain atti- 
tudes of mind and thought which ought to be made as 
prominent as possible throughout the child’s school life. 
The Pennsylvania course assigns to each grade certain 
“civic virtues,” graded with reference to the interests and 
activities of the child. Each teacher is to concentrate the 
attention of the children upon those listed for that grade. 
This part of the work might well be incidental to Literature 
or, to some extent, to History, but its importance warrants 
a special period if time will permit. ; 
The importance of method. The course of study may be 
put before a teacher in a printed pamphlet, but the vital 
question of method is still before her. Citizenship is so 
largely a matter of attitude that the method of presentation 
may be much more effectual than the mere subject-matter. 
The subject is new and there is little by way of traditional 
procedure either to help or to hamper the teacher. She 
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must largely work out her own salvation, and it is the aim of 
this book to present an underlying stratum of philosophy 
upon which the teacher can build wisely. The last two 
lessons make some practical suggestions on the concrete 
problem of teaching. 

We see, then, that every societal relationship is potential 
subject-matter for Community Civics. From the mass we 
rule out these subjects which discuss mores in respect to 
which the community presents a wide divergence, such as 
religion. We further select subjects on the basis of the 
child’s own immediate contacts, this selection ruling out 
such matters as the history of marriage. The residue is 
arranged so that the relation between Community Civics 
and Social Science will be analogous to the relation between 
Nature Study and Biology. In the latter of each pair, the 
subject-matter is arranged and classified according to the 
subjects treated. In the former, the classification is with 
reference to the person reading or studying. This volume, 
Social Science, has been arranged scientifically to meet the 
mental equipment of the teacher and to give a perspective 
from which she may view the problems of the pupil. 

We have no hesitation in holding that this training in 
citizenship should be a part of the school life of every indi- 
vidual from the kindergarten through the university. We 
would go further, and recommend that it be made a separate 
and distinct subject in the school curriculum on an equality 
with Arithmetic and Physiology. But we would also warn 
that no subject is so at the mercy of the poor or careless 
teacher. Such a teacher may get some results from a tradi- 
tional subject even though she do no thinking about the real 
significance of the job she is doing. But Citizenship has no 
body of tradition to guide her. She must think it through 
or she is lost. The teacher of Citizenship must be, not a 
mechanic, but an artist. 
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THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. What is your reaction to the grading of the Pennsylvania course in 
the Appendix? Do the subjects for study keep pace with the unfold- 
ing of the child’s societal life? Do they lag behind or do they go too 
fast? 

2. What phases of your own teaching have had a societal value? In 
what subjects? What history stories or episodes? What literature? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Your Recollections of Civics Study. 
. History as a Training in Citizenship. 
. Citizenship in our Schools. 

. Citizenship in Continuation Schools. 


ie 9 tO 
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LESSON 41 
GUIDANCE AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


‘‘ What good will it do me?” In listing the elements of 
what we shall call the American character we should have to 
give a prominent place to an intensely practical desire for 
definite, material results. The American plays a game to 
win, and the decision must come quickly. He wants a two- 
hour baseball game rather than a two-day cricket match in 
which no one can remember the score. He prefers poker or 
craps, where action reigns, to the slower games of either skill 
or chance. It is probably this same part of our code of 
mores which leads our college students to insist upon a defi- 
nite, material benefit as a prime consideration in the selec- 
tion of their elective courses. Everywhere we see symp- 
toms of a tendency to think that each activity of the school 
or college must pay dividends in dollars and cents in the not 
too distant future. In other words, we are more and more 
stressing the self-maintenance section of the code. 

This state of affairs seems to be accepted almost unani- 
mously. It is surely true that the citizen must be, first of 
all, a self-supporting member of the group, and that the 
public school must contribute to this end in the case of future 
carpenters as much as it contributes to the incipient lawyers. 
This is democracy of educational advantage. To this is 
added the problem of keeping boys in school. Statistics 
show an alarming exodus all along the line from the fifth 
grade on, and teachers are apt to explain it in terms of sub- 
jects taught rather than in terms of teaching skill and vision. 
It is partly due to a refusal of the schools to give a type of 
training that will appeal to all types of children. These two 
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arguments seem conclusive, and thus the vocational school 
is found on every hand. 

The selection of a vocation. What are the factors which 
enter into the choice of a life-work? In our age of extreme 
division of labor, when once the individual has passed the 
crossroads, when he has well started upon a vocational 
course, the door is securely closing behind his back. With 
the passing of the months it becomes increasingly difficult 
for him to retrace his steps. When should he be forced to 
make this vital decision? In our orthodox 8-4 plan, eight 
years in the elementary school and four years in the high 
school, the decision is demanded about the age of thirteen. 
Then, the child, before entering the high school, must 
choose his course, classical, scientific, general, commercial, or 
trade, and he must embark upon a pathway that is practi- 
cally a one-way street. Upon what data have we seen these 
choices made? 

It is probable that most eighth-grade pupils have more 
definite ideas of their future vocations than have most 
college students. At the age of five the boy has little doubt 
as to his life-work; he probably knows that he wants to 
shine as a circus performer or as a city fireman. But, as 
he grows and his circle of interests expand, his ambition 
changes. Can we assume that by the time he shall have 
finished the eighth grade he will have come to the end of this 
evolution? Is his decision at that age much more reliable 
than was his decision to be a street-car conductor eight years 
previous? The answer is clearly in the negative and the 
situation presents a problem which the more advanced 
school systems are trying to meet through a program of 
guidance, a comprehensive term which includes the nar- 
rower vocational guidance. 

The purpose of vocational guidance. Vocational guidance 
~ aims to reduce the number of misfits toa minimum. There 
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is no disposition to ticket the individual arbitrarily into any 
particular vocation, but the school makes use of all of its 
chances to accumulate data about the child’s capabilities 
and tastes. If the system were perfected, each teacher, 
from the earliest grades, would add to the record of the 
pupil everything which would throw light upon the problem. 
How about health? What type of work makes the greatest 
appeal? What of the general cultural background? In the 
later years, if the junior high school idea is followed, he is 
induced to try his hand and his head at some considerable 
variety of tasks, Latin, Science, Handwork, Music, and 
many others, and the results are carefully evaluated. 

As soon as seems wise, courses are given in Vocational 
Civics in which pupils study the possibilities of the field. 
Each type of vocation is investigated, and its nature, ad- 
vantages, and drawbacks are considered. The pupil ascer- 
tains the required preparation for each line of work; he 
studies the questions of salary, demand for services, and 
prospect for advance. He makes a survey of the com- 
munity as to the labor market. Some vocations are thus 
immediately ruled out and the pupil is given a great body 
of data to be used in the making of an intelligent decision. 

To a study of the pupil and to the teaching of Vocational 
Civics the teacher must add a study of the home circum- 
stances of the pupil. Financial conditions are often a 
determinant either to be reénforced or overcome by the 
adviser. The ambitions of parents constitute a force which 
must enter into the final analysis, as do heredity and family 
tradition. 

With all of this information in the possession of the 
teacher and the pupil, the way is open for the giving of 
advice and the choosing of a course. It must be repeated 
that guidance does not imply dictation, nor does it imply 
the selection of a definite occupation for and by the pupil 
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with the implication that in all others he will fail. It does 
mean the bringing of much definite information to bear upon 
a choice which would otherwise be made blindly. 

Vocational training. The next step in our program is 
obviously to give specific training in the vocations selected, 
a training which shall last as many years as are provided for 
in the school system. We thus have set up classified high 
schools, classical, technical, commercial, and what not. 
Without doubt, if the high school grants four years of train- 
ing for the coming doctor, it ought to give four years of 
training to the coming printer or bookkeeper. Two doubts, 
however, force themselves upon the mind of the thinking 
teacher, doubts which cannot be resolved without much 
earnest study. 

The first is with reference to the assumption that the 
high-school course of a lawyer should differ from that of a 
bricklayer. There is no question but that our old classical 
course with its Latin was dictated by the college entrance 
requirements and was open to many misgivings. But the 
colleges now have very flexible requirements. Would it not 
be possible to frame a high-school course which would be 
equally serviceable to the pupil going to college and to the 
pupil not going to college? Can we not agree upon some 
fundamental conceptions that are the sine qua non of every 
citizen, some fundamental attitudes of mind that will make 
for a better life rather than merely for a better living? If 
we could prescribe two or three years of such a course, it 
would postpone the date of absolutely final choice, while an 
increasing latitude in electing courses for the final years 
would make a tendency toward a wise concentration. This 
might increase, by six months or a year, the time needed for 
either professional or technical training, but would not the 
rounded training compensate? As has been suggested, this 
is an ideal, but it does seem to be worth consideration, for 
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citizenship involves an activity in, and an advantageous use ° 
of, the sections of our code of mores other than self-main-. 
tenance. Our society must demand that citizenship be 
made not entirely synonymous with earning power. 

Granting the presence of vocational training, our other 
doubt concerns the efficiency of our guidance programs. 
If we are to permit the child of fourteen to specialize, we 
must see to it that he does not do so blindly. Let us dog- 
matically state that a vocational school is dangerous in a 
system without a well-developed guidance program. To- 
day pupils enter the high school with peculiar and exotic . 
motives. Athletic reputation, the action of the rest of the 
crowd, reputed easiness of certain courses, popularity of 
instructors, all have a way of being decisive factors in deter- 
mining the choice. As long as we are giving highly spe- 
cialized courses, courses which render “returning as tedious 
as to go on,” we must do all that science and wisdom will 
enable us to do to see that the choice is made so as to encour- 
age each individual to make the very best of his life in all 
its contacts. We must reduce the number of disappoint- 
ments to the vanishing point. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. Guidance must be extended to include health guidance, citizenship 
guidance, moral guidance, and so on, What can you do to enable 
your pupils to find their proper places in each of these fields? 

2. What do you think of the intelligence test as a factor in guidance? 
Would you consider a rather consistent low score as an indication of 
unfitness for a profession? Do professions demand a higher LQ. 
than do trades? What other criteria exist which would help us to 
prophesy success or failure in any line of work? 

3. Can you list five or six minimum essentials for modern citizenship, 
such as ability to use English, etc.? Do any specific subjects of the 
high-school curriculum seem of special service in attaining any of 
these? 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


1. Commercial Education. 

2. The Junior High School Curriculum. . 

3. Guidance Other than Vocational. 

4. A Vocational Survey of Your Community. 
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LESSON 42 
THE PRIMARY GRADES 


By Lou E. Hosmer 


Director of Kindergarten Department 
West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 


Need of activity in primary instruction. The term 
sociology, having rather an adult significance, may seem 
slightly out of place in a lesson concerning early elementary 
education. However, when we speak of social studies in 
the primary grades, we are not advocating an additional 
curricular subject. In fact the primary schedule, as it now 
stands, is already overcrowded with unrelated activities 
divided into twenty-minute recitation periods. 

The day is not far distant, we trust, when the fixed, daily 
routine of classes will be eliminated, and the mechanical 
isolation of reading, writing, numbers, etc., will give place 
to a more fitting and flexible schedule, known as the “‘ad- 
justable program.” 

This much-approved adjustable program, now in opera- 
tion in some of our more progressive schools, not having to 
conform to any definite prearranged plan of procedure, has 
time to consider the child’s social being, enrich his civic 
experiences, and enhance his appreciation of organized 
society. ; 

Under this régime the day’s work starts where children’s 
interests are centered. Since young children are more 
socially than intellectually inclined, their social interests 
should be utilized as an advantageous point of contact in 
the beginning of their educational career. They supply the 
elements that make the formal subjects necessary, and 
worth while. 
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Children’s play motives are very compelling. They 
attack with pride and zeal all intellectual problems if they 
are impelled by some emotional incentives. Children’s lives 
before they start to school are filled with activity. They are 
constantly planning projects and carrying out definite 
purposes. Why not satisfy these impulses in the school- 
room? Social instincts, when not under constraint, set up 
problems to be solved and projects to be worked out. If 
these projects are properly encouraged and tactfully directed 
into educational channels, they may be made to embody 
every phase of study; and so correlate language, number, 
nature study, and art that the tedium of unmotivated school 
work may be avoided and the little citizen better fitted to 
do his bit in the social sphere of which he is a member. 

The limitations of this lesson forbid any attempt at a 
detailed outline of economic topics to be considered in the 
primary group. Neither is an elaboration of methods of 
procedure feasible. However, the following suggestions, 
illustrative of the teaching of Economic Civics in the 
kindergarten-primary grades, are offered in the humble hope 
that they may guide inexperienced teachers to more con- 
crete, hence more appealing, means of ministering to the 
social welfare of young children. 

If G. Stanley Hall is correct in his assertion — “The real 
fall of man is to do things without zest, and paradise re- 
gained is a possibility only to men who know how to play” 
— we should make play the “open sesame” to education 
for efficiency. Using play in the broadest sense — including 
all spontaneous mimicry, dramatic impersonation, games, 
story-telling, and -many so-called manual activities — we 
find it the best method to pursue in socializing the child. 
Obviously the home is the child’s world, so plays reflecting 
home activities furnish the point of departure for the child’s 
social education. 
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Kindergarten activities. Usually the first thing kinder- 
garten children build, with their large floor blocks, is a 
house. Next they fence in surrounding grounds, and soon 
Tony’s back yard encroaches on Micky’s front lawn. A 
spirited dispute arises. The wise teacher seizes this oppor- 
tunity to bring to her young charges some knowledge of 
civic regulations. She takes the kinders for a walk — they 
note the pleasing appearance of broad straight streets, also 
their convenience to autoists and pedestrians. The next 
time house-building is indulged in, the children will most 
likely incorporate public highways in their community build- 
ing schemes, give names to their well-laid-out streets, and 
use them when walking about to visit each other. Thus, 
they naturally fall into the social order of things that make 
community life possible and pleasurable. 

The play may be further extended to teach civic duties in 
the matter of raking leaves and shoveling snow from side- 
walks. ‘The children need only a suggestion to pantomime 
the act of keeping fit their respective walks. If one child is 
negligent of this obligation, he is made to feel the odium of 
public sentiment by the scathing criticism of those playing 
the part of passers-by. They give vent to such remarks as 
these — “‘Who’s that lazy fellow living here? He never 
cleans his walks. I suppose he is not out of bed yet.” 

Work with primary pupils. Primary pupils may be 
encouraged to stage such stunts spontaneously, without the 
building preliminary kindergarten children demand. They 
may simply use their desks as imaginary places of abode, the - 
aisles for sidewalks, and carry on impromptu dramatics with 
very meager preparation or equipment. Often drawing, 
painting, and cutting are practiced for other purposes than 
“Art for art’s sake.” Effective posters may express this 
same point of view — one showing the good citizen’s home 
with well-cleared walks, and another showing the selfish 
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owner’s unbroken snowdrifts through which angry-faced 
pedestrians are ploughing their way. Children enjoy such 
work, it is fun and affords mental relaxation, yet is none the 
less educative and profitable. 

There is no better way to teach children to respect the 
property rights of others than to let them enjoy the privilege 
of personal ownership. Garden-making frequently offers 
this opportunity. When the season arrives some child, 
who has been given a plot of his own for individual planting 
and subsequent care, announces the same at school and 
swells with pride over the acquisition. This spark of 
enthusiasm ignites the tinder boxes of all would-be garden- 
makers in the class. The question of ground, seeds, and 
tools comes up for discussion. Not all schools are so situ- 
ated that they are able to indulge the children’s primal race 
instinct in this matter of tilling the soil; but more might be 
done if all available plots were utilized. Often a weed- 
infested vacant lot may be secured for a garden. This 
much assured, the rest will usually take care of itself, pro- 
vided the teacher is not hindered by a fixed school program 
that requires the daily routine of class work, no matter how 
urgently Nature is calling, or how much more the pupils 
need lessons in public-spirited codperation. 

Second and third grades delight in bringing garden 
implements from home if none are supplied by the school. 
Seeds may be obtained in various ways. Local grocers will 
often furnish them on the promise of payment in early 
' vegetables. If seeds must be procured from distant seed 
houses, this will be an incentive for practical lessons in letter- 
writing. A gardening experiment will soon prove that chil- 
dren take genuine pleasure in purposive exercises, for they 
often volunteer to take turns caring for the school garden 
during the vacation months. Pulling weeds, and similar 
distasteful exercises, take on a rosy hue if the final goal is 
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sufficiently alluring. If the garden is a small one, there may 
be nothing greater to look forward to than a class party with 
lettuce sandwiches for refreshments. If the garden be more 
pretentious, the selling of produce and investing of the 
profits in pictures or play apparatus may be the attraction. 
Again, the money may be held over until the next season. 
This will necessitate banking, keeping accounts, and writing 
checks. Thus, the garden project becomes a correlating 
center for language, number, and science; besides this, it 
has been the means of teaching the joy of honest toil, and 
the benefits to be derived from ridding vacant lots of harm- 
ful weeds. 

Special things to do. The celebration of special days in 
school calls for unity of action in the execution of social 
projects. For example, Arbor Day may be observed in 
many ways. Some schools indulge in shrub and tree plant- 
ing; others make it a special “‘clean-up” occasion, for the 
removal of unsightly rubbish. Leave the classroom an hour 
early some day, and let all hands turn in to help the busy 
janitor clean the school grounds. He will welcome any 
service the children see fit to give, such as raking leaves, 
digging dandelions, or picking up waste papers. The 
clean-up spirit may be fostered to such a degree that it will 
extend to the home. This is often desirable in less favored 
neighborhoods. Ask boys and girls to report each morning, 
during the spring or fall yard-cleaning season, what they 
have done at home to improve their yards and adjacent 
streets. They usually find much to report. Quite true the 
motive for their efforts may have been no higher than the 
desire to have something to tell the teacher the next morn- 
ing, but the tidy-up habit once established is worth some- 
thing. Some teachers have the children bring to school all 
salable junk — iron, rags, paper, rubber, bottles, etc. When 

the collection is made, the junk dealer is called, a sale made, 
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and the money derived from this undesirable trash is turned 
to some wholesome purpose. 

The school children in a small Western town, by their 
combined efforts, completely transformed unsightly, bare 
clay banks surrounding their building into well-grassed 
plots, embellished with trees and shrubbery. It took several 
seasons to bring about the change, but the value of the 
esthetic ideals gained by those pupils can hardly be esti- 
mated. Furthermore, the economic gain resulting from 
this unity of purpose, alone, would have compensated in full 
measure for the time taken from regular studies. 

Teaching respect for property. Kinders and first-graders, 
too small for larger undertakings, enjoy nothing better than 
the making of floor or sand-table pictures, reflecting in 
miniature their ideals of landscape beauty. A bungalow 
built of blocks, designed by a group of tiny tots under the 
direction of an artistic teacher, was copied after an attractive 
bungalow near the school. Twigs, moss, and scraps of 
bright paper served as trees, shrubbery, and flower borders. 
The completed project was, indeed, quite homelike and 
inviting with its fence, fountain, hammock, swing, and 
rustic benches. Dolls, toy dog, cat, automobile, and an 
assumed owner, “Mr. Brown,” gave the human touch 
needed. So many details had been added to the original 
plan that more floor space was covered than could well be 
spared from the kindergarten play ring. For a few days 
“Mr. Brown’s”’ premises were sadly invaded. The children 
thought it no crime to jump his fence, run through his yard, 
and disarrange things quite generally. 

Instead of censuring the children or removing the project, 
it seemed expedient to try out an experiment in the teach- 
ing of civic rights. Two children,.for a day at a time, vol- 
unteered to be Mr. and Mrs. Brown. The children were 
encouraged to express themselves freely concerning the 
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Browns’ rights and our privileges. It was quite surprising 
to get their point of view; also to note what a deep impression 
was made when the children were led to formulate their own 
civic regulations. The project was finally kept intact two 
full weeks and served a many-sided purpose. ‘The children 
gradually developed quite a perceptible bump of caution 
when running games brought them dangerously near this 
residence. Some lasting results were apparent, too. All 
that spring, when those pupils were taken for a walk, fewer 
children ventured on people’s terraces or snatched flowers as 
they passed along, and those who did were usually repri- 
manded by their comrades — the children, themselves, tak- 
ing the initiative in preserving property rights. 

The pupils and disciplinary problems. Enlisting the 
pupils’ initiative in matters pertaining to discipline is not 
only an effective way of maintaining order in the school- 
room, but it is a preparation for understanding the need of 
municipal laws. Student government, in its full import, 
would not be practicable in the primary grades, but it is 
possible to utilize opportunities constantly arising in school 
or on the playground that will lead children to formulate 
certain rules they think should be obeyed, in order that all 
may be happy. When children are asked to make their 
own rules, the teacher will be surprised to learn how well 
they reason on matters within their limited sphere; also 
gratified to find their sense of justice growing more acute the 
oftener they are asked to make ethical decisions. 

Quite young children will readily learn certain traffic laws. 
For example, the one, “Turn to the right,” may be taught 
while playing an improvised game where children meet, say, 
“Good-morning,” and pass. This is called the “Meeting 
and Greeting Game,” and it helps to make the habit of 
turning to the right automatic. If a teacher makes use of 
automobile accidents, often discussed during the current 
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events period, she may be able to show how many would 
have been averted if traffic laws had been obeyed. One 
summer the little children in the Horace Mann kindergarten 
were very fond of playing traffic cop. Frequently a busy 
street crossing was marked on the floor. Different children 
volunteered to be chauffeurs, mothers with baby coaches, 
truck-drivers, etc. Each dramatized in his inimitable way 
the part he was supposed to take. The traffic policeman 
(not always the same boy) was generally vigilant. He 
carried out the duties of his office with marvelous dignity, 
and, I must say, the speeding automobilists and big truck- 
drivers accepted his signal to stop more graciously than 
those often seen in actual street congestions. Such plays 
certainly form an apperceptive basis for the interpretation 
of real-life situations. 

Play games taken seriously by children. Since play is 
the vehicle children naturally choose to transport them- 
selves to the life of earnest, we can do nothing better than 
follow their lead. The popularity of trade games has led 
the primary teacher to employ this means to quite an extent 
in teaching number and language. A farm in the sand-table 
or a dry-goods-box grocery, shoestore, or milk dépét in one 
corner of the room will inspire buying and selling games, 
motivate measuring, counting, and making change, and will 
also impress on the young minds many facts pertaining to 
trade relationship and commercial courtesies. 

There are so many topics worthy of special attention; the 
perplexing problem for the teacher to decide is what to 
ignore and which to select. Some of minor importance may 
receive only passing recognition; others will invite further 
investigation. It would be inexpedient to outline a pre- 
scribed course for Sociology in the primary grades. Locali- 
ties differ widely as to available resources. The teacher will 
have to be guided by the children’s interests and environ- 
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mental advantages. She should not attempt too much; she 
should not force situations because they appeal to her. 
What is preéminent and popular in one school district may 
not strike a responsive chord in another. Those which make 
a universal appeal should receive due consideration. Among 
these may be mentioned the Health Crusades, Swat the 
Fly, Exterminate the Mosquito, Abolish the Public Hand- 
towel, Discard the Common Drinking-Cup, What to Eat, 
How to Grow Strong — all these world-wide movements 
for health and happiness cannot be too highly recommended. 

Change in method in the school. Saving schemes, with 
their accompanying clever slogans, steer youthful thoughts 
into beneficial channels. The average child of this day has 
little conception of economy. His vocabulary would prob- 
ably not contain the word “thrift” if the school made no 
effort to emphasize it. The writer well remembers the 
framed mottoes that graced the schoolroom walls a couple 
of decades ago. There is no denying the truth that “Knowl- — 
edge is Power,” or that “Silence is Golden,” yet these grave 
precepts were wasted on the thoughtless youngsters who 
stole furtive glances around the room whenever the teacher’s 
back was turned. 

Then the children’s reflective and receptive powers, alone, 
were engaged; now, the executive powers are employed 
whenever possible. Instead of gazing at meaningless mot- 
toes made by the teacher, the child turns his artistic energy 
to the making of cartoons and posters which convey forceful 
and penetrating messages. Take, for example, the familiar 
poster on which appears the energetic Old Dutch Cleanser 
woman, stick in hand, chasing the letter L from the ac- 
companying slogan — “Saving takes the L out of Slaving.” 
Compare the abstract motto with the concrete poster, and 
judge which method more nearly reaches the head and 
heart of a child. 
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Use of the story of Robinson Crusoe. Turning to litera- 
ture, we find rich fields of material for awakening social 
consciousness. Robinson Crusoe is a prime favorite with 
each coming generation of children. Crusoe’s privations, 
due to isolation, bring to the recognition of third-grade 
pupils the advantages of codperative companionship. The 
author of the McMurry edition, prepared especially for 
school use, tells us it should not be used merely asa pleasing 
tale of adventure. It should first be told, part at a time, 
leaving the children to anticipate the next move Crusoe 
must necessarily make in order to extricate himself from 
each newly encountered difficulty. The commercial world 
to-day is too comprehensive for young minds to grasp. 
Children in actual life rarely come up against serious prob- 
lems involving struggles for food, clothing, and shelter, such 
as our forefathers met, and in consequence they are in 
danger of losing the power of grappling with stern realities. 
Crusoe’s experiences supply just the antidote needed by 
children of to-day, who are suffering from easily acquired 
luxuries. 

Many stories of primitive peoples are prepared especially 
for use in the lower grades. It is well there is no dearth of 
material of this type. Tales of early life always fascinate 
children, stimulate constructive imagination, and throw 
much light on the complex economic problems of the present 
time. 

Use of holidays and anniversaries. National holidays 
and anniversaries of historical events have received for many 
years recognition in the public schools. Pageants, patriotic 
programs, and public demonstrations, on such occasions, 
should be featured. One flag in a small child’s hand is 
worth two out of his grasp. He may be told all about the 
history of the flag and the struggle his ancestors made to 
defend it, and still feel few patriotic thrills; but give him a 
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flag to wave, a stick gun to shoulder, organize a drum corps, 
and select a commanding officer — it is then his small being 
fairly bursts with patriotic pride. A child would rather act 
than be acted upon, so we must meet him on his own ground 
if we wish him to emulate the great heroes and prepare him 
to step into the niches they have vacated. 

Our libraries are abundantly supplied with little books of 
historical stories. ‘These should be told by the teacher, also 
by the pupils, and sometimes rewritten in the form of a class 

‘story. Some schools print the children’s class stories and 
use the same for reading lessons. An occasional self- 
prepared reading leaflet makes very satisfying reading 
matter for children, who always welcome a change. 

Music and art. Still other sources instrumental in devel- 
oping right social standards should be mentioned. Art and 
music both contribute their full quota to the cause. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, is the school that owns an inspiring master- 
piece, such as “The Spirit of Seventy-Six” or “‘Borglum’s 
Lincoln.” As for music, nothing stronger can be said in its 
behalf than to quote Mary C. C. Bradford, of the Colorado 
Department of Public Instruction, who says: “The songs 
of the people dominate their emotions, transform their 
decisions, and exalt their minds.” 

Since our patriotic songs voice the love of home, country, 
and all things true, pure, and lovely, they should be memo-: 
rized and sung with more fervor than they have been in the 
past. 

The few suggestions here presented show that possibilities 
for extending the child’s civic knowledge and social efficiency 
are ever present. ‘The professionally trained teacher, who 
keeps abreast of the times and “listens in”’ whenever she 
finds her pupils engaged in spontaneously organized play, 
will soon have accumulated more material for social projects 
than time for their consideration. Any teacher once con- 
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verted to the need of inculcating civic virtues will find ways 
and means thereto, being assured this type of practical edu- 
cation will flower and function in a more sympathetic, useful 
citizenship. 
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‘ LESSON 43 .. 
THE OTHER GRADES 


The problem of curriculum-making. The making of a 
curriculum is a process which will always bring forth the 
widest differences of opinion, but it is probable that most 
educators will agree upon two constants, two subjects of 
such vital and universal necessity that they must be kept in 
every course throughout the entire school life of the child. 
The first is English in its many forms; the second is Citizen- 
ship. Every individual must have intercourse with his 
fellows. He must have such a command of language as will 
make this possible. He must. have the societal mind so as 
to be a useful member of the group. It is, thus, the almost 
universal tendency to include a twelve-year course in the 
Social Studies, a course divided between History, the 
longitudinal section, and Citizenship or Civics, the cross- 
section of group life. 

The actual subject-matter of this course is still to be 
satisfactorily set up, but in Lesson 40 an attempt was made 
to formulate some general principles which should guide us. 
Let us repeat that no course is satisfactory which looks only 
tothe future. The immediate aim is always the making of a 
good child citizen now. Secondly, we must emphasize that 
citizenship is not so much a matter of information as it is of 
attitude and emotion. In the last lesson, Miss Hosmer 
wrote of some concrete classroom methods for the accom- 
plishment of these two objectives in the earlier grades. 
Here the training in citizenship is, as in other subjects in 
these grades, casual, given as opportunity and interest seem 
to indicate. From the fourth grade we must set up a more 
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formal procedure, probably alternating days with the 
History instruction. 

Classroom teachers must help. If we are to focus the 
course upon the societal interests of the pupils, each teacher 
can perform a real service by an investigation of the extent 
of those societal interests in her grade. The authors of this 
book would be gratified to receive from any teacher an 
indication of the extent to which her pupils are interested 
in their societal environment. In the fourth grade, are they 
interested in industry and the division of labor? Have the 
second-year children got beyond the family and school in 
their contacts? This must be the starting place for all 
curriculum-making. It will not do for the teacher to choose 
subjects from any other viewpoint. The Pennsylvania 
course (see Appendix) prescribes a study of community 
servants, such as the policeman, fireman, etc., for the 
fourth grade and a study of the growth and working to- 
gether of the town group for the fifth grade. This might 
make a good basis for the investigations of the teacher. 

To the live teacher the method to be used in this work is 
clear. All teaching gains in effectiveness when it becomes 
concrete and specific, and loses as it approaches the aca- 
demic. Every public servant taught will be found in the 
community; if he is not there, he should not be taught. 
The ideal would be to have the children become acquainted 
with each. Ask the policeman to come to the school and to 
talk about his work. Visits may be made to the fire-house. 
Letters might be written to trolley-car conductors asking 
definite questions about the service they render. In each 
case we can establish the idea that there is a job which must 
be done if the group is to live its life in peace and comfort; 
that the public servant is the friend of every individual who 
lives within the mores of that group. Study the com- 
munity itself by first-hand observation, followed by informal 
discussion and by more formal reports. 
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General suggestions as to method. Remember that the 
mores cannot be inculcated by mere telling. Useful in- 
formation can be fixed in mind by discussion, but the vital 
elements of citizenship, attitude and interest, must be the 
result of constant doing. Every chance to do must be 
seized. A street being paved is a laboratory experiment; 
progress can be watched and the result contrasted with the 
condition which existed before. The pupils should arrange 
the fire-drills, thus bringing to their consciousness the need 
for fire-protection and fire-prevention, and the need, in case 
of fire, for concerted, codperative action. Congestion in 
school may suggest “‘one-way”’ stairs to the pupils, and 
dangerous crossings can furnish “do-training” in the matter 
of police protection. Legislative meetings and trials in any 
self-governing system are contributory to the attitude of 
mind which makes for citizenship in a democracy. If the 
school have no such system, advantage may be taken of 
important political events in the State or the Nation. Hold 
a legislative meeting at which some important pending law 
is put through the proper course, and it will mean more than 
weeks of study about legislative procedure. 

Studying by doing. The authors experienced an example 
of this in 1920 when the presidential conventions were about 
to meet. The whole school, 700 strong, was convened as 
the body of delegates to the Republican National Conven- 
tion. No previous training had been given in political 
strategy or maneuvering, but the students took hold of the 
machinery and developed three most important concep- 
tions. One was the difficulty of handling business in an 
orderly fashion with over 700 people voting. The next was 
the advantage gained by one foresighted group which 
secured the election of one of their faction as chairman, and 
his rulings as chairman were educative. The third was the 
influence of strategy. This same group sat ina crowd. As 
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soon as they found in what order the vote was to be taken, 
they moved in a body to that spot, so that the first fifty 
votes cast for one man had its psychological value. More- 
over, they prevailed upon a popular member of the faculty, 
out of order, to express approval of this candidate. More of 
the mores of government was learned in that session than 
could have been learned in a month of classroom teaching. 

The need for economic training. The present era in the 
United States is marked by economic unrest and by an 
enormous mass of economic loose thinking by most of our 
citizens. The mores of self-maintenance constitute the one 
field in which rational selection is possible, and it is most 
unfortunate to find so little clear thinking being done on the 
subject. The History teacher must start early to set up a 
background for a sane economic philosophy in the pupils. 
This does not mean propaganda for any particular program, 
either socialistic or capitalistic, but it does mean the inculca- 
tion of a habit of mind which evaluates evidence and then 
reasons on it clearly. 

Somewhere in the course of study we must study the 
economic life of the present, the Pennsylvania course assign- 
ing it to the sixth grade. Here is studied the interde- 
pendence of the economic groups in the community, empha- 
sizing the need for codperation and showing the advantages 
of fair play on the part of all the elements involved. The 
basis of this study will be a study of local industry through 
visits, and an investigation of the sources of its raw mate- 
rials, the need for transportation, machinery used, the 
securing of markets for the completed product, and the 
place of labor in the whole process. Such a study in the 
sixth grade will undoubtedly make the history of the seventh 
and eighth grades much richer in both profit and interest. 

The societal awakening of the child. There is another 
factor which must enter any discussion of curricula, a factor 
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growing out of our general study of child development. 
Can we not establish the fact that, about the sixth grade, 
there comes a radical change into the outlook of the child 
upon life? Up to that time he is simply a child, an indi- 
vidualist, and in our Civics instruction efforts must be made 
to give him a consciousness of a societal life. But about 
the sixth grade the child begins to think of himself as a 
candidate for some definite place in the societal scheme. 
Ambitions begin to crystallize, and in both guidance and 
inspiration, the teacher of social studies has a golden op- 
portunity. In this grade in particular, the whole cur- 
riculum must center about the societal life of the child. 

Civics in the junior high school. The years of the junior 
high school should feature this unfolding of the child. The 
History should be more judiciously selected than we find it 
at present. Most of our seventh- and eighth-grade History 
courses are too extensive and too diluted. It is doubtful 
whether it is profitable to extend the United States History 
course over both of these years. The eighth grade might 
well be given over to a study of elementary Economics or to 
a virile study of the working of our Government. This 
latter course, formal Civics, must not be made a theoretical 
study or a memorizing of the organs of government; it must 
emphasize the actual mores of government, giving the child 
an adaptation to a real environment rather than to an 
imaginary one. Dramatization, mock elections, contacts 
with political leaders, all combine to make a course which 
will render the student and society a distinct service. 

The ninth-grade course may include Vocational Civics, 
already mentioned in our discussion of the guidance pro- 
gram. Here, by actual contact if possible, the pupil learns 
the requirements, the rewards, the lights and the shadows 
of the various professions and trades. We may take a 
broader view of the course than to consider it merely a guide. 
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to selection. Our conception of a project in education is 
that the child does more satisfactory work if he knows the 
immediate end to be served and has an interest in that end. 
Vocational Civics may put some such motive force behind 
the work of the junior high school pupils in the succeeding 
years. More important still, it may bring about some heart- 
searchings among the teaching force, for some parts of our 
curricula are, indeed, hard to justify from any point of view. 

The new emphasis on ethical training. There is at 
present considerable interest being exhibited in what is 
called “‘Moral Training,” and many investigations are being 
made to discover the possibilities of our school work in the 
task of inculcating the accepted virtues of the group. If we 
remember that the words “moral” and “mores” are basi- 
cally the same, it will be seen that this whole book has been 
a treatise on moral training. If, from the first grade, the 
child is led to see that certain types of behavior are tabooed 
by the group because these acts have been found injurious 
to the best interests of that group, we shall have arrived at 
the most efficient type of moral education. To be moral is, 
at its root, to be societally minded. 

The Pennsylvania course of study goes one step further 
and demands conscious attempts to inculcate certain enu- 
merated “civic virtues,” the list being graded with care. 
Along with the general prescribed study of group life, the 
teacher must concentrate upon certain definite habits. 
She must use literature, music, dramatics, pictures, lectures, 
- excursions, and whatever other means are at hand, to 
impress upon the pupils these desirable qualities. There is 
a great danger here. Mores are not inculcated in that way, 
and there is a danger that the preaching of an abstract 
virtue may become nauseating to the-class. It may be well 
to keep definite civic virtues in mind, but we must also 
remember that the only way to make them function is by 
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constant practice, and by the conviction that they are part 
of the “prosperity policy” of our group. To a societally 
minded individual the virtues are automatic; to any other 
person preaching is worse than useless. 

In conclusion, let us summarize by repeating that modern 
education is demanding societal training, a training that 
necessitates both a new body of information on the part of 
the teacher and a new method of teaching. The body of 
information includes all of the societal contacts of the child; 
the method may be characterized by direct observation and 
by doing. 


THE LESSON APPLIED 


1. What should be the attitude of the teacher toward controversial 
subjects in our group life? Should they be avoided as dangerous? 
Should the teacher let her own opinion be known to the class, or must 
she at all times be strictly neutral? Should she encourage freedom of 
speech in the class? Should she argue with a pupil? 

2. What should constitute the course in Social Studies for the senior 
high school? Should every student take some social study all the 
time? What new factors may enter to determine method? 

8. Has Ancient History any societal value? If so, what is it? Are you 
sure that you see societal values in every subject that you teach in 
American History? Make a list of the things you have taught last 
term in American History for which you can now see no societal value. 
As you taught the parts left out of this list, did you have these values 
in mind as you were teaching? 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS OR REPORTS 


. Literature in the Fourth Grade. 
. Citizenship in Recreation. 

. Citizenship in Social Intercourse. 
Reading in the Fifth Grade. 

. Stories for Citizenship Class. 

. Historical Material. 
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COURSE IN COMMUNITY CIVICS 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


Grave I 
Subject-Matter: 
The Family. 
The School. 
Working and playing together. 


Civic Virtues: 
Obedience. 
Courtesy. 
Helpfulness. 
Cleanliness. 
Orderliness. 
Kindness to animals. 


Grape II 
Subject-Matter: 
Team work between school and home. 
Protection and care that home gives; protection and care 
school gives. 


Civic Virtues: 
' Continue work of first grade. Add: 
Fair play. 
Promptness. 
Truthfulness. 
Care of property. 
Safety First. 


Grape III 
Subject-Matter: ; 
Home and schoo! in contact with activities in the neighbor- 
hood. 
Service. 
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Dependence. 

Interdependence. 

Adult embodiment of civic virtues (success in life is due to 
good habits formed early in life). 

Servants who furnish us food, clothing, fuel, shelter, medical 
aid. 


Civic Virtues: 
Continue work of first two grades. Aad: 
Thoroughness. 
Honesty. 
Respect. 


GravbE IV 

Subject-Matter: 
The servants of the neighborhood: ! 
Policeman. 
Constable. 
Fireman. 
Postman. , 
Engineer. 
Conductor. 
Motorman. 
Brakeman. 
Switchman. 
Road-mender. 
Watchman. 
Lamplighter. 
Wireman. 
Boy Scout Master. | 
Soldier. 


Sailor. 


Civic Virtues: 
Continue work of first three grades. Add: 
Courage. 
Self-control. 
Thrift. 
Perseverance. 


1Do not teach all these. Study your own community. Omit or add to 
the list as type of community demands, 
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GravE V 
Subject-Matter: 
Our neighborhood. 
1. Growth of town. 
2. Service rendered by the following: 

(a) School. 

(b) Library. 

(c) State House. 

(d) Court House. 

(e) Post Office. 

(f) Hospitals, churches, community centers. 
. Roads, streets. 
. Parks, playgrounds, the public square. 
. Water supply. 
. Lighting: 

(a) Gas. 

(b) Electricity. 
7. Police protection. 
8. Fire protection. 
9 
0 
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. The telephone. 


Civie Virtues: 
Continue work of first four grades. Add: 
Helpful initiative. 

Self-reliance. 


Graver VI 
Subject-Matter: 
Industrial codperation. 
Fair play in business and community life. 


Civic Virtues: 
Continue work of first five grades. Add: 
Broad-mindedness. 
Sense of civic responsibility. 


Grave VII 
Subject-Matter: 
General study of societal activities of community. 


. Means of communication with near-by localities. 
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Civic Virtues: 
Continue those of lower grades. 


Grave VIII 
Subject-Matter: 
The workings of the government. 


Civic Virtues: 
Continue those of lower grades. 
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Absolute monarchy, 75. 
Adaptation, general significance, 3; 
physical, 22; societal, 40, 198 ff. 

Esthetic element, 190 ff. 

Agricultural stage, 47. 

Aims of social studies, 6, 296. 

Alcohol, and insanity, 218; and pov- 
erty, 227; and crime, 235. 

Aliens, as voters, 127; problem of, 
205 ff; concentration of, 209. 

Almshouse, 277. 

Americanization, ceremony of natu- 
ralization, 37; nature of, 36, 286; 
the use of schools for, 270. 

Amusements, present day, 182 ff. 

Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 245, 275. 

Appointment to Office, see Patronage. 

Apprentice, 48, 171. 

Architecture, interest in, 192. 

Aristocracy, in U.S. in 1789, 83. 

Art, as self-gratification, 191 ff; topics 
for study, 196; in primary grades, 
318. 

Asceticism, 178. 

Associations, charity, 273 ff. 

Athens, government of, 75. 

Athletics, as self-gratification, 180, 

Auburn State Prison, 234. 


Bacteria, 241. 

Banks, 63 ff. 

Bar, influence of in choice of judges, 
3 


Barnard, J. L., 28; Course in Civics, 
298, 330. 

Barons, in England, 77. 

Barter, definition of, 60; examples of, 


61. 
‘Baseball, 184. 
Beauty, appreciation of, 190 ff. 
Bibliography, general, 329. 
Bicycle, importance of use of, 182. 
Bill, legislative, history of, 104. 
Binet, on mental tests, 221. 


Blind, problem of, 216. 

Boss, political, 112; activity of, 118; 
relation to alien problem, 211. 

Boxing, 184. 

Budget, 148. 


Cabinet, president’s in U.S., 136; in 
England, 109. 

Capital, 49 ff. 

Caribbean policy of the United 
States, 157. 

Caucus, congressional, 107. 

Charity, for poor, 229; organized, 
273. 


Charity Associations, 274. 

China, Open Door in, 158. 

Church, and marriage, 166; as so- 
cial institution, 259 ff ; medizeval, 
260. 

Citizenship, meaning of, 5; training 
in, 6; teaching of, 296 ff; course 
in, 331. 

Civic virtues, training in, 299, 325. 

Civics, Community, 7, 297; course 
of study, 298, 331; 6th grade, 60; 
in primary grades, 302; in other 
grades, 320. 

Civil Government, 68. 

City Manager, 135. 

City Planning, 193. 

Classes, social, origin of, 24. 

Clayton Bill, 51, 93. 

Cleveland Foundation, 249; 276. 

Cleveland Survey, 253. 

Committees, of Congress, 104; of 
political parties, 113. 

Community Civics. See Civics. 

Companies, early stock, 50. 

Competitive sports, 183. 

Congress, organization of, 104; com- 
mittees, 104; caucus, 107; prob- 
lems of member of, 108 ff; sug- 
gested changes in, 148. 

Consolidation of Schools, 271. 
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Control of Industry by government, 
92. 
Constitutionality of law, 102, 139, 
144, 


Conventions, nominating, 116; presi- 
dential, 130; as school project, 
322. 

Courts, 98, 102, 138; procedure in, 
236; surveyed, 253. 

Corporations, what they are, 50; and 
congress, 92. 

Cripples, 217. 

Crime, causes of, 233 ff; grades of, 
232; survey of, 253; ‘and aliens, 
210; and functions of government, 
90. 

Criminal, treatment of, 237. 

Criminal law, 231. 

Cultural education os. vocational 
training, 305. 

Currency, 61. 

Curriculum, 288, 320; analysis of, 4; 
sociology in, 6 


Dancing, as self-gratification, 185. 

Darwin, Charles, Evolution, 20, 

Deaf, problem of the, 215. 

Death rates, 241. 

Declaration of Independence, and 
rights, 71 

Declarative Judgment, 141. 

Defectives, physical, 215 ff; mental, 
218 ff; care of, 254. 

Delegate, party convention, 130. 

Democracy, in Athens, 75; in United 
States, 82; road to, 146 ff; in 
schools, 290. 

Direct primaries, 86, 114; for presi- 
dent, 131; dangers of, 150. 

Disloyalty, duty of governmerit to- 
ward, 89. 

Divine Right of Kings, 69. 

Division of Labor, 47. 

Divorce, in modern life, 166; causes 
of, 167, 173; remedies for, 174. 

Drawing, as art, 192. 

Dress Suit, man’s, as a survival, 15. 


Economics, 66, 323, books on, 67; in 
6th grade, 60, 333. 
Education, as adjustment, 3; as 


INDEX 


transmission of the mores, 38; as 
function of government, 93. 

Educational sociology, its nature, 
283; 287. 

Elections, primary, 117; political 
machine in, 118 ff; electorate in, 
123; presidential, 132; improve- 
ments in, 150. 

Electorate, nature of, 123; education 
of, 147. 

Electors, presidential, 133. 

Endogamy, 165. 

England, government of, 77; history 
of, 48, 77. 

Environment, kinds of, 4; adjust- 
ment to, 4 ff 

Ethnocentrism, handicap to study of 
sociology, 8; in school, 286, 

Eugenics, 27. 

Bere: physical, 20; societal, 
23 

Executive in the United States. See 
President of United States. 

Exogamy, 166. 


Factory system, 49. 

Family, source of government, 73, 
75; development of, 161; destruc- 
tive forces, 169 ff; and school, 174. 

Father family, 162. 

Federal Reserve Banks, 64. 

Feeble-mindedness, 220; cause of 
crime, 233; cause of poverty, 227. 

Folkways, nature and importance of, 
11; see mores. 

Foresight, as factor in civilization, 
46 


Foreign relations, 153; of the United 
States, 155 ff 

France, history of, 77. 

Fraternal organizations, 277. 

Free Land, in United States history, 
83. 

Functions of government, essential, 
a optional, 91; laissez-faire idea, 


Games, as self-gratification, 183; 
children’s, 179. 

Goddard, H. H., on feeble-minded- 
ness, 220. 


INDEX 


Gold Standard, 61. 

Government, origin of, 69 ff; divine 
theory, 69; Great Man theory, 70; 
Social Contract, 71; evolution of, 
73, 75 ff; in Athens, 75; in France, 
77; in England, 77; democratic 
tendency in United States, 82 ff; 
functions of, 88 ff; paternalism in 
United States, 85; branches of in 
United States, 102. 

Granger Laws, 56. 

Greenbacks, 63. 

Guidance, vocational, 267, 303. 

Guilds, 47. 


Hanna, Mark, and election of 1896, 
112 


Hay, John, 158. 

Health, public, 240 ff; cost of, 243; 
relief of, 244. 

History. See United States, England, 
France, Athens, 

Home life, changes in, 169 ff; and 
housing conditions, 172. 

Hosmer, Miss Lou E., on primary 
civics, 308 ff. 

House of Representatives, organiza- 
tion and working of, 103; see Con- 


gress. 

Housing conditions, as ‘ affecting 
family life, 172; and mores, 200. 

Hunting stage, 45. , _ 


Idiot, defined, 219. 

Imbecile, defined, 219. 

Imitation, in transmission of mores, 
38 


Immigration, problem of, 206 ff; 
changed character of, 207; effects 
of, 211. 

Incest, 165. 

Industrial revolution, 48 ff, 54, 79; 
effects of upon transportation, 55; 
influence upon family, 171. 

Industry, rise of, 47; regulation by 
government, 91. 

Infection, causes of, 241; avenues of, 
242; carriers of, 242. 

Initiative and Referendum, 86. 

Initiation ceremonies, 37; and Amer- 
icanization, 37. 
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Insanity, defined, 218; causes of, 
218; relief of, 219. 

os 277; as relief of poverty, 

Insurgents, political, 119. 

Institutions, charitable, for insane, 
aes for poor, 277; for criminals, 


Intelligence tests, for finding mental 
defectives, 221. 

International Law, 88, 154. 

International Relations, 153 ff; of 
United States, 155 ff. 

Interstate Commerce Act, 56. 

Inter-World Church Movement, 264. 


Judiciary, 138 ff; power over laws, 
102; function of, 138; declarative 
judgment by, 141; independence 
of, 143, 

Judges, 138 ff; selection of, 142. 

Jukes Family, 233. 

Junior High School, 303; civics in, 
324, 334. 


Kaiser, and divine right, 69. 

Kallikak Family, 220, 233. 

Keller, A. G., 9; Societal Evolution, 
20, 26, 27, 40, 201. 

Kindergarten Civics, 308. 

King, in history of government, 75 


Knowledge, not aim of Civics, 
297. 
Kojikt, 69. 


Labor, problem of, 49; and govern- 
ment, 92. 

Laissez-faire, theory of government, 
92, 95. 

Language, as illustration of mores, 
89. 

Latin America, relations of United 
States with, 157. 

Law, common, 232; definition of, 231; 
statutory, 232. 

Laws, how made in United States, 
102, 104 ff; definition of, 101. 

Leader, 29 ff; training of, 82; and 
personality, 32; political, 117 ff. 

League of Nations, 72, 158. 
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Legislative Department. See Con- 
gress. 

Leisure, training for, 180; and self- 
gratification, 177. 

Libraries, public, 191. 

Literature, as self-gratification, 191. 

Log-rolling, 107. 

Lombroso’s theory of crime, 233. 


Marriage, 143 ff; ceremony, 166. 

Marshall, John, influence of, 98, 
140. - 

Material environment, adjustment 
to, 4. 

Medical examination, 244. 

Mental defectives, 218. 

Methods of Teaching, 296 ff; 308 


ff. 

Money, 48, 61; paper, 62 ff. 

Monogamy, 165. 

Monroe Doctrine, development of, 
156. 

Montesquieu, on government, 101. 

Moral Training, 325. 

Mores, definition of, 12; analysis of, 
13; origin of, 14; advantages of, 
16; all acquired, 36; evolution of, 
22 ff; selection in, 25; transmission 
of, 36 ff; strain of consistency in, 
198 ff; of the school, 18, 283. 

Mores of self-gratification, 177 ff; 
defined, 14; in the home, 172. 

Mores of self-maintenance, defined, 
13; development of, 25 ff. 

Mores of self-perpetuation, defined, 
14; development of, 161 ff; and 
other mores, 200. 

Mores of self-regulation, bento: 13; 
development of, 68 ff. 

Morons, 219. 

Mother family, 162. 

Moving pictures, as self-gratifica- 
tion, 186. 

Mutual Aid, organizations, 273 ff. 

Music, as self-gratification, 191; in 
primary grades, 318. 

Myers, G. C., on leadership, 32. 


National Banks, 64. 
Natural selection, 21. 
Nature study, 190, 299. 


INDEX 


Nomination of candidates for office, 
116; of president, 130. 


Occupation, choice of. See Vocational 
guidance. 

Oligarchy, in Athens, 76. 

Open Door, in China, 158. 

Oral reading, faults of, 191. 

Osberne, Thos. Mott, 234. 

Outdoor life, as self-gratification, 


183. 
Outdoor relief, 277. 


Paper money, 62. 

Parole, 238. 

Parties, political. See Political Par- 
ties. 

Parties, third, 113. 

Party Regularity, 119, 124. 

Pastoral Stage, 46. 

Pasteur, 241. 

Peleneae in the United States, 
95 ff. 

Patronage, political, 102, 120. 

Physical defectives, 215 ff, 227. 

Physical education, 244. 

Placing out Societies, 277. 

Play Life of the Child, 179. 

Political party, 109 ff; as unifying 
agent, 109; history of, ‘in the United 
States, 110; as group to hold of- 
fices, 11; ‘organization of, 1133 
patronage in, 120; business and, 

112. 

Polyandry, 164. 

Polygamy, 163. 

Population, foreign born, 210, 211; 
and social survey, 254. 

Pork barrel, 106, 148, 275. 

Poverty, defined, 223; causes of, 225; 
relief of,.228. 

President of the United States, power 
over law-making, 102, 135; selec- 
tion of, 130; second term, 134; 
and Congress, 135; as party leader, 
102; 135; suggestions for change, 
148. 

Primitive groups, mores of, 14; hunt- 
ing stage, 45; government in, 75; 
family development i in, 161. 

Primary Civics, 308, 
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Primary election. See Direct Pri- arr ae amount of, 241; army study, 
240. 


mary. 

Prisons, 238. 

Probation, 238. 

Professional ae 3 hte coe 
of, 112; and alien, 2 

Promiscuity, 162. 

Public Library, 191. 

Public Service Commissions, 48. 


Railroads, development of, in the 
United States, 56; regulation of, 


56. 

Rates, death, 241; health, 241. 

Reading, as self-gratification, 190. 

Recall, 86. 

Red Cross, G45, 275. 

Reed, Walter, 244, 

Reform bills, in England, 79. 

Reformation, the, 260. 

Religion, and family, 169; and other 
mores, 199; and church, 259. 

Republican Party, origin of, 110; 
and big business, 112. 

' Revolution, nature of, 90; protection 
from, 89. 

Revolution, American, 84. 

Rights, natural, 71, 80. 

Roman Empire, 259. 

Rome, self-gratification in, 177. 

Rotation in office, 111. 

~ Roosevelt, Theodore, 30, 112, 125. 

Rousseau, J. J., Social Contract 
theory, 71. 

Routine of School, 285. 

Rural schools, 271. 


Safety-First Campaigns, 217, 278. 

Salvation Army, 275. 

School, as social group, 283, and so- 
ciety, 265 ff; training of leaders in, 
31. 

Self-government schemes, 290. 

Selection, natural, 21; in mores, 24; 

_ rational, 25 ff. 

Senatorial Courtesy, 149. 

Separation of Powers in government, 
101; practice in the United States, 
102 


ie acin Anti-trust Act, 51. 
Short Ballot, 150. 


Silent reading, 191. 

Social amusements, 185, 

Social attitude, 297. 

Social control, 266. 

Socialism, origin of, 49; as political 
group, 126. 

Social Contract, 71. 

Social Survey, 248 ff; application of, 
249; elements in, 252; financing of, 
250; publicity for, 254; work of 
Russell Sage Foundation, 250. 

Socialized recitation, 293. 

Societal Education, 6. 

Sociology, definition of, 6; difficulties 
in study of, 8. 

Sociology, Educational, 283. 

Speaker of House of Representatives, 
powers of, 105. 

Sport, biological, 21. 

Sports, as self-gratification, 183. 

Strain of consistency in the mores, 
198 ff. 

Suffrage, extent of, 85, 90, 123. 

Sumner, W. G., 9, 11 


Teacher, as sociologist, 23, 284; as 
trainer of voters, 127, 147; and de- 
cline of the home, 171; as super- 
visor of play, 179; and alien, 212; 
and defectives, 221. 

Theater, 179, 186. 

Third Party Movements in the 
United States, 113. 

Thrift campaigns, 228. 

iy etek physical, 22; of mores, 
26 

Transportation, 53 ff; water, 55; con- 
trol of, 56. 

True bill, 937. 

Trusts, formation and control of, 50, 


51. 
Tyrants, Athenian, 76. 


United States, history, episodes cited, 
30, 48, 51, 56, 82 ff, 95 ff, 125, 140. 
155 ff. 

Urban life, after Industrial Revolu- 
tion, 49; and family ties, 172. 


840 INDEX 
Variation, physical, 20; in mores, 23; | West, history of the, 83. 


origin of, 29. Wilson, Woodrow, administration o 
Versailles Treaty, 157, 159. 51, 65, 158. 
Vocational civics, 304, 324. Wister, O., The Virginian, 23. ! 
Vocational guidance, 302 ff. Wireless, 55. \ 
Vocational training, 4, 305. Women, position of, 171, 172, 173; 


Voters, character of, 123; qualifica-| suffrage of, 79. 
tions of, 124, 147; classes of, 124. 
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